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EOGRAPHERS seem to agree that five oceans are 
plenty for this world. Therefore, they don’t mention 
the biggest one of the bunch—the Ocean of Prejudice. 

Prejudice used to be all against American-made china. 
Foreign china, so thin that a hard look cracked it, was the 
only china worth having. True, it cost a fortune, and it 
was practically impossible to replace broken pieces., But 
prejudice proclaimed it “the thing,” and it was the 
desideratum of all good housewives. 

The Onondaga Pottery Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
with an American-made china of exquisite beauty, aston- 
ishing strength and moderate price, faced this ocean of 
prejudice and looked around for a pilot to guide them to 
their markets. The job was assigned to Advertising 
Headquarters. And at no time during our association 
has production equaled the demand for Syracuse China. 
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The Farmer Wants 
The farm trade determines the distri- 
bution of general merchandise for the 
small town and rural market—60 million 

people. Hi 
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Gaining National Distriiutibi\ 
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without Specialty Sale 


How The Owens Bottle Company “Put Over” a New Prod 
Competitive Field in Three Months’ Time without Salesmen 






on the Retail Trade 
By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


VERY once in a while a manu- 
facturer is heard to remark 
that the cost of introducing a new 
product nowadays is almost pro- 
hibitive. He will quote you fig- 
ures on the cost of specialty crews 
—on extensive sampling—on ad- 
vertising campaigns—on the long, 
weary months before the profits 
begin to roll in. 
A most refreshing contrast was 
shown by the way The Owens 
Bottle Company, of Toledo, O., 
tackled this problem and solved it 
in less time than it often takes to 
get together a smooth-working or- 
ganization of trained specialty men. 
The Owens Bottle Company is 
said to be the largest manufacturer 
of glass bottles on earth. In this 
capacity, it sells direct to manufac- 
turers and to the wholesale trade. 
The company was practically 
without experience in merchandis- 
ing a product which is sold to the 
consuming public, although a large 
number of well-known products 
go to the public in Owens bottles. 
One of the allied companies, 
The Kent-Owens Machine Com- 
pany, is engaged in the production 
; f machinery for making glass 
bottles, and also in designing and 
perfecting machines to produce 
other articles. About two years 
ago, a new brush-making machine 
was invented by The Kent-Owens 
M achine Company. ‘This machine 
eliminated, almost entirely, the 
slow handwork required in mak- 


ing brushes, especially. tooth- 
brushes; and made possible the 
production on a large scale of a 
line of tooth-brushes. 

It was decided that The Owens 
Bottle Company would take over 
the marketing of these tooth- 
brushes and distribute them to the 
trade. 

The first article produced was 
the Owens  Stapletied . Tooth-. 
Brush, sold in a sanitary glass 
container, and embodying all the 
advantages given by the new 
machine. 

Realizing the stiff competition 
to be met with in this industry, it 
looked as if there would be a 
long, hard pull to put the Owens 
Stapletied Tooth-Brush over in 2 
big way. Different methods were 
considered, including the usual 
schemes of working town after 
town with a specialty crew. 

But finally, The Owens Bottle 
Company decided to blaze a new 
trail and try for national distri- 
bution through a very intensive 
direct-mail campaign to retail 
druggists, coupled with the efforts 
of their regular sales force on the 
wholesalers. 

The plan, as originally laid out, 
was as follows: 

On March 1, samples of the 
Owens Stapletied Tooth-Brushes 
in the glass containers were'to be 
— to practically every whole- 
sale druggist in America, 
these samples went two broadsides 
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—one, addressed to the wholesaler 
telling about the tooth-brush, and 
the powerful direct-mail campaign 
to the retailer. The other was 
a sample of the first broadside 
that it was planned to send the 
retailer. 

At the same time, the salesmen 
who had been calling on these 
wholesalers to sell them Owens 
Bottles, doubled up on the tooth- 
brush and started to get orders. 

The salesmen were not even 
called in from their territories for 
instruction. Details of the cam- 
paign were given to them by mail. 
A red-hot letter was sent, and 
with it were mailed copies of the 
broadsides. The letter was con- 
cluded with these stirring para- 
graphs: 

“Naturally, we’d rather open the 
entire country at one time. But 
we're not going to make the fel- 
lows who clean up in their terri- 
tories wait on the fellows who 
don’t. 

“This is a big thing for you, 
and for your company. It’s our 
first effort to market a product 
which is bought by the public in 
tremendous quantity. It will, wit- 
tily and truly, put the name 
‘Owens’ into the mouths of mil- 
lions. A great, outstanding suc- 
cess will help sales all along the 
line. 

“The race is on, boys. Read the 
literature attached. Use _ the 
Owens Brush yourself. And get 
full of the unequaled talking 
points, Then hit the jobbers in 
your territory, quickly, consistently 
and strongly. And the Owens 
Stapletied Tooth-Brush will go 
over in an irresistible way! 

“Who's going to get in the first 
order? And who’s going to clean 
up his territory first? Are you? 
Here’s luck.” 

In not being obliged to bring 
the men in from the road, the com- 
pany feels it saved a considerable 
expense, but what is more im- 
portant it effected a valuable sav- 
ing in time. 

It was explained to each whole- 
saler that, just as soon as his order 
had been received, a direct-mail 
campaign of thirteen broadsides, 
once a week for thirteen weeks, 
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would be opened to every retai 
druggist in his territory. 

This. method of starting the rc- 
tail campaign by territories was 
adopted so as to limit the mailing 
to only those territories where 
jobbers could supply all orders— 
as The Owens Bottle Company 
does not deal directly with the re- 
tail trade. 

It was planned to mail fiy 
pieces of literature to the whole- 
salers and thirteen to the retailers. 
This was to cover about four 
months, figuring about a month 
to secure national wholesale dis- 
tribution and three months to se- 
cure a nation-wide retail distribu- 
tion. 

This meant, if the plan worked, 
that it would be possible to star: 
consumer advertising on July 1. 


A QUOTA SET 


The quota set was a 50 per cent 
retail distribution, evenly divided 
throughout America. This was to 
be determined by figuring the 
average retail order at about three 
dozen brushes, and, when suffi- 
cient brushes had been shipped to 
each State, to show a quantity of 
one-half the total number of re- 
tailers, multiplied by three dozen 
—everything was set for national 
advertising. 

However, as this plan was new 
to the industry, and The Owens 
Bottle Company did not care to 
obligate itself unless it were cer- 
tain the distribution would war- 
rant it—no promise of advertising 
was made in the first mailings. 

If obstacles had arisen in any 
territory, special campaigns would 
have been put on to bring it up to 
50 per cent distribution before the 
national campaign broke. 

This plan was not followed to 
the letter, due to several difficul- 
ties which arose and upset the 
schedule. 

Immediately following the first 
mailing and the first calls of the 
salesmen, orders from wholesalers 
broke all expectations. Almost to 
a man they seemed enthusiastic 
about the direct-mail campaign to 
the retailers—about the tooth- 
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brush itself—and the general sell- 
ing scheme. 
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The Christian Herald is 
universally selected by the 
strongest financial houses 
as their advertising medium 
to reach bankers and the 
leading families in small 


towns and rural sections. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 


Chicago Office: 225 N. Michigan Blvd. 


Western Managers 
Wallace Patterson, Frank S. Whitman 
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These orders far exceeded pos- 
sible production and a slight hold- 
up followed while the factory 
speeded up to keep pace with the 
orders. Also a revision of prices 
became necessary, and by the time 
these conditions had been righted, 
the national wholesale distribution 
had been secured and there was 
no need for zoning the retail cam- 
paign at all. 

When the retail campaign was 
ready to begin a telegram was 
sent to every jobber before the 
first mailing. This was done to 
“pick up” enthusiasm that might 
have somewhat cooled by reason 
of the delay in shipping the 
product. 

When the retail mailings got 
under way repeat orders began 
piling in. After only a few weeks 
it became certain that a good dis- 
tribution would be gained ‘with 
less than the scheduled number of 
mailings. Consequently, several 
of the broadsides were eliminated 
and a powerful, smashing piece 
was rushed out announcing the 
national advertising campaign to 
start on July 7 

By the time the first advertise- 
ment appeared the quota had been 
exceeded by more than a thou- 
sand gross of  tooth-brushes! 
Wholesale and retail connections 
had been established in every sec- 
tion of America. 

All of this, including the tie-up 
of nearly a month, due to produc- 
tion difficulties, had been accom- 
plished in less than five months, 
without the use of specialty men 
—without sampling othér than to 
the wholesalers—and, except dur- 
ing the last two or three weeks, 
without even the promise of na- 
tional advertising ! 

This remarkable success, achieved 
with such a comparatively small 
expenditure of money, is very in- 
teresting to manufacturers who 
complain of the high cost of spe- 
cialty men. An analysis of the 
situation shows that this was not 
a freak plan, nor was it one 
which could be used only under 
certain conditions. It has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that busi- 
ness-paper advertising and direct 
mail may be successfully employed 
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to introduce a product to its 
market. 

Of course a great deal of its 
success was due, no doubt, to the 
fact that The Owens Bottle Com 
pany was known and respected by 
the trade. Its wholesale con- 
nections developed by years of in- 
tensive work, formed the nucleus 
around which the entire plan 
operated. 


OTHER IDEAS AND FACTORS THAT 
HELPED 


Another factor of considerable 
importance was the tooth-brush 
itself. It is priced at 30, 40 and 50 
cents each. andles are made in 
six colors. The stapletied feature 
was new. And the idea of sell- 
ing these brushes in a glass con- 
tainer made an instant appeal to 
trade and consumer alike. 

Without these advantages it 
would probably have been impos- 
sible to secure a nation-wide dis- 
tribution in such a short length 
of time and with the compara- 
tively small sales expenditure 
found necessary. 

But, even considering these con- 
ditions, the success of this direct- 
mail plan has been remarkable. 
The great number of direct orders 
received from retailers shows that 
the average druggist, anyway, will 
sit down and order a new product 
by mail provided it is correctly 
presented to him. 

The correct way, judged by the 
Owens experience, is to make the 
proposition very definite, easily 
understood and easy to order. 

It would have been impossible 
to have covered the country with 
specialty salesmen in that time, 
even if the expense had not been 
a factor. 

In planning this direct-mail 
campaign very serious considera- 
tion was given to the type of mail- 
ing piece to adopt. Ordinary 
process letters were not deemed 
sensational enough. Even the 
more striking four-page printed 
letter seemed a bit inadequate to 
carry the big new message at first. 

So it was decided to use the 
largest sheet that could be mailed 
for one cent to tell the entire 


(Continued on page 173) 
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“Ye-o-w! Ye-o-w! Ou-r-f! Ou-r-f! Ye-o-w! 

of “Can that yowling, Fats! You're spoiling everything.” 

ble. “Har! Har! Spoil nothin’! You can’t spoil a cat fight!” 

a “*Sthat so? Well, just let me tell you, Mr. Sour Grapes, 
‘l when Dick ’n’ me make the school orchestra, you’re gonna 

0 be a sick pup.” 

tly The average boy demands to be “in the picture.” Let the 

leader of the gang get a saxophone, or a set of trap drums, 
the and it isn’t long before the rest of the gang are coaxing 
the their Dads for instruments so they can join “the orchestra.” 


ith o 
The ign. mieten, Bet Magarine 


offers makers of musical instruments opportunity to score 


ail a hit with half a million boys of the leader type, averaging 

a- 15% to 16 years in age. 

il- Build a reputation for fair treatment with these fellows 

ry now, and you will reap future as well as present profit. 

o Put your score before them in the November issue. 

- Copy should reach us not later than September 15th. 

t J . 7: 

> THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Michigan 
1e (Member A. B. C.) 

ad Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Advertises Competitors’ Names to 
Oppose Foreign Competition 


Dunlop Tire Advertising in England Gives Names of All British 
Competitors in a Selling Attack against Foreign-Made Products 


By Thomas Russell 


London, England, Correspondent of Printers’ Ink 


HE “support-home-industries” 
note takes a new form in re- 
cent Dunlop Tire advertising. 

“Does it say ‘Made in England’ 
on Your Tyres?” is the heading of 
the manufacturer whose slogan is 
“Fit Dunlop and Be Satisfied.” 
The advertisement continues : 

“It should—first because they 
are Best, and second because they 
are British and because every 
foreign tyre you buy keeps a 
British workman out of a job and 
you have to pay his dole: 

£5,500,000 was paid by British 
Motorists last year for foreign 
tyres. This money left this 
Country and helped to increase 
taxation by increasing unem- 
ployment.” 

But this is not the most re- 
markable feature of the announce- 
ment. A two-column box at the 
foot of it reads “Tyres bearing the 
following names are made in 
Britain by British labour—Now 
you know.” And not only Dun- 
lop’s but all tires competing 
with Dunlop are then listed, to the 
number of 28. The liberal spirit 
thus disclosed “gives furiously to 
think” as a French author once 
wrote. 

Mention of competitors’ names 
in advertising is sufficiently un- 
usual to make those announce- 
ments noteworthy. Printers’ INK 
has hitherto called attention to 
advertisements that contained 
friendly references to competitors, 
and attacks on competitors by 
name have occasionally been seen 
on both sides of the Atlantic. To 
be able to name a competitor in 
the way which the Dunlop com- 
pany adopts is assuredly a sign of 
strength. 

The two orthographies—tire and 
tyre—differentiating the American 
from the domestic product might 
perhaps have been turned to ac- 


count. England has always used 
the “y”: but the American spelling 
is the better usdge, and has older 
sanction. The root is the same as 
that in “tiara” a kind of crown 


Does it say 
- Madei in England 4 
tyres ? 


8 Pew because they are Best, and 
second because they are British and because 
every foreign tyre you buy keeps a British 
workman out of a job and you have to pay his dole 


last year for foreign tyres. This 
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Dunlop Cords are reduced in price—Ask your dealer. 





IN THE BOX AT THE BOTTOM OF THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT DUNLOP NAMED ALL OF 
ITS BRITISH COMPETITORS 


or a head-ornament for women, 
and the great Oxford’ Dictionary 
upholds it. The entry under 
“tyre” is simply “see tire.” 


Buys Fort Smith, Tex., 
“Southwest American” 


Richard Lloyd-Jones has bought the 
Fort Smith Tex, Southwest American 
from W. E. Decker. The change in 
ownership is effective September 15. 
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Los Angeles Chicago New York 


LORD & THOMAS 
Advertising 


724 South Spring St. 


Los Angeles, 


ROBERT P. CRANE 
Dow Francisco 
“anaonme FoR Pacaric Coast 


July 12th, 1923. 


R. J. Bidwell Special Representatives, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Dear Mr. Waters: 


I have just received a letter from Mr. Graham Stuert, advertising 
director of People's Popular Monthly, which conteine some very 
complimentary paragraphs for the Des Moines Register & Tribune in 
connection with Standard Laboratories advertising. 


Mr. Stuart recently visited forty five towns in Iowa, the largest 
being Boone. with a population of a little over.11,000, and the 
smallest ones were just crossroad towns with less than one hundred 
people. The object of Mr. Stuart's visitation in these towns was 
to study the shelves of.the merchants and find out just what pro- 
ducts were being distributed in the small towns. The following ie 
whet Mr. Stuart states in part: 


"I.was quite amazed to find what splendid distribution you had on 
"STACOMB". I had many talks with druggists about your product, end 
found that even they, themselves, were very much surprised at the 
calls thet were being made on the part of the young fellows for this 
product. They said that calls even came from the farms, as well as 
the small towns. 


"I made a ‘special point to inquire as to how they-tame to have the 
product, and how they thought the sales were being created, and in 
almost every instance, they gave credit to the Register & Tribune: of 
Des Moines." 


I thought you would be interested in knowing this, inasmuch as I 
regard it as an A-l, independent, third party testimonial of the 
advertising merits of the Register Tribune. 


Yours very truly, 


’ LORD & THO 
D.D. Jones /RK 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune reaches 
twice as many separate and distinct Iowa 
homes as any other Des Moines newspaper. 





How Armstrong Linoleum Built a 
Sales Organization from Scratch 


Method Used Has Increased Sales and Turnover of Salesmen Has 
Been Low 


By A. K. Barnes 


Sales Promotion Manager, Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum - Division 


GrverAl. years ago, when a 
retail merchant or a jobber 
wanted to buy Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum, he had to purchase from 
the selling agent who handled the 
factory’s entire production. Lo- 
cated in New York, with a hand- 
ful of salesmen covering the 
country, that agent of necessity 
was limited in the extent and the 
character of his service. True 


enough, he was backed by a broad- 
gauge advertising policy and the 
whole-hearted co-operation of the 
mill, but the local distributor was 
handicapped by having 

through one extra channel. 


to go 


Early in 1920 the selling agent 
retired from business. Then the 
makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
seized their opportunity. With a 
nucleus of a few seasoned floor 
coverings men, they set to work 
to build up their own sales organi- 
zation, and in three years and a 
half they have developed a sales 
service so widespread that any 
merchant or jobber of linoleum in 
the United States no matter where 
he is located can be reached by a 
direct representative of the com- 
pany in less than twenty-four 
hours. 

While there is nothing wonder- 
ful in this accomplishment, the 
story of it is decidedly interesting 
to any manufacturer who markets 
his own products. 

The first natural step was to 
look for salesmen. There were 
two sources. One was the field 
of experience which always carries 
with it ingrained habits, prejudice 
and precedent; the other a field 
offering both youth and enthusi- 
asm, but lacking in practical ex- 
perience—the: modern college. The 
men who were to decide chose the 
latter for several reasons. They 
figured that a college graduate, 
trained in economics and at least 


in the theory of business practice, 
would be receptive to the more 
intensive training of a particular 
industry and would respond to the 
injection of new ideas. They also 
figured that young minds in the 
formative stage might absorb 
more of the details of a business, 
and follow more readily the mar- 
keting policies inaugurated by 
older heads in responsible posi- 
tions. 


SELECTIONS MADE AT COLLEGES 


Accordingly, visits were made 
to some of the more prominent 
colleges, members of the senior 
classes interviewed, and a few 
selections made. Upon gradu- 
ating, the men reported to the 
factory at Lancaster, Pa., for 
training. The company purchased 
a large country residence in which 
the student salesmen could live 
comfortably, in homelike environ- 
ment, and have the benefit of con- 
stant contact during the entire 
period of training. 

Under competent supervision, 
each man followed a prescribed 
course in the factory, donned 
overalls for three months and 
studied first-hand the processes of 
linoleum manufacture, from re- 
ceipt of raw materials to shipment 
of finished product. With this 
knowledge as a background, he 
passed from factory to office, 
spending some time in such de- 
partments as purchasing, order, 
billing, tabulating, accounting, etc., 
in order to get a glimpse of how 
these various factors co-ordinate 
in the operation of a manufactur- 
ing plant. 

As a further stimulus during 
the factory course, each man was 
asked to be present at weekly or 
monthly meetings of various in- 
ternal organizations and associa- 
tions of the manufacturing and 
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“America’s Greatest Food and Household 
Exposition” is the consensus of opinion of 
the largest manufacturers in the country 

NAL preparations are now 

well under way for The 
Fifth Annual Food and House- 
hold Exposition directed by 
The Milwaukee Journal— 
Milwaukee Auditorium, 
October 15th to 21st inclusive. 


An attendance considerably 
in excess of the 125,000 con- 
sumers and dealers expected 
this year, is assured by the 
hundreds of exhibits and 
demonstrations of food prod- 
ucts, household appliances, 
musical instruments and radio 
equipment; and the widely 
advertised new features for 
this year, which include three 
great prize contests offering 
more than $12,500 in prizes 
for skill in home-canning, and 
proficiency in amateur musical 
accomplishments. 


The Milwaukee 
FIRST- by Merit 
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Unparalleled 
Opportunity 


for mass selling at 
negligible cost is af- 
forded the manu- 
facturers whose prod. 
ucts are annually 
exhibited to this great 
army of potential cus- 
tomers. There still re- 
main a very few choice 
spaces in the Household 
Appliance division of 
the Exposition. Manu- 
facturers of high quality 
products are alone 
eligible for these ex- 
hibits and are required 
to use only a nominal 
amount of advertising 
space in The Milwaukee 
Journal. An entry fee 
of $5000 covers the 
cost of building and 
preparing a booth ready 
for the exhibit to be 
installed. 


Immediate application by 
wire is advisable if you 
wish one of the few choice 
locations still available 


OTO-ART— Black 
and White— Color 
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distributing departments, to study 
the means employed for bettering 
the product and improving or de- 
veloping its market. 

Still another feature was a week 
spent in a local retail store to 
learn how linoleum is sold, with 
frequent trips out on the job to 
see practical men lay it in ap- 
proved fashion. 

Finally, the last month of a 
man’s training was devoted to a 
very exhaustive study of the com- 
pany’s advertising policies, sales 
policies, methods of co-operating 
with the dealer, handling of in- 
quiries, and the fundamentals 
underlying the entire merchandis- 
ing activity of the concern. With 
such information schooled into 
him, no intelligent man would 
make the many mistakes so com- 
mon to the ordinary garden 
variety of salesmen who are given 
a sightseeing trip through the 
factory, a sample case and order 
book, and told to bring home the 
bacon. 

After all this training at Lan- 
caster, the Armstrong . salesman 
is not yet a full-fledged salesman. 
He must learn how to approach 
customers; how to analyze his 
prospect; how to handle situations 
that require diplomacy; how to 
plan his traveling and the routine 
work of it so as to save his real 
effort for the business of selling; 
how to make friends; how to dis- 
tribute advertising effectively and 
intelligently without waste, and a 
hundred other things that come 
only from experience. 

So, the. student salesman goes 
into the field as a sales promotion 
man, calling on merchants and 
architects in the interests of lino- 
leum in general, and selling the 
Armstrong idea wherever he goes. 
This work is done under the 
guidance of an experienced execu- 
tive, who devotes as much time as 
may be necessary to each man, 
traveling right along, making 
criticisms and suggestions about 
the daily work, until he is satis- 
fied that the man is able to go 
ahead on his own resources. The 
term of missionary work depends 
upon the progress of each individ- 
ual from this point. As he develops, 
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and as the openings in branch 
organizations grow, the man is 
put into his proper place, a square 
peg in a square hole, qualified to 
do his work as a true representa- 
tive of the company. 

This system of training has 
passed the experimental stage. It 
has produced enough men _ to 
furnish the personnel for eight 
branch sales offices, with a sur- 
prisingly low turnover in men. 
The officials of the company are 
satisfied with the method. Sales 
are increasing steadily, and the 
trade is being served in a manner 
that keeps them sold. New fea- 
tures of training are added from 
time to time, and each June sees 
several new recruits selected from 
the better colleges. The question 
of selection is a very important 
one, for every applicant must be 
considered not only from _ the 
standpoint of personal qualifica- 
tions, but also upon the basis of 
his fitness for the organization 
and his adaptability to the spirit 
of the men who are carrying on 
its work. 


M. B. Nelson, President, 
Long-Bell Company 


M. B. Nelson has been elected presi- 
dent of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
Kansas_ City. He succeeds ‘tps § 
Bannister, who has resigned after a 
period -of service with the company 
dating from 1892. Mr. Nelson was 
formerly vice-president and eneral 
sales manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company. 


Annual Agency Association 
Meeting at New York 


The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies will 


be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York on October 10 and 11. A meeting 
of the executive board of the association 
on October 9, at the association’s New 
York office, will precede the annual 
meeting. 


Brotherton Company 
Augments Staff 


William B. Hall and Bryce R. Muir 
have joined the staff of The Brotherton 
Com any, Detroit advertising agency. 

r. Hail was formerly with The Green, 
aa: Cunningham Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. Mr. Muir was 
formerly wit Howard-Garfield-Gray, 
Detroit. 
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HE tremendous demand for the September issue of Hearst’s 

International Magazine in New York City and other nearby 
points led us to wire important wholesalers and, retailers for 
any surplus supply they had on hand. 


The result was a sheaf of telegrams similar to the one repro- 


duced at the top of this page. After combing the entire country 
we were able to obtain but three hundred copies. 


This clean sale of Hearst’s International Magazine for Septem- 
ber is a hint of what may be expected during the winter months 
when magazine buying reaches its peak. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
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‘‘— available to more men, 
in more places, than 
ever before’’ 


HE greatest national sales campaign 

ever undertaken for Knox Hats, is 
started with a two-page advertisement in 
this week’s Collier’s. 


The help given by Collier’s Merchandising 
Service, which preceded the appearance 
of this campaign, is clearly shown in the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. F. H. Montgomery, 
President of the Knox Hat Company. 









“With the appearance of our double 
spread in Collier’s, September 15, the 
Knox Hat becomes a nationally sold 
product, available to more men, in. 
more places, than ever before. 









“Our increased distribution among - 
dealers has been effectively aided by 
Collier’s Merchandising Service: In 
fact, your preliminary work, with the 
influence of Collier’s, helped us to 
complete our dealer sales of the fall 
production before a single line of the 
advertising campaign appeared. 








“The campaign itself will be the 
largest, and, in appeal, the broadest 
we have ever undertaken. 







1en, 





“Tt will not be even partially addressed 
to dealers. Collier’s Merchandising 
Service has made that unnecessary. 
The single purpose of the campaign 
now is to sell Knox Hats to men.” 


Collier's 
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~ THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
*- Tin more than a million homes 





The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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What About Chicago? 


There is this about Chicago: 








The Chicago Daily News, which 
The London Chronicle says is “by 
far the best evening newspaper in 
the world,” offers advertising ad- 
vantages seldom encountered in 
population centers. 


With 94% of its immense circula- 
tion concentrated in Chicago and 
its suburbs The Daily News is read 
by very nearly every worth-while 
English reading family in this ter- 
ritory. 


Advertisers buy more space six days 
a week in The Daily News than in 
any other Chicago daily newspaper. 
This condition has obtained for 
years. 


THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 





























Getting over the Head of the Pros- 
pect Who Hasn’t Authority to Buy 


How Sales Have Been Made When It Was Necessary, and:Seemingly 
Impossible, to See Somebody Who Keeps in Hiding 


By Henry Burwen 


A SAGzoeee approached the 
auditor of a large firm about 
a new system of visible record 
keeping. The auditor was inter- 
ested. After due investigation of 
the savings and other benefits, he 
was still more interested—an- 
nounced himself, in fact, as con- 
vinced. He asked the salesman, 
however, for a little time to study 
the proposition further before 
making a decision. 

Two weeks later the salesman 
called again. Friend Auditor was 
rather evasive. Yes, the system 
looked fine, but the investment of 
$3,000 was not to be considered 
lightly—business was rather slow, 
and so on. But didn’t the figures 
show that the system would make 
a direct saving of $900 a year, 
besides producing increased effi- 
ciency? 9: tid: Mebs ic: ., «deed 
didn’t the auditor agree that the 
figures were correct? Oh, yes. 
Why, then, wasn’t it a good in- 
vestment regardless of business 
conditions? . .. 

Yes, the auditor admitted again 
it was all true—still, the salesman 
had better come and see him again 
in another month—he wasn’t ready 
to make a decision yet. 

The month passed, and still the 
same evasiveness. So it went, 
month by month. Each time it 
became easier for the auditor to 
put the salesman off—each time 
the salesman lost a little more of 
his enthusiasm and hopefulness. 
Ai the end of a year, when the 
salesman had been put off a dozen 
times he began by piecing to- 
ge‘er various remarks of the 
auditor to suspect—as our readers 
by this time suspect—that the au- 
dior didn’t have the authority to 
m:<e the purchase; that, as so 
ofin happens in a business, he 
ha’ gone to his superior with a 
recuest to O. K. the expenditure 


of $3,000, and had been put off 
just as he had in turn put off the 
salesman. The auditor, standing 
somewhat in awe of his superior, 
hadn’t the gumption to put up a 
fight for what he considered a 
good proposition. When the su- 
perior mentioned that this was a 
year for economizing, rather than 
spending money, that the saving 
was a problematical one, that they 
would have a hard time showing 
the board of directors a satisfac- 
tory: profit this year, Mr. Auditor 
promptly subsided. 


A SORRY PREDICAMENT 


The salesman began to suspect 
this, but what could he do about 
it? By this time a competing 
salesman was after the job, and 
he feared .to do anything that 
might antagonize the auditor. 
The auditor, having taken the 
stand in the first place that he 
was the one to make the decision 
would resent any suggestion of 
the salesman that he try to sell 
the higher-up. Frankly, the sales- 
man was up a tree—and still is, 
after a year and a half. Even- 
tually, perhaps, he will get the 
order; but it will be only when 
that concern is making surplus 
money and the big fellow feels 
in a spending mood. 

The situation represented by this 
incident is perhaps one of the 
most common sale-killers ‘in busi- 
ness. It arises in all kinds of 
propositions, big and little. In the 
majority of concerns the reins of 
buying power are tightly held by 
those in higher authority. Very 
few of the under executives have 
the power to purchase outright— 
their requisitions must be ap- 
proved by some one higher up; 
and even the executive who 
customarily has the authority may 
have an occasional requisition held 








up and disapproved. Only a few 
weeks ago a salesman I know in 
the office equipment field sold a 
department manager and was as- 
sured he had made a sale, that it 
would only be necessary to put 
through a requisition as a matter 
of form and send him a regular 
purchase department order. Six 
weeks have gone by and he is still 
waiting for the purchase depart- 
ment order. In this case “the man 


who signs the requisitions has’ 


been out of town.” 

What, then, is the remedy, if 
there is one? Is there any way 
of getting around such a diffi- 
culty? In the course of conver- 
sation with numerous good sales- 
men I have gathered a number of 
examples showing how such sit- 
uations may be handled. 

Two of the best salesmen I 
know forestall the possibility of 
stumbling into this pitfall By going 
to the higher authority first. They 
may have exceptions to this 
general rule, as for instance where 
a friend in the organization may 
be able to do the selling better 
than the salesman himself; but in 
going after a strange concern 
these salesmen start with the 
highest authority who might rea- 
sonably be expected to interest 
himself in their proposition. Some- 
times it is the president, some- 
times the vice-president or general 
manager. They usually get shunted 
to the individual who will make 
the detailed investigation and 
recommendation, but with a start 
that gets them off favorably and 
leaves open the door by which 
they can return to the big fellow. 

Of course this method is suit- 
able only with major propositions. 
One could hardly approach the 
president of a large organization 
and expect him to be interested in 
the purchase of lubricating oil for 
the typewriters. One must more 
often approach the under fellow. 
In fact a concern dealing in mani- 
folding machines finds that in the 
average concern better results are 
secured by approaching the shipper 
or sales clerk and working up 
from him, the reason being that 
the machine is in the nature of a 
convenience on which it is difficult 
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to show a direct saving and the 
man who actually uses it is likely 
to be sold on it much more ea ily 
than his superiors. 

There are two aspects of the 
situation to consider. One is 
where the prospect assumes he 
has the authority to buy, anc to 
go over his head might off-nd 
him; the other is where the p:os- 
pect is sold but admits that sc-e- 
one else must make the purchase. 

An _ adding-machine - sales:1an 
was up against one of these ‘irst 
cases. Being old in the game he 
readily recognized why the pros- 
pect delayed in placing the order. 
After considerable dilly-dallying, 
he addressed a letter to his pros- 
pect, in which he said something 
to this effect: You have agreed 
that the installation will save you 
so many dollars per year, that it 
is an excellent investment, that it 
is something you need and would 
be against the best interests of the 
company to do without it. Then he 
gave a brief summary of his prop- 
osition. 


THE RESULT SHOWED METHOD TO 
BE RIGHT 


Now, instead of mailing this let- 
ter direct to the prospect, he put 
it in an envelope addressed to his 
superior personally. The result 
was all the salesman desired, for he 
got his order within a week. What 
actually happened the salesman 
never knew; but he believes the 
prospect was waiting for some 
“propitious” time to take the mat- 
ter up with his superior or had 
made a weak-kneed presentation 
of it and got turned down; that 
the lettér roused the interest of 
the superior and he brought up 
the matter, the subordinate per- 
haps never knowing how he got 
hold of the letter. 

It is generally true that a man 
cannot sell his superior execu- 
tive on a proposition as well as 
the salesman himself can. Where 
it is an acknowledged fact, there- 
fore, that higher authority must 
be secured a good salesman makes 
an effort to get the prospect’s ap- 
proval to his visiting the big boss. 
This same adding-machine sales- 
man—who, by the way, is now 
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one of the general sales executives 
of his company—had another case, 
when he was branch manager, 
where one of his men reported he 
was unable to get results after 
intcresting his man. He was try- 
ing to sell the bookkeeper, who 
was afraid to take it up with the 
boss. The district manager went 
down with the salesman, asked 
the bookkeeper to come out and 
take a ride around the block so 
he could talk to him privately, 
got him to agree to every claim 
made for the proposition, then 
asked him: . 

“You are absolutely sold on this 
thing, aren’t you?” 

“Yaa 

“And you feel it would be 
against the interests of the firm 
not to buy it, don’t you?” 

“Ves,” ; 
what are you going 


“I am going back to see the 
boss about it.” 

“Will you object if I go with 
you?” 

“No.” 

So the salesman got to see the 
real buying power, and with the 
aid of his bookkeeper ally was 
able to close the sale. 

Where a prospect admits he 
must get higher authority the mea- 
sure of his influence must be con- 
sidered by the salesman in order 
to determine the plan of action. 
Sometimes it may prove that the 
prospect would best do his work 
alone; at other times with the 
salesman. Sometimes it may be 
best for the salesman to precede 
‘he prospect before the big boss. 
A good percentage of sales are 
killed by weak-kneed presentation 
of buying propositions by under 
executives. After the boss has 
once turned down a subordinate, 
he is not usually receptive to hear- 
ing the proposition again from the 
salcsman, 

lkut the greatest difficulty oc- 
curs when the prospect assumes 
the authority he doesn’t possess. 
In such a situation, how is‘ the 
salsman to,get to the real boss? 
It is a difficult situation to handle, 
it must be admitted. It may be 
wise to ignore the prospect alto- 
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gether and go right over his head, 
but often there are more diplo- 
matic ways. 

A salesman was working with 
the superintendent of a depart- 
ment store. He wanted to get to 
the general manager and tell his 
story, not because it had reached 
the stage of decision, but because 
he wanted to insure himself with 
the chief. When he indirectly sug- 
gested this to the superintendent 
the latter did not rise to the oc- 
casion, rather politely intimating 
that it was not necessary, as he 
would summarize the necessary 
facts for the G. M. The sales- 
man, cudgeling his brain for an 
opening, visited the accounting de- 
partment, undertook to do a little 
service job for the head of this 
division in connection with other 
equipment of his firm used by the 
store, and through him was intro- 
duced to the general manager. 
The salesman then maneuvered the 
conversation so that the latter 
gentleman himself brought up the 
subject of the salesman’s visit. 


RESENTMENT AVOIDED 


There is a thought worth re- 
membering in this plan of getting 
two departments involved when the 
salesman wants to get to the 
bigger boss. Then neither execu- 
tive will feel resentment, for each 
will feel, if the salesman gets to 
the big boss, that it is in connec- 
tion with the proposition of the 
other department. Or if two de- 
partments are involved in the 
same proposition, then there is . 
a very real excuse for the sales- 
man to go to the executive hav- 
ing jurisdiction over both. 

In another case where a sales- 
man was looking for an excuse 
to visit the big boss he adopted 
this plan: His headquarters were 
located some thirty miles from 
the prospect. He therefore tele- 
phoned a number of times, speak- 
ing only with the telephone opera- 
tor, until he struck an occasion 
when the under executive, Mr. X., 
was away, and his chief, Mr. Y, 
was in. Then he made haste to 
get the next train, called upon the 
concern, requesting Mr. Y. To 
the latter he explained that as 
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Mr. X. was away, to avoid wast- 
ing his trip he would like a short 
talk with Mr. Y. On the next 
visit he was able to make a sim- 
ilar explanation to Mr. X., who, 
although he might have felt 
slightly annoyed, had, under the 
circumstances, no real cause for 
resentment. 

Somewhat similar ‘in nature 
was the method used by another 
salesman. He was slightly ac- 
quainted with the big boss in this 
case, but still didn’t dare to ap- 
proach him directly, for fear of 
the feeling of the under execu- 
tive. Each time he visited the 
prospect’s office he delayed his 
entrance as long as possible, loiter- 
ing about the halls and the waiting 
room, until one day he was 
fortunate enough to meet the 
chief passing through. Of course 
he shook hands, mentioned the 
purpose of his visit and interested 
him sufficiently so that the door 
was open for him to go back. 
Then in his conversation with the 
under executive he mentioned his 
meeting with the chief, who, he 
explained, was much _ interested. 
The salesman suggested, there- 
fore, a three-cornered conference 
in the near future. 

The method of one concern 
paves the way gracefully for get- 
ting to those authorities inter- 
ested by its method of sales 
attack. The salesman, after an in- 
vestigation of the situation, draws 
up a formal report, which he pre- 
sents to the executive primarily 
interested, at the same time send- 
ing copies to the chief and other 
department heads involved—taking 
it for granted that this matter is 
to be decided by a group, not a 
single individual. This gets the 
others into the matter, and the 
result is usually a conference, 
where, if the salesman is not pres- 
ent, he is at least represented by 
the report. 

It is only in an extreme case 
that it is wise to go directly over 
the prospect’s head; but where the 
case is otherwise hopeless, some- 
thing may be gained by that 
method. A salesman had sold a 
bank some change-making ma- 
chines; then he tried to interest 


one of its branches, which failed 
to become at all interested. The 
salesman thereupon went back to 
the head of the parent bank end 
asked him why, since the device 
was a good thing in one plice, 
it wasn’t just as good in the ot!er, 
The-customer agreed that it was, 
called up the manager of the 
branch and instructed him to ‘uy 
the machine. 

Diplomacy in selling works ‘et- 
ter than force. When the sa es- 
man is up against the problem of 
getting over the buyer’s head, 
strategy generally wins. The ut- 
most in tact is necessary, and 
under certain circumstances one 
must work by indirection. It is a 
case where selling ingenuity has 
plenty of chance to express itself, 





Steady Campaign to Increase 
Distribution of Chase-O 


New territories are being continually 
opened in the campaign which the A-1 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
is conducting on Chase-O laundry crys- 
tals. Newspaper copy is used to intro- 
duce the product in each new sales ter- 
ritory. 

“We are constantly advertising this 
product,” writes G. F. Wiese, Jr. “We 
are always opening up new territory and 
increasing the scope of its sale and at 
the present time are advertising it in 
more than seventy-five newspapers in as 
many cities and towns.” 

This company is also the manufacturer 
of A-1 metal polish and A-1 hand soap. 
Application was recently made for reg- 
istration of the trade-mark “A-1” which 


has been used by the company since 1902. 


“Due to the fact that the Trade-Mark 
Bureau was of the opinion that it was 
descriptive,”’ says Mr. Wiese, “we were 
unable until recently to make applica 
tion for its registration.” 





Walden, Sons & Mott 
Increase Staff 


J. Seward McCain, Jr., formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Allied Mutuals 
Liability Insurance Company, New York, 
has joined Walden, Sons & Moit, Inc., 
business paper publishers, New York, as 
circulation manager. He also will or- 
ganize a sales promotion department. 





Botsford-Constantine Com- 
_pany to Increase Staff 

Ray Andrews will join the Seattle of- 
fice of the Botsford-Constantine Com- 
pany, advertising agency, on Septem er 
5. He has been advertising manacer 
of the Ellison-White Chautauqua Sys- 
tem, of Portland. 
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The Bulletin list of 9148 shops 
selling women’s apparel and 
specialties in 





Philadelphia 





will save you money. 


ITH dealers listed in geographical order and an accurate 

key number to show the lines he carries, The Bulletin 

list enables salesmen to cover Philadelphia—third largest 
market in the United States—with a minimum of time and 
expense. 


Shops handling every class of women’s wear are given—The 
Bulletin list is a complete index to the trade possibilities in a 
market noted for its well-dressed women. 


There are 690,000 women and girls over fifteen years of age in Phila- 
delphia, and thousands more in Camden and the surrounding 
suburbs. All these shoppers buy dresses, hosiery, lingerie, and 
other necessities and luxuries in Philadelphia shops. 








Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


U. S. Post Office Report of net paid circulation 
for six months ending March 31, 1923—505,098 


NEW YORK DETROIT poemosr 
814 Park-Lexington Bldg. . L. Weaver Mortimer B 
ryans 
(46th and Park Avenue) VEIT tetopatte Bcd” 126 Pall Mall, 8. W. 1 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen R A. Washb 

28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. .“8¥ s. Mating (9 

Boulevard 681 Market St. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
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Four Media That 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
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all of these media are requisites of profitable 
selling. 
The Oklahoma City market is dominated by the 
Oklahoman and Times, circulation more than 
113,000 daily. And don’t make the mistake that O] 
some advertisers make~—the Oklahoma City 
market is not just Oklahoma City, population 
100,000. It embraces a forty-mile radius, six 
sizable towns, scores of smaller communities, 
with a population of 375,000. Only these two 
newspapers are needed to get intensive coverage 
in this area. 


But more than half of Oklahoma’s people live E. |] 
on farms. And more than half of these people NEW’ 


[' you sell at all in Oklahoma, one, two or 
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Cover Every Nook 
of Oklahoma 


read the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, a semi- 
monthly farm paper published entirely for 
Oklahoma reading. This one medium then, 
places your message in 140,000 farm homes, and 
these homes are those of the able-to-buy farmers. 


Frequently with city, suburban and rural market 
covered thoroughly, there still is a factor that 
impedes success—the attitude of the retailer. In 
Oklahoma this too is easily influenced. Retail 
Selling, a monthly trade journal, is read by 
5,300 of the state’s leading retailers in all lines. 
It is an important factor in enlisting the support 
and active co-operation of those who actually 
sell your product. 


Write for additional information regarding 
these media. : 


The 
Oklahoma Publishing Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Publishers, Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City Times, 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, Retail Selling 


REPRESENTED BY 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSASCITY ATLANTA 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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How Westinghouse Air-Spring 
Sales Possibilities Were 
Broadened 


A Radical Change in Selling Policy Wipes Out Unnatural Limitations 


By August Belden 


T= Westinghouse Air-spring 
Company, of New Haven, 
Conn., is passing through a very 
interesting period. Its old selling 
policy has been scrapped; a radi- 
cally new one has taken its place. 

The Westinghouse Air-spring 
was invented by George Westing- 
house, the last five years of his 
life being devoted to its develop- 
ment. It belongs in the cate- 
gory of automobile equipment but 
due to the fact that its installa- 
tion is a matter of skilled and 
precise workmanship it cannot be 
sold over the counter, like a horn 
or a windshield wiper. Besides 
this it is a high-priced, specialized 
article. Its price forms a definite 
sales resistance. 

These two points made it nec- 
essary at the beginning for the 
company to go direct to the con- 
sumer. Branch offices were es- 
tablished in ten different cities. 
Each office maintained an installa- 
tion and service department and 
each office carried its own staff 
of salesmen. In addition to these 
branch offices a number of garages 
or equipment dealers who had the 
mechanical means for installation 
were licensed as Westinghouse 
agents in their respective terri- 
tories. 

This plan was excelient for the 
introduction of the article but it 
seriously limited the scope of sell- 
ing. In itself it was not sufficient 
to bring about a large volume of 
business. What was needed was 
the co-operation of forces outside 
of the company’s own organiza- 
tion, especially the co-operation of 
the car dealer, the one man of all 
who could give the greatest sales 
help, because of his direct con- 
tact with the buyers of new cars. 
But the car dealer was not inter- 
ested. He had no exclusive rights 
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and the company was competing 
against him. Besides this he was not 
attracted by the sliding scale com- 
mission allowed. If he found that 
a customer of his was willing to 
spend the extra money involved 
in the purchase of Westinghouse 
Air-springs he would be inclined 
to sell him some other equipment 
on which he made a larger com- 
mission and which was easier and 
quicker to apply. Therefore the 
company could not count much on 
dealer support; in fact it could 
count on just the opposite in some 
cases, that is, dealers actually ad- 
vising against its purchase. 


SALESMEN DISCOURAGED 


This condition made selling dif- 
ficult for the company’s own 
salesmen. There was a sort of 
state-of-mind resistance against 
them. It tended to discourage 
them and this resulted in a heavy 
turnover in men. The selling ex- 
pense was high, and in addition 
the company found that the lim- 
its of its sales possibilities were 
just about the limits of its own 
ability to sell the ultimate con- 
sumer without much help from 
outside sources. It was doing a 
retail business with wholesale 
equipment. Volume couldn’t be 
built that way therefore some- 
thing had to be done to enlarge 
the selling scope. 

Obviously the man whose sup- 
port should be obtained was the 
man who was selling cars. If he 
could be brought into line the 
company’s business would imme- 
diately take on a real wholesale 
aspect and there would be no un- 
natural limits to its sales possi- 
bilities. 

How to secure the car dealers’ 
co-operation was the problem. To 
do this meant a radical change in 
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the entire selling policy. Hereto- 
fore no one had had the exclusive 
sales right for the Air-spring ex- 
cept a number of licensed agents 
scattered around the country, who 
made the installations and serviced 
their territories. The company be- 
lieved that if it were possible to 
give the car dealers exclusive 
rights a part of the problem 
would be solved. But how could 
this be done? Every city had a 
large number of car dealers sell- 
ing various makes of cars. One 
dealer could not be given the en- 
tire selling rights of any territory 
because he could sell only the man 
who bought his particular car. 

The company worked out the 
situation in this manner. It de- 
veloped an exclusive rights idea 
based on the rights given the 
dealer by the manufacturer of the 
cars he sold. For example: the 
Cadillac dealer has a certain defi- 
nite territory in which he could 
sell Cadillacs and he has a right 
to all commissions on all Cadillacs 
sold in that territory. The Pack- 
ard dealer the same and so on 
down the line of cars. The exclu- 
sive principle of the Westinghouse 
company was planned to parallel 
this system. Rights would be 
given to the Cadillac dealer, for 
instance, for commissions on every 
air-spring applied to every Cadil- 
lac in that territory which he con- 
trolled as a Cadillac dealer. 

Another feature in the dealer’s 
favor was the fact that no over- 
head expense was involved and 
he was not asked to carry any Air- 
springs in stock, also all installa- 
tions would be made by the West- 
inghouse company upon order. He 
was, however, asked to sign a con- 
tract, the chief requirement of 
which was that he would feature 
the equipment and do all in his 
power to make sales. 

A list of 5,000 car dealers acces- 
sible to installation and service 
stations was prepared and adver- 
tising material outlining the new 
exclusive rights policy was mailed. 

The first dealer mailing was a 
folder which explained the new 
selling policy; told the story of 
the invention of the Westinghouse 
Air-spring; pointed out the de- 
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mand for comfort which it fills; 
outlined its marketing possibili- 
ties, and emphasized the profit to 
the dealer. Dealers were shown 
that by selling air-springs along 
with the cars they sold they would 
be adding to the life of the cars 
adding to the comfort of their 
customers and reducing their tire 
and repair bills. In addition to 
money profits dealers would re- 
ceive, they would add materially 
to their good-will account. 


A QUESTION ASKED AND ANSWERED 


In addition to a general outline, 
the company’s new plan was pre- 
sented in the form of a query: 
“If the question had been put up 
to you—How should this high- 
grade equipment be  merchan- 
dised?’” the company asked in a 
booklet, “what would you have 
recommended? We believe you 
would have answered as we have 
answered: Market it through es- 
tablished automobile dealers. Pro- 
tect them on their own cars, 
absolutely. Recognize the car 
dealer’s prior right to this im- 
provement over everybody else 
among his customers. The partic- 
ular group of car owners who 
look to him for advice on ques- 
tions of equipment and operation 
grows with every car he sells. 
His judgment has already been ac- 
cepted in the selection of the car 
and it will be invited and accepted 
continuously, if that first sale was 
a sound sale.” 

The second dealer mailing 
showed the trend toward comfort 
in motor cars and featured the 
favorable economic trend as an 
indication of greater sales for a 
product like Westinghouse Air- 
springs. It repeated the basic sell- 
ing points brought out in the first 
folder and again emphasized the 
company’s new selling policy of 
protection for the dealer on the 
car he sells. 

This exclusive rights policy 
placed the relations between the 
company and the dealers on «a 
sound basis and opened the way 
for real intensive selling effort. 
The next step in the solution of 
the problem of getting air-springs 
to the big car-owner market was 
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to prepare advertising material 
which would help the dealer pre- 
sent the proposition of Air-spring 
comfort to his customers and 
prospects. 

The advertising program to car 
owners for this year consists 
chiefly of direct-mail literature 
that can be sent directly to pros- 
pects. General national advertis- 
ing will not be attempted until 
after the company obtains a more 
thorough distribution of its prod- 
uct. 

The direct-mail matter is pre- 
pared not to produce immediate 
return orders but to sell the idea 
of comfort and freedom from the 
jar of rough roads which a car 
is subjected to in ordinary driving 
and to impress upon the prospect 
the fact that he can obtain West- 
inghouse Air-springs from the 
dealer from whom he bought his 
car. A series of three illustrated 
folders was sent to a large list 
of prospects furnished by car 
dealers and branch offices of the 
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company. These folders featured 
common and disagreeable rough 
road incidents in motoring and 
explained how the Air-spring 
would eliminate such incidents. 
The ‘copy is conversational, repro- 
ducing the emphatic language a 
man might use when hitting a 
bump in the road. 

The object is to restore an 
atmosphere, to recall some past in- 
cident in a man’s experience. 
When he receives and reads the 
folder he is probably resting com- 
fortably at home, holes in roads 
completely forgotten. The il- 
lustrations and copy bring back 
happenings in his own driving. 

The next important piece of 
mailing matter is a catalogue. 
This catalogue tells the complete 
story of Westinghouse Air-springs, 
illustrating the different types and 
showing methods of installation. 
The centre spread shows a picture 
of the car which a dealer sells 
equipped with Air-springs. 

This made a rather complicated, 
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mechanical printing problem, be- 
cause of the fact that fifteen cars 
must have representation. There 
were a certain number of Stude- 
baker dealers, a certain number of 
Buick dealers, and so on. Centre 
spreads had to be worked out for 
each make of car. The Stude- 
baker dealer must receive cata- 
logues with the Studebaker 
spread, the Buick dealer with the 
Buick spread, etc. These spreads 
were also developed as separate 
mailing pieces which dealers could 
use if they did not wish to send 
out the complete catalogues. 

Another important mailing piece 
was an illustrated letter which was 
sent to all users of Westinghouse 
springs, asking if the springs 
were giving satisfaction, describ- 
ing the new models and suggest- 
ing that the light oil used in the 
winter be changed to heavier oil 
for summer, and stating that 
the Westinghouse service stations 
would be glad to do this work at 
a cost charge of three dollars. A 
postal card was enclosed for the 
customer’s use in replying. 

In addition to these pieces of 
mailing matter several small 
folders featuring various subjects 
were sent out from time to time. 
All exclusive agents are also sup- 
plied with a display stand which 
is a life-size model of the stand- 
ard Air-spring with wings at- 
tached, making a replica of the 
company’s trade-mark. 

Previous to this change in the 
selling policy the percentage of 
outside sales and branch office 
sales were 60 per cent from branch 
offices and 40 per cent from out- 
side sources. Today, six months 
since the change, the percentages 
are just the reverse: 60 per cent 
from outside and 40 per cent from 
the branches, with the total sales 
far ahead of last year. Indiffer- 
ence on the part of car dealers is 
changing to a definite and enthu- 
siastic good-will. 


R. G. Ewell with Wayne 
Tank & Pump Company 


R. G. Ewell, recently advertising 
manager of the Auburn Automobile 
Company, Auburn, Ind., has become 
advertising manager of the Wayne Tank 
& Pump Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Marathon Oil Account for 
W. S. Hill Co. of New York 


The Transcontinental Oil Company, 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of Marathon 
petroleum products, has appointed the 
W. S. Hill Company of New York 
advertising agency, to direct its ad- 
vertising. 

The advertising plans of this com- 
pany for next year will follow gener- 
ally the same lines as in the past, 
Printers’ InK is informed by Walter 
P. Burns, sales promotion and adver- 
tising manager. “Stress will be laid 
on paint display and a posting cam- 
paign may be entered into,” Mr. Burns 
said. ‘‘Local newspaper campaigns for 
distributors and dealers on Marathon 
motor oil will be conducted and news- 
paper campaigns on Marathon gasoline 
in those territories in the East and 
Middle West where it is distributed 
A large part of the appropriation will 
be expended for signs, booklets, blot 
ters and jiterature of various sorts.” 

The company has adopted a gallon 
package of special desien, to be known 
as the Marathon Oilwell, which will be 
featured in almost all of the adver- 
tising. 





Perhaps Some Advertising 
Woman Can Answer This 


Wma. T. Muttatty, Inc. 
New York, Sept. 6, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Have you any information in your re 
search department as to the oldest piece of 
advertising matter written by a woman, 
the date of its publication, by whom 
written and how or from whom a copy 
of the advertisement might be obtained? 

Wma. T. Muttatty, Inc. 
F. A. Serpe. 





W. P. Lloyd Joins Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald 


W. P. Lloyd, formerly art director of 
The H. K. McCann Company, has been 
appointed to act in the same capacity 
with Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago 
advertising agency. Mr. Lloyd has been 
with the McCann organization for about 
six years in its New York and Cleve- 
land offices. 


The Brodie Company Adds 
to Staff 


Harry Cohen and Max Doppelt, re- 
cently with the advertising department 
of the Chicago Tribunc, have become 
associated with The Brodie Company, 
Chicago advertising organization. 


With Calkins & Holden 


Eugene O. Baird has been added to 
the art staff of Calkins & Holden, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. He was 
previously with Stanford Briggs, Inc., 
also of New York. At one time Mr. 
Baird was with the Amer:.an Lithogra- 
phic Company. 
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_ oe Merchandising Department is more 
. interested in supplying the facts upon 
which a successful merchandising campaign 
can be built than it is in “landing” a sche- 
dule for The News. The News employs 
salesmen to sell space. The Merchandising 
Department has no concern except to 
analyze the market and assist the advertiser 
to make his campaign a success. 


The Indianapolis News 
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Editorial Strength is one of the most important factors to 
be considered in weighing the merits of any publication. 


It is best measured by the force it exerts in behalf of its 
readers—the ordinary folks who subscribe to the paper for 
what it actually does for them. 


Editorial Strength is another name for “consumer demand,” 
“reader interest,” “buying trend,” or any other of the similar 
phrases we hear bandied about so freely. 


In the case of the Capper Farm Press, editorial strength 
represents a definite influence in the lives of 1,500,000 farmers 
who read their section earnestly to keep posted on all infor- 
mation about Livestock, Dairying Crops and Soils, Building 
Equipment, Engineering, and Medical and Legal matters: 
and as many farm women who follow the Farm Home 
department carefully for advice on all questions pertaining 
to a better home life, and also the boys and girls, many of 
whom are members of Capper Pig and Poultry Clubs, and 
are now prosperous young livestock raisers. 


Here is an influence that no advertiser with anything to sell 
to farmers can afford to overlook. Because the Capper Farm 
Press is published in eight individual and separate sections, 
it is distinctly localized. Because it has one ownership, aim 
and policy and is national in scope and coverage, it is a dis- 
tinctly economical buy. 


Service stations for advertisers where information concern- 
ing the wealthy market it covers may be secured, are main- 
tained in principal cities. Investigate the advertising possi- 
bilities that the Capper Farm Press has to offer you. It is 
the First Medium in the First Farm Market. 
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In those eighteen states comprising the richest agricultural 
fi; market in America—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
ae ie Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
for Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Colorado, Texas, 
Arkansas, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas—are located more 
prospects to the square mile, than in any other territory. 


land,” 

imilar The farmers in these states control 71 per cent of the agri- 
cultural wealth, they own 73 per cent of all farm owned 
telephones and drive 71 per cent of all farm owned motor 

ength cars. You will find them interested listeners to what you 

rmers have to say. 

+ “* ” Because the Capper Farm Press is read by 42 of every 100 

cca of these farm families, you will find it the logical medium 

tters: to reach this rich market. Published under one ownership, 

Home creed and policy, it is issued in eight separate sections. 

uning Eight separate editorial staffs and offices furnish Capper 

ny of Farm Press subscribers a distinctly localized editorial ser- 

, and vice. At the same time, advertisers. enjoy the economy and 
coverage of a national farm paper, because the Capper Farm 
Press goes into 1,553,696 farm homes. 

Ra Service stations for advertisers where specific merchandis- 

Sheela ing information about this remarkable market may be secured 

or are maintained at convenient points. 

a dis- Head your list with the Capper Farm Press—it is the First 


Medium in the First Farm Market. 
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Line Rate $8.50 Milline Rate $5.47 z 
Nebraska Farm Journal~Missouri Ruralist 
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World’s Greatest Advertising Buy | 











Can Do for You! 


Another manufacturer, anxious to prove for 
himself the power of the American Weekly, 
ran a twenty-eight line test advertisement. 





His ad carried a coupon, which read, in part: 


“If your dealer cannot supply you, mail this 
coupon, together with ONE DOLLAR AND 
A HALF, and we will supply you direct!” 


In response to which he received in cash 
MORE THAN THREE TIMES THE 
COST OF THE AD! 


o¢ *¢- + + + + 


4,500,000 families pay more each Sunday for 
the papers with which the American Weekly 
is distributed than they do for ANY other 
Sunday newspaper. 


It DOES pay to advertise, and it pays best 
to advertise in the pages of the “World’s 
Greatest Advertising Buy.” 


erican Weekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 
1834 Broadway, New York 


If you want to see the color of their money, 
give them colof, A. J. K. 
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Vigilance Committee Opposes Fake 
Oil Promoters with Advertising 


Co-operating with Los Angeles Better Business Bureau through Adver- 
tising Space It Exposes Fraudulent Oral Salesmanship 


ELDOM does the National 

Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs find 
it necessary to use advertising 
space. However, the committee 
recently faced a situation in Cali- 
fornia where publicity in all of 
its many phases was essential to 
a solution of the problem. 
Through the use of 


Solicitors standing on the steps 
of the buses made a direct ap- 
peal to passing tourists, who, in- 
tent on seeing the many attrac- 
tions of California, the oil fields 
among them, proved ready prey 
for the promoters’ schemes. 

Arriving at the fields, the pros- 
pective suckers were herded in 





truthful advertising as 
a means to combat 
untruthful advertising 
and sales methods, the 
committee was able to 
curb materially one of 


Warning Against Fraud 


Investigation y By National Vigilance 
rs) 


Advertising 





the most spectacular 
and peculiar oil stock 
promotion booms in the 
history of high finance, 


Chute of the World has uncovered wide- 
spread deception 

and units to the public of Southern Cali- 
= 


in the sale of oil stocks 


Mea Boreteatnn in California are being 
in an honest and honorable man- 


Within the last year 
three large oil fields 
have been developed in 
California, two of them 
located near Los An- 
geles and Long Beach. 

Due to the proximity 
of these fields to cen- 
tres of great popula- 
tion, the oil stock pro- 
moters found that ad- 
vertising, in terms of 
printed salesmanship, 
was not so essential to 
their success as it had 
been in the Texas and 
Oklahoma oil booms. 


9 but the methods of many others are 
very questionable. 
As a protection to the public of Southern 
California, we pL and to tell in a series of 
newspaper cements, the real truth 
about pene Sms currvending the offering of 
ode eat eae & oS premetions in Seat 
ern California, 
The first expose will appear in * news- 
paper, Geslty neni August 13 
‘The public will find it profitable * read 
these exposes varidus methods of de- 
ception in the sale of oil securities, as they 
are presented in the various newspapers of 
Los Angeles. 


Better Business Bureau 














Advertising Club of Los Angeles, Inc. | 





Instead of using news- 
paper and direct-mail 
advertising, the pro- 
moters ‘adopted the 
“Free bus ride and lunch method” 
to gain the interest of the public. 

When the National Vigilance 
Committee, in co-operation with 
the Better Business Bureau of 
Los Angeles, first undertook its 
investigation of the situation, a 
dozen or more tourist buses, on 
an average, could be counted any 
morning on the sfreets bordering 
Pershing Square, Los Angeles; 
and Lincoln Park, Long Beach. 
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THE OPENING ADVERTISEMENT IN THE FIGHT AGAINST 
PROMOTERS OF FAKE OIL STOCKS IN CALIFORNIA 


tents, where, following a free 
lunch; ballyhoo lecturers and 
high-pressure salesmen used all 
the tricks of their trade to break 
down sales resistance. 

When it came to nipping the de- 
ception among these bus and tent 
oil promoters, the Vigilance in- 
vestigators met many unusual 
obstacles. Practically all of the 
representations made were oral. 
Indictments and prosecutions based 
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solely on oral representations sel- 
dom result successfully; and in 
addition to this the Post Office 
Inspectors soon learned that it was 
difficult to establish use of the 
mails in a scheme to defraud by 
reason of the limited amount of 
direct-mail advertising being used 
by the promoters. 

Although a considerable num- 
ber of indictments and prosecu- 
tions eventually will come out of 
the California situation, the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee and 
the Los Angeles Better Business 
Bureau wanted quick action be- 
cause it was apparent that much 
money was being taken from the 
public by the tent promoters. 

A campaign of newspaper ad- 
vertising was. mapped out, cover- 
ing a period of three weeks, with 
provisions for follow-ups if the 
effect was not satisfactory. 

A series of six advertisements, 
following a preliminary announce- 
ment, appeared in all Los An- 
geles and Long Beach news- 
papers. The copy was run over 
the name of the Better Business 
Bureau of Los Angeles because 
of the greater weight it was felt 
a local organization would carry 
in the community. 

The effect was almost electrical. 
Within a week the number of oil 
buses around the two parks in 
Los Angeles and Long Beach had 
decreased 90 per cent, and the few 
remaining were having an ap- 
parently difficult time to secure 
enough tourists to make it worth 
while for them to run to the 
fields. 

The Advertising Club of Los 
Angeles added its support to the 
campaign, advertising copy for 
which was prepared under the 
supervision of A. Carman Smith, 
president of the club. 

Frequently it has been said that 
stock promoters fear publicity 
equally as much as they fear 
prosecution, and the experiment 
tried by the National Vigilance 
Committee in California would 
seem to bear this out. William P. 
Green, associate director of ‘the 
committee, who was in charge of 
the investigation in California, 
said on his return to New York 
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from Los Angeles that the results 
secured were an indication of the 
possible use to which advertising 
may be put by Better Business 
Bureaus throughout the country in 
curbing specific abuses that tend 
to undermine the confidence of the 
public in printed salesmanship. 





Plans a Campaign from “Print- 
ers’ Ink” Information 


J. G. CHerry Company 

‘Cepar Rapips, Ia., Aug. 31, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your letter received. enclosing list of 
articles having appeared in your Print- 
ers’ Ink Monthly and Printers’ Ink, 
and thank you for your prompt com- 
pliance with our request. 

We are pleased to advise that we did 
find the information we wanted in some 
of the articles to which you referred 
us, and are going to use this informa- 
tion as the basis for an advertising 
campaign in the dairy trade papers, out- 
lining to our trade the function of the 
jobber and reasons for his being a 
natural and necessary part of distribu- 
tion. 

J. G. CHerry Company. 


Hine Publications Sold 


The Insurance Law Journal, The 
Workmen’s Compensation Law Journal 
and “Hine’s Book of_ Forms” have 
been sold by the Hines Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, to The Underwriter 
Printing & Publishing Company, also 
of that city, and publisher of The 
Weekly Underwriter. 

he Insurance Law Journal will be 
continued as a separate — = by 
a syndicate headed by . Alexandet 
Mack, president of The Underwriter 
Printing & Publishing Company. The 
Workmen’s* Compensation Law Journal 
will be discontinued and its circulation 
merged with The Weekly Underwriter. 
“Hine’s Book of Forms,” an annual, 
will become a_ department. of The 
Weekly Underwriter. 


G. A. Wacuser with “Texas 
Contractor” 


George A. Wacuser has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Texas Contractor, Dallas, Tex. Mr. 
Wacuser was formerly sales promotion 
manager at Kansas City, Mo., of Mont- 
awed Ward & Company, and more 
recently was advertising manager of 
the Bunting Hardware Company, also 
of that city. 


Allyn J. Marsh with New 
York “Tribune” 


Allyn J. Marsh, recently with the 
advertising staff of the New York Times, 
has joined the graphic advertising de- 
partment of the New York Tribune. 
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In a recent issue of Vanity Fair there 
of was a story about cartoonists. My name 
~¢ was not even mentioned. This is suffi- 
did cient testimony to the high standards set 
ed by the aristocrat of magazines. I read 
ing Vanity Fair every month and enjoy it, 
~ even when I don’t understand what it 
bu- 


is talking about. I love it, no matter 
what it may think about me. 
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Aunt Jemima 
of Pancake Fame Killed 
in Chicago 





LAUNDRY truck and a doc- 

tor’s automobile smashed in 
Chicago a few days ago. It was 
one of those common accidents that 
happen daily and are promptly for- 
gotten in a score of American cities. 
But as result of this crash “Aunt 
Jemima” is dead. The aged col- 
ored woman whose pancake ability 
and recipe were advertised all over 
the world was on the sidewalk at 
the time of collision and one of 
the cars struck her down. 

In 1893 at the time of the Chi- 
cago world’s. fair, R. T. Davis, of 
the Davis Milling Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo., engaged Mrs. Nancy 
Green to demonstrate a flour for 
pancakes that he manufactured. 
She had come from the South 
years before and had won a wide 
reputation for her skill as a maker 
of pancakes. Her success at the 
Chicago fair led to a long engage- 
ment as demonstrator with the 
Davis company. For twenty years 
she traveled the country working 
at fairs and expositions as the real- 
life “Aunt Jemima” who had be- 
come familiar to the public 
through the company’s advertising. 

In 1914 the Davis Milling Com- 
pany became the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Company. Other companies 
manufacturing pancake flours and 
other products adopted trade- 
marks similar to the “Aunt 
Jemima” picture and a number of 
important suits resulted from con- 
fusion among the various marks. 
The property right in the “Aunt 
Jemima” trade-mark became well 
recognized in the eyes of various 
courts as being a valuable one. In 
at least four cases the Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Company restrained 
other companies from using the 
name “Aunt Jemima” or the pic- 
ture of a colored woman calcu- 
lated to produce confusion in the 
minds of purchasers, 

The Davis Milling Company 
originated the Aunt Jemima 
trade-mark in 1889 and registered 
it in 1890. Mr. Davis did not en- 
gage Nancy Green for demonstra- 
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tion work until the World’s Fair 
in 1893, but her name and fame as 
Aunt Jemima were widely known 
in the Middle West for several 
years before that date and there is 
little doubt that she was the origi- 
nal of the trade-mark. The “Aunt 
Jemima” picture and ingredients 
have been registered in over forty 
foreign countries, but “Aunt 
Jemima” herself objected to dis- 
playing her skill outside of the 
United States. At the time of the 
Paris exposition she refused all 
inducements to go abroad, fearing 
that she might die on the ocean, 





Spring Campaign Planned for 


Superior Drills 

_In accordance: with its usual adver- 
tising policy, The American Seeding- 
Machine‘ Company, Inc., of Springfield, 
Ohio, maker of “Superior grain drills,” 
will conduct a campaign in farm papers 
that will start about January 1 and 
continue through the spring, Printers’ 
Inx is informed by Frank S. Anthony, 
foreign sales manager. 

In the 1923 campaign fifteen farm 
papers were used. All the advertising 
focused the attention of the farmer on 
the vital importance of proper seeding, 
with the point made that this was a 
certainty with the reliable Superior 
grain drill. Further instruction on bet- 
ter seeding was offered the farmer in 
a booklet entitled “Drilling for Gold,” 
which was mailed on request. 





“Indiana Farmers’ Guide” 


Sold to B. K. Rankin 

B. Kirk Rankin, publisher of the 
Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn., 
has purchased the Indiana Farmers’ 
Guide, Huntington, Ind. 

William G. Campbell, executive sec- 
retary of the Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has resigned, to 
become general manager of the Indiana 
Farmers’ Guide. Mr. Campbell was the 
founder and for many years publisher 
of The Fruit Grower of St. Joseph, 
Mo., which was merged with the 
American Fruit Grower, Chicago. 





E. P. Newins Joins Stewart 
Motor Corporation 


E. P. Newins, formerly in charge of 
sales promotion for the Graham Broth- 
ers Motor Truck Company, Detroit, has 
joined the Stewart Motor Corporation, 
Buffalo, in a similar capacity. 


Joins Chicago Staff of 
“McCall’s” 


Lloyd M. Clark, who for the last year 
has been office manager of the McCall 
Company at New York, has joined the 
Chicago sales staff of McCall's. 
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How to Tell a Good Store 


OE reason why The Elks Magazine makes such 
a definite a ide from the fraternal—to 
2* out of every 5 dealers in towns of 5,000 to 75,000 
is because it so frequently features business articles 
of practical worth. 


An example: 


In the September issue William G. Shepard reveals 
the secret of “How to Tell a Good Store”, throwing 
the cold, hard light of fact on a topic close to the 
pocketbook of every executive concerned with mov- 
ing stock off dealers’ shelves. A practical guide for 


shoppers—and for shippers, 


@A suggestion: Have your credit man write us for 
reprint privileges. 


’ ae uw 
*We have théir fiames, ratings and addresses. 
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Henry Irvi 
ar 
Skinner and the Kill-Joys 


M* Erskine, president of Studebaker Corpora- 
tion of America recently delivered a powerful 
address on the causes of economic unrest and 
suggested as one of the remedies the elimination 
of pessimistic gossip. 


This story b Henry feving Dee is an example 
of what pabiohers can do in farthering the ie 
ciples laid down by Mr. Erskine to solve this 


perplexing economic problem. 


Cihe &lRs 


Magazine 





850,000 identified circulation _ 
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—newspapers are reservoirs 


of unlimited power. 


Daily Newspapers reach every- 
body, everywhere, all the time. 


More merchandise is _ sold 
through advertising in News- 
papers than in any other media. 


Selling goods day after day. 
Crowding stores. Moving stocks. 
Cleaning shelves. Increasing 
turnover. 


Telling news, selling goods and 
nothing more. 


Advertise in cities where you 
have distribution and where you 
can sell your goods at a profit. 


Tap these local reservoirs. You 

_ will find them an incomparable 
sales force ready to be harnessed 
for your product wherever and 
whenever you wish. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Kansas City New York 














A Sales Manager’s Ten Rules for 
Letters to Salesmen 


The Philosophy Back of a Letter Is What Makes It Ring True 


By Roger Davis 


MAN who was, until a few 

months ago, the sales man- 
ager for a good specialty house 
has recently been made _ vice- 
president and general manager for 
a large and better-known concern 
in the same field. 

It has been said that he secured 
his advancement because he could 
write sincere and friendly letters 
to his men on the road. The story 
of his success relates how one of 
his salesmen showed a letter he 
had just received, to a fellow 
traveler as they sat one evening in 
the lobby of a third rate hotel in 
a little Southern city. The other 
man had just received a “do it 
now and do it quick” letter from 
his boss. The difference was so 
startling that he asked permission 
to copy the other man’s letter, 
which he showed to his own sales 
manager and several of the sales 
force the next time he was in 
town. 

The sales manager retired some 
six months later and the presi- 
dent, looking around for a new 
man, asked several of his sales- 
men about other sales man- 
agers. The letter was dug up. 
The writer of it succeeded the 
man who had retired, with the 
added job of vice-president. 

I tried to get a copy of this let- 
ter and several others he had 
written last week. But he told 
me I’d. have to call him “Mr. 
Jones” and not publish his letter. 
“That letter and the rest were 
just personal letters ‘that con- 
tained some sincere friendliness,” 
he said, “and there would be no 
future effectiveness to them at all 
if they were made public. But I 
will tell you a few principles that 
have helped me in writing them. 
They are simple, obvious rules 
laid down by me ‘for myself, but 
if you warit them, here they are.” 

I have summarized his rules and 


some of his comments concern- 
ing them and I shall endeavor to 
relate them here in the manner 
in which he gave them to me: 

(1) Never write a letter when 
youre mad or in a hurry. 

It often happens that the sales 
manager gets a call-down from 
the big chief. It is the natural 
thing in such a case to pass the 
cali-down on as quickly as pos- 
sible. I used to make the mistake 
of adopting “do it now” as a 
motto no matter what mood I 
happened to be in. I would be 
called to the front office, told what 
was wrong with me and my job 
and I would relay it on to the men 
in the field in as quick a manner 
as possible. I came to realize the 
injustice of that course of action. 
Poise is one of the qualities a sales 
manager must have. I have 
trained myself not to write until 
I am sure my attitude is friendly. 
I keep turning the matter over in 
my mind until I know that my 
mood toward the salesman is calm 
and helpful. Then I write my 
letter, not before. 

(2) Never try to be clever or 
sarcastic in a letter. 

There are times when a clever 
opening or a clever paragraph in 
a letter helps make sales; It is all 
right to try cleverness in form 
letters, but I think that the at- 
tempt to be sarcastic or clever has 
hurt more letters from a sales 
manager to his men on the road 
than almost any other quality. It 
is so easy to strike a sour note in 
a letter. When I am tempted to 
do this I immediately remind my- 
self that it was my own fault I 
hired the man and sent him out as 
a sample of my ability to pick and 
train-a man for that particular 
job. If, and when, he falls down 
in the territory, my reputation as 
a sales manager is at stake even 
more than his reputation as a 
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salesman. We are both up against 
it, the salesman and myself, if the 
records in any territory fail to 
show “up. Between us we must 
work out a solution. My letter, 
therefore, must first of all try to 
find out what is the obstacle to 
the salesman’s progress and then 
to help him overcome that ob- 


stacle. My letter must be earnest 
and friendly, not flippant and 
clever. 


(3) Don’t over-congratulate. 

It is almost as easy to over- 
congratulate a man as it is to call 
him down too hard. I again ap- 
ply my rule of allowing the mat- 
ter to cool off. If, after a par- 
ticularly good piece of business, I 
rush to the dictaphone or stenog- 
rapher and pour forth a fervent 
letter of congratulation, I am apt 
to hurt the salesman’s future 
sales, What he does the day after 
he has won a sales victory is just 
as important as what he did to 
win it. Congratulations, therefore, 
should be mixed with caution. 
The pace must be kept up and 
continually improved. The sales- 
man’s success is my success. It 
should be “we” in good times as 
well as in bad. A certain amount 
of praise is as necessary and re- 
freshing to salesmen as a spark- 
ling spring at the side of a dusty 
road. But there is no more use 
in slopping over in praise than in 
picking on men with petty blames. 

(4) Don’t write periodically. 

I gave up the weekly ginger let- 
ter about fifteen years ago. The 
idea of having a form letter for 
each week for fifty-two weeks in 
the year broad enough to meet 
every problem from a case ship- 
ment of hosiery to such emotions 
as pride in the job and loyalty, is 
too big a single order for me. 
have abolished machine-like form 
letters. I believe it is my job to 
write a man when he faces a cer- 
tain problem. First of all I must 
plan my letters on the basis of my 
knowledge of the man so as to 
have him tell me his problem. 
Then I must help him solve it. 
This problem is passed on to 
other men as a general one. In 
this way we compile our sales 
manual, by treating the common- 
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est objections which are met 
with in the field and solving them 
in the light of the experience of 
all the men. My men in the sales 
force are not machines so I can’t 
handle. my letters to them in a 
machine-like manner. I may want 
to write one man three letters in a 
week and another man one letter 
every three weeks, which brings 
me to my next rule. 

(5) Classify. your men. 

It took me several years to 
come to the obvious conclusion 
that every man was a problem in 
himself. He was a human being 
with the desires and faults of a 
human being and I should handle 
him as such. Later on, I discov- 
ered that I could make classifica- 
tions of my men. While each one 
was an individual, working in his 
own way, they seemed to divide 
into three or four groups. I made 
it my business to know each man 
well before he was sent out and 
to know which general group in 
my own mind he fitted in. These 
classifications are arbitrary and 
personal with me, but I have been 
able to get group photographs in 
five different classifications and 
when something is passed on to 
me to pass on to the men, I 
change my letters to fit each 
group, continually refreshing my 
mind and visualizing my men by 
referring to the group photo- 
graphs in my desk. 

(6) Can the cant. 

If my letters are to have the 
ear-marks of friendliness and sin- 
cerity I must avoid certain cant 
phrases and expressions. I have a 
list of them, and every once in a 
while I look them over to see if 
any: of them have been appearing 
in my letters recently. You know 
some of the phrases yourself. It 
is so easy when dictating to say “I 
note with surprise’ or “I beg to 
remain.” These phrases, and a 
large list of them can easily be 
compiled, are worse than useless. 
They add to any letter a stilted 
and insincere note. They rob a 
written communic¢ation of friend- 
liness and sincerity. They should 
be thrown on the scrap heap. 

(7) Let the letters run. 

I know that it has become 
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LADY WARWICK 


HE Countess of Warwick contrasts Victorian 
morals with today’s in the September Har- 
per’s Bazar. Even in Victorian days Harper’s 
Bazar was presenting the mode to the gentlewomen 
of that period just as today its appeal is to the 
smartest women in every community. But, 
- whether or not it has anything to do with morals, 
the smart woman of today spends ten times as much 
as her grandmother—a fact which advertisers in 
Harper’s Bazar thoroughly appreciate. 


Harpers Basar 


2 IN LONDON 6fe.1N PARIS 
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rather the form to write short and 
snappy letters. I believe this is a 
mistake. While letters should not 
be long-winded, they should be 
long in ideas and packed full of 
friendliness. A short and snappy 
letter is apt to have exactly that 
effect—short and snappy. Short 
sentences and short and snappy 
paragraphs are those used to de- 
note anger and excitement. These 
are not the qualities I wish to 
arouse in my letter so I try to 
make my paragraphs and sen- 
tences well rounded and calm. 
Enthusiasm and loyalty are the 
qualities I am after. Enthusiasm 
in the letter is typically associ- 
ated with wide lines, single space, 
long paragraphs; in short, a long 
letter. I do not believe in letting 
brevity become a task master 
which cuts all feeling, friendliness 
and fullness from my letters. I 
let each one of them run until: I 
have said what I want to say and 
then I try to let it end just as nat- 
urally as it began. 

(8) Use some illustrated letters. 

I have long been of the opinion 
that the illustrated letter should 
not be used only for the dealer to 
mail out to his list of customers 
or to be sent to a selected list of 
big prospects. Illustrated letters 
are often very valuable to relieve 
the monotony of long typewritten 
screeds. Many ideas are possible 
of illustration. A good artist can 
make a pen-and-ink sketch of an 
idea and an attention-getting new 
letterhead is ready. This can be 
used for individual letters, trans- 
lating the idea to each salesman 
personally. * 

(9) Make a call-down specific. 

It is often necessary to point 
out to a salesman his weakness. 
The call down is the rock upon 
which so many letters are wrecked. 
In a natural desire to be kindly, it 
is easy to talk in generalities 
which defeat the purpose of the 
letter. Such attempts for gentle- 
ness at the expense of clearness 
remind me of the matron who 
wanted to tell her maid that she 
didn’t clean the furniture care- 
fully. She called Annie into the 
dining-room and said, “Look at 
this; Annie; I can write my name 
in the dust on this table. Watch 
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me.” Annie smiled pleasantly and 
said, “It certainly is a fine thing, 
ma’m, to have a good eddication !” 
If the salesman is off the reserva- 
tion and it requires four telegrams 
in one day to find where he is, it 
isn’t enough to tell him to show 
more team work or loyalty, He 
should be told specifically how his 
actions have mixed up the home 
office. If he fills out the blank 
showing expenses for the thirty- 
first of September, it isn’t suffi- 
cient to plead for more honesty. 
A letter to the point will save 
much correspondence, hard feel- 
ings and confession, 

(10) Let the wives help. 

A volume could be written 
under this head. Most of my 
salesmen are married. - Almost 
without exception my best men 
have the most helpful wives. 
Many a good man in our com- 
pany has lost out because his wife 
was the wrong sort. I feel it is 
up to me to know the wives and 
write an occasional letter to them. 
It is a delicate job, but a profitable 
one if done right. It is a stand- 
ing rule in our company that if a 
man on the road gets blue or sick 
the company will pay for his 
phone call home. With the wives 
helping, it is up to me to help them 
help their husbands. I tell them 
about new products we are bring- 
ing out, about sales contests and 
dealer helps and I ask their ad- 
vice on all sorts of questions with- 
out overdoing it: I consider the 
plan valuable and important. 

“These ten rules are not in- 
clusive,” he told me when he had 
ended here, “but,” he added, “I 
can assure you that I have found 
them helpful.” 





Selling the Outdoors Sells 
Electrical Appliances 


Selling the outdoors to mothers and 
selling fathers on the idea of more 
outdoors and playtime for mothers is 
the indirect method adopted by The 
Apex Electrical Distributing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in its autumn na- 
tional magazine advertising, to sell more 


of its products, the Apex cleaner, Ro- 
tarex Kook-Rite, Rotarex washer, and 
Rotarex ironer. direct-mail cam- 


paign to dealers is being made calling 
attention and urging tie-ups with this 
advertising program which includes full 
pages in two colors'in séveral national 
and women’s publications. 
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Behind the front office 


they are all machine shops 
MOTOR CAR or Pullman car, elec- 


tric motor or elevator, locomotive or 
limousine, steam shovel or sugar 
machinery —if it’s manufactured 
from metal, it has to be made in a 
machine shop. 


Go back of the front office into the 
works—every machine shop faces 
the same general problems, uses 
largely the same shop equipment. So 
naturally the manufacturing execu- 
tives—the men who do the buying— 
read the same paper. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 


known for 45 years as the Market 
Place of the Machinery Industries. 


If the machine shop uses your prod- 
uct — paints, lubricants, compres- 
sors,. motors, machine tools, small 
tools, material handling or other 
shop equipment—advertise it ade- 
quately, in the 


<ge \ Meica Yachis 


aw oh 





Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 





Tue Marget Puacre or THE 
Macuinery INpbvusTRIES 
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—the ready buyer 


He you ever noticed that a wad of bills on 


your person makes you far more susceptible to 
spending than the same amount deposited to 
your credit in the Steenth National? 

The saloonkeeper of another day found that con- 
verting salary checks into currency somehow stimulat- 
ed business. Manynationaladvertisersengaged in more 
worthy businesses today do not realize the relation of 
ready money in prospects’ pockets to increased volume 
of sales; that the dollar in hand—or hose—for sales 
purposes is worth ten in safe deposit. Ready money 
is perhaps the greatest subjective sales agent in human 
nature. The pregnant purse succumbs to sales effort 
easier than the provident pass book. Sweeney’s pocket- 
book reacts to the advertising appeal Jong before 
Stuyvesant’s paying teller. 


* * * 


See the average man, steps up to the barred 
window on Saturday and receives a little manila 
envelope of currency; or he slides his semi-monthly 
check across the bank counter for exchange into cash. 
With money jingling in his jeans, Sweeney feels a 
thrill of power that even the rg bundle of coupons 
never brings to’a Stuyvesant. His wad of syealth cre- 
- ates a consciousness of capacity to purchase—a conscious- 
ness exceeding possession‘of gold mines in Ophir, 
shares of steel, or rich but mortal relatives. When 


7 aN yea tes . 
os ? “i 
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Mrs. Sweeney does her Saturday shopping, her hand- 
bag holds cash—and definite concepts of what the cash 
will accomplish. From capacity to consummation is 
a quick step with the Sweeneys. 

Ready money permits the Sweeneys.to obey their 
impulses, accede to their desires; to follow fashions 
and adopt fads; to buy silk shirts and summer furs, 
ice cream cones and fireless cookers; to contract mar- 
riages, and for the education of children, the owner- 
ship of homes, cars, diamonds, vacuum cleaners, 
pianos, phonographs—which more ready money will 
pay for! 

The Sweeneys—and most of the world—live on 
ready money, from pay envelope to consumption. 
Regular infiltrations of income make them the best 

prospects in this world for almost 
anything. When advertisement or 
shop window tempts, the selling pro- 
cess is a short circuit. And advertising 

_ to the mass market, where the gap be- 
tween creating desire and ringing up 
the sale is shortest, is most efficient 
and least expensive. 


* * * 


ELL it to Sweeney in The News 

and get business now! Bring home 

your New York advertising dollar be- 

fore it grows acompound interest beard. 

Here you have the.largest, richest, most compact 

sales territory in the world; and a medium to get 

maximum action from such a market at minimum 

expense—the largest morning circulation in America, 

688,577 copies, August, 1923, daily average, and 

96.5% concentrated in New York City 
and suburbs. Get the facts. 





The Sweeney series has been issued in 
folder form. Write for the full set. 


eco 
i 
THE @ NEWS | 
New Yorks Picture Newspaper : 
25 Park Place, New York ‘Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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Over $19,000,000.00 


will soon be spent in Denver 
and vicinity for three public 
improvements. 


MOFFAT TUNNEL—a six-mile bore thru the 
main range of the Rockies. Preliminary work 
started. To cost $6,720,000. 


DENVER’S WATER SYSTEM—to be improved 
to the extent of $6,500,000. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS—$6,150,000 has been appro- 
priated for building of new schools. Construc- 
tion will start in very near future. A $2,350,000 
school building program.has just been com- 
pleted. Below is shown the new Administrative 
office building of Denver’s Public Schools. 





Denver is growing rapidly and is a heavy buyer— 
this city is the hub of supply and demand for the 
Rocky Mountain West, serving millions of people in 
this vast region. 


National advertisers will be well advised to concen- 
trate on Denver during the next two years. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 


(Every morning) 


\ and 
Che THE DENVER TIMES 
(Every evening except Sunday) 
Curcado EVENING Post are the logical papers with which 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR to cover Denver and surrounding 


Loursvitis HERA territory. | 
Roacy MOUNTAIN NEWS Representatives | 


DENVER TIMES VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. | 
300 Madison A’ - N York Cit : 
MUNCIE STAR Steger Building gee - “Chien nL 1 








TrrecHaureSmre Free Press Building - Detroit, Mich. 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


742 Market Street - San Francisco, Cal. 
Times Building - Los. Angeles, Cal, 
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Land Banks 
Discuss Advertising 
Plans 





How advertising can help sell 
the Joint Stock Land Banks 
and their bonds to the American 
public proved to be the focal point 
of discussion at the recent fifth 
annual meeting of* the American 
Association of Joint Stock Land 
Banks in Chicago. Practically 
every speaker on the program 
stressed the necessity of an edu- 
cational campaign on the part of 
the banks to make the system bet- 
ter understood. At the close of 
the three-day session it was 
recommended that a committee 
be appointed to present a plan of 
advertising to the association at 
its mid-winter meeting. 

“Farm mortgage bankers have 
not given up hope of amending 
the federal farm loan act,” R. P. 
Cravens, vice-president of the 
Kansas City Joint Stock Land 
Bank, told the association at its 
opening sessions. “Several bills 
have been introduced in Congress 
to abolish the joint stock land 
banks. It is almost certain that 
additional legislation directed 
against these banks will be 
brought up at the next session. 
There is much educational work 
to be done. Co-operation with 
bond houses and bankers is be- 
coming more and more a matter 
of vital importance.” 

Various other speakers pointed 
out that in spite of the recent 
growth of joint stock land banks 
there was hardly a bank in the 
association that could not handle 
double the volume of its business 
of the last year. The joint stock 
land bank is still confused with 
the Federal land bank to the 
former’s disadvantage, members of 
the association reported. Besides 
this the public needs advertising 
to tell them the reasons why joint 
stock land banks’ bonds must re- 
main in the tax exempt class of 
securities. “ 

Following the convention ses- 
sions an open discussion was held 
on methods for improving the 
market for joint stock land bank 
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bonds. The association had in- 
vited a number of representatives 
of banking and bond houses to at- 
tend this conference and to ex- 
press their views. William H. 
Maxwell, Jr., vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, 
New York, voiced the opinion that 
advertising was the only means of 
getting the fullest co-operation 
from the banking house. “The 
Joint Stock Land Bank system is 
still new and many houses that, 
make a secondary market for 
your bonds are not thoroughly 
familiar with it. You cannot run 
any new organization at express 
train speed but you can hasten 
your progress by advertising the 
facts that you have at your dis- 
posal. Where you are in compe- 
tition with the bonds of industrial 
companies and _ railroads and 
where the banking. house makes a 
larger commission on the bonds 
there is no market for land bank 
bonds. 

“Advertising will create a mar- 
ket for your bonds that the bank- 
ing house will have to recognize 
if you will advertise directly to 
the public. You can create such a 
responsive market that any bank- 
ing house will be glad to handle 
your bonds at the commission you 
can afford to pay.” 

Guy Huston, president of the 
association and president: of the 
Chicago Joint Stock Land Bank, 
indicated that he would appoint a 
committee soon to present an ad- 
vertising plan at the meeting of 
the association to be held in 
Washington this winter. C. L. 
Harrison of the Southeast-Mis- 
souri Bank of Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., will be chairman of this 
committee. 


Campaign for “R & W” 
Suitings 

A campaign is being conducted by 
Rosenwald & Weil. Inc., Chicago. to * 
advertise its line of suitings which J 
sold under the trade name “R. & “nd 
Max J. .Heep, sales and advertising 
manager, informs Printers’ Inx that 
business publications and _ direct-mail 
advertising are being used in this cam- 
paign. 

The company recently made applica- 
tion for registration of the trade-ma 
“Pilgrims” for use on mill finished 
worsteds. 




















A Story of the Market Expansion 
of a Southern Baker 


From an Original Appropriation of a Few Hundred Dollars the Gardner 
Bakeries of Norfolk Are Spending over $100,000 in 1923 


[t is always interesting to watch 
a firm that, by means of a good 
product and consistent courage in 
advertising, has been able to out- 
grow its original home market. 

The recorded history of adver- 
tising is able to point to a long 
line of such successes from the 
days when Milo C. Jones made his 
dairy-farm sausage a nationally 
known delicacy and the product 
made by a local druggist became 
Pompeian Massage Cream, until 
more recently Elmer Dittmer, of 
Williamsport, Pa., started to make 
Cromar known through a wide 
territory. 

Every year produces numerous 
examples of local druggists, candy 
makers, machine shops, furniture 
plants, household appliance makers 
and even lumber yard owners who 
have expanded a local reputation 
to their own profit and the benefit 
of a larger number of consumers. 

This article tells of a local cake 
baker who, starting on a side 
street in a Southern city with a 
recipe, a willing cook and courage 
more than ordinary, has built a 
business with wide distribution 
east of the Mississippi River. 

It was a little over fifty years 
ago in a small building in Nor- 
folk, Va., that the late John W. 
Gardner started to market Gard- 
ner’s cakes. In those days cooking 
was a fine art and recipes were 
treasured possessions, handed down 
from mother to daughter, and 
sometimes exchanged among good 
friends. Many of these recipes 
had been worked out by old South- 
ern. Mammies, who, using fresh 
country eggs and fine butter, made 
the most delicious cakes by mixing 
the dough in great yellow bowls 
by hand. It was one of these old 
Southern Mammies who worked 
out the recipe for the cakes that 
Mr. Gardner started to sell in his 
little shop.on a side street. 

At first, nrighbors were the only 


customers, but gradually the fame 
of the home-made cakes spread 
until finally many Norfolk citi- 
zens came to the little store to 
purchase rather than make their 
own. This demand gradually 
tutned a little retail store into a 
big business. Customers kept ask- 
ing their grocers to get Gardner’s 
Home Made Cakes for them. The 
grocers wanted to comply, so 
Gardner had to build a new and 
larger bakery. 

The founder’s son, W. A. Gard- 
ner, then came into the business, 
and with hand carts for delivery 
purposes, the trade of the little 
bakery started to grow. Demand 
spread out beyond the original 
market, as people told about the 
cakes they had bought and liked. 


SCATTERED CONSUMER DEMAND 
WIDENS DISTRIBUTION 


This word-of-mouth advertising 
proved a great stimulant to the 
little business. Former residents of 


- Norfolk, moving to other parts of 
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the country, persistently asked 
their local dealers for the cakes, in 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina 
and as far north as Baltimore. It 
became necessary to build another 
and still another addition to the 
original bakery. With resources 
at hand for big production, a sales- 
man was put on the road and 
more orders came in. But with 
production capacity greatly stim- 
ulated, with a product which had 
proved itself wherever - tried, it 
became apparent to the owners of 
the business that it was time to 
stimulate and keep steady the de- 
mand by telling an ever increasing 
number of people about Gardner’s 
Cakes. 

A’ small initial appropriation 
was voted. The officials of the 
company, after consideration, be- 
lieved that the appetite appeal 
that had made the cakes fanious 
up to this point, should be the 
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Nine cereals are advertised 
in Minneapolis. Five use 
The Journal exclusively, 
three favor The Journal, 
and one—the smallest— 
divides his lineage equally. 
The Journal’s lead thisyear 
is 24,789 lines or 71.1%. 













THE 
| MINNEAPOLIS| 
JOURNAL 


‘epresented in New York, Chicago, and 
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thing stressed in the advertising. 
Street-car cards in color were de- 
cided upon as a tryout method. 
This advertising started some 
fifteen years ago. At first a very 
small appropriation was used, then 
a larger appropriation of $5,000 
was ‘made; the following year this 
was increased to $10,000, and the 
appropriation next year to $15,000. 





INK Sept. 13, 1923 
Gardner force in the spring of this 
year. Fifteen portfolios contain- 
ing reproductions of the street-car 
and newspaper advertising were 
furnished to the salesmen calling 
on the trade; 2,000 folder notices 
containing reproductions of both 
kinds of advertising, package in- 
serts, window displays, and other 
dealer helps, were mailed to a 
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IN COLOR, THAT HELPED SPREAD THE FAME DF 


GARDNER’S CAKE 


During this time sales increased 
in each locality where advertising 
was used. 

In 1920 a large new plant was 
built in Baltimore. As sales in- 
creased the advertising increased, 
until for 1923 the sum of $100,000 
is being spent for street-car and 
newspaper advertising. 

In over fifty cities these two 
mediums are carrying the message 
of Gardner’s Cakes to millions of 
people. From the original hand- 
cart delivery system, today there 
are more than sixty-five distribu- 
tors, most of them master bakers 
in their own towns, selling these 
cakes on their own delivery sys- 
tems of from three to fifty auto- 
mobile trucks each. 

From a single salesman there 
has’ developed a sales force of 
ten field men whose territory is 
so arranged that once every two 
weeks each spends at least one 
week with one of the distributors. 
These men are used both as mis- 
sionaries and salesmen. 

Philadelphia. was invaded by the 


list of representative retail gro- 
cers in the city, and the last 
page of the folder was a re- 
print of a Gardner advertisement 
gummed at the top, ready to be 
put up in the grocer’s window. 

As each city was added the 
merchandising departments of the 
local street railways and news- 
papers were used in order to get 
every new retailer to tie up. with 
the advertising being done by the 
company in that locality. 

At the present time ten different 
varieties of cake, varying from the 
plain and marble varieties to such 
fancy names as “Chocolate Marsh- 
mallow” and “Caramel Banquet” 
are being made by the company. 


H. E. Phelps, Secretary, 


Brennan-Eley Company 

H. E. Phelps, formerly with Williams 
& Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago, has been 
appointed secretary of The Brennan- 

ley Company, advertising agency of 
Chicago. e was also at one time with 
the J. L. Kraft Bros. Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of cheese. Mr. Phelps 
will have charge of copy direction and 
service. 
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Which magazines 


reach the greatest percentage 
of possible consumers of 
your product ? 


e 


N one of our large middle-western cities an 

intensive analysis of the readers of forty-four 
leading magazines has been completed by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 


The purpose of this investigation was two-fold 
—to determine, so far as possible, the quality of 
circulation supplied by individual magazines and 
also the percentage of duplication among them. 


The scene of the investigation was Cincinnati, 
its suburbs, and the adjacent cities—enclosing 
within their boundaries over 500,000 people— 
selected as typical of the country at large—an 
area large enough to be indicative yet not too 
large for thorough treatment. 


The method pursued was simple—but direct 
and accurate. Up-to-date circulation lists were 
furnished by the magazines; and a staff of checkers 
checked the name and address of every subscriber 
to the forty-four magazines against the latest city 
directories. 


These directories are published annually, and 


give not only the names and addresses of the 
citizens of Cincinnati and adjacent cities, but also 
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Cuart 1. Showing the relative proportion of men, married women, and 
single women among the subscribers of each of five general magazines. 




















their occupations—if in business, the kind of posi- 
tion held. The directories list, too, in most cases, 
the relationship between members of a family. 


Against these directories a check was made of 
the sex of each reader; the occupation—and posi- 
tion when in a company—of the reader or principal 
members of the reader’s family; and finally, the 
women were checked as single or married. 

When this was completed—when each subscriber 
on the lists of the forty-four magazines was checked 
—then came the work of counting and classifying 
the names of the readers—78,933 in number. 


Classifications were made that gave for each 
magazine: 

The percentage of subscriptions addressed to 
men 


The percentage of subscriptions addressed to 
married women 

The percentage of subscriptions addressed to 
single women 

The percentage of subscriptions addressed to 
institutions 
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Next was made an intensive classification by 
occupation; each subscriber to each magazine was 
recorded under the proper sub-division in one of 
the following groups: 


GROUP I GROUP III 
Executives Laborers 
Professionals Transportation employees 
Merchants Teamsters, Chauffeurs, etc. 
Cudaeiidcie? Tranelers Personal Service employees 

Dressmakers 

GROUP II Public Service employees 
Clerical workers GROUP IV 
Skilled workmen Institutions 


These several classifications of readers served to 
answer the first purpose of the investigation: to 
determine the quality of circulation supplied by 
each of the forty-four magazines in this area. It 
gave the proportion of men to women readers— 
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Cuart 2. Here the readers of five general magazines have been separated 
by occupation into four groups—showing the relative proportion of readers 
in each group of each magazine. 
Group 1 includes executives, professionals, merchants, commercial travelers 
Group 2 includes clerical workers and skilled workmen 
Group 3 includes semi-skilled and unskilled laborers 

Group 4 includes institutional circulation 

Where the subscribers are women, they have been grouped either by their 
own occupation or the occupation of the principal member of their family) 
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Cuart 3. Showing the low percentage of circulation of one woman's 
magazine duplicated by each of three other women’s magazines of a 
similar nature. 





the proportion of married women to single—the 
proportion of readers in each occupational group 
to the readers in the remaining groups. 

Finally, the forty-four magazines were grouped 
according to editorial policies. Readers of one 
magazine were checked against the names of read- 
ers of other magazines in the same group; the sub- 
scription lists of magazines in one group were 
checked against the lists of magazines in other 
groups. 

This check served to answer the second purpose 
—to determine the percentage of duplication be- 
tween magazines and between groups of 
magazines. 

The data resulting from this investigation have 
been reduced to charts similar to the three repro- 
duced here. From these charts may readily be 
selected the magazines which reach the greatest 
percentage of possible consumers of your product 
in this typical area. 

A booklet fully explaining this analysis of maga- 
zine circulation is being issued by the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. A copy will gladly be sent 
to you upon request. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 





Perfecting a Close Tie-up of Name- 
Plate and Pictured Product 


Affiliation of Illustration with Lettering in a Way to Associate the Two 
as One in the Consumer’s Mind 


By W. Livingston Larned 


NUMBER of _ seemingly 
41 valid reasons may be assigned 
for the modern tendency to make 
the name of a manufacturer and 
his product inseparable through the 
use of illustrations. Not the least 
important of these is the difficulty 
many persons have of remember- 
ing names as identified with certain 
products. But where a name is 
linked with a picture, the task ap- 
pears to be much easier. It should 
be remembered that advertising 
now boasts a formidable array of 
these names, with new ones added 
every hour. ’ 
The name-plated product is a 
familiar device, ranging from 
grand pianos to oranges. “Put 


the name right on the article” 
represents the popular conception 


of shrewd salesmanship. To 
link up similarly these two: units 
in advertising display is, there- 
fore, a natural development. 
There is a species of genius in 
the Oak Flooring Bureau maga- 
zine advertisement reproduced on 
page 58. A complete and most 
attractive enclosed scéne tapers 
off, to bring into the foreground 
three flooring-board ends, zig- 
zagged down in such a fashion as 
to permit the fitting in of the 
three familiar letters of the word 
Oak. It will be recalled that in 
this advertising, “Oak” takes on 
trade-mark significance, | when 
used in conjunction with “floors.” 
We have, therefore, a name- 
plate display and an illustration of 
a product, inseparably meshed. As 
you read the name you see the 
article. In addition to this, it 
must be admitted that attention is 
directed with extraordinary sure- 
ness and skill to the letters. They 
become fixed in the mind, due 
to the novelty of their arrange- 
ment and their setting. By 
framing the main illustration, at 
the top, in a special border, and 


having the three floor planks jut 
out from it, there is a little sug- 
gestion of a broken floor, or one 
which has been left uncompleted. 
From almost every standpoint, this 
name-plate picture is an ideal ex- 
ample of the idea under discussion. 

Where the advertised product is 
in a container, and not large or 
clumsy, it has come to be the 
method to break in deliberately 
upon a signature or name plate, 
and insert this pictorial element. 
Carnation Milk has accomplished 
this with pronounced success. As 
you read the name, you see the 
can of milk. The eye can’t pos- 
sibly digest one without the other. 


OTHER EXAMPLES 


Bauer & Black display has done 
this satisfactorily, the name acting 
as a sort of counter, upon which 
the several products are artistically 
displayed. It is being done for 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, and for 
Diamond Salt. The trade name 
“Sunkist” is almost invariably 
placed in direct juxtaposition to 
a round and tempting trade- 
marked orange in a_ special 
wrapper of tissue. 

More advertisers than we would 
care to count have made a radical 
decision as to display names, 
breaking entirely away from the 
signature idea. The display of 
the trade name on the package is 
made sufficiently large to serve this 
purpose. It becomes, in itself, a 
signature, sufficiently obvious, and 
often unusually conspicuous be- 
cause of surrounding material on 
the label. Snowdrift has solved 
this quite neatly, with a very large 
can, always admirably placed, in 
a position which will guarantee 
easy eye range. The brilliant blue 
label, simple as to design, features 
the name Snowdrift. It is the first 
thing you see, as a matter of fact, 
when you look at the advertise- 
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ment. We refer more particularly 
to color inserts in magazines. 
nm many instances, the name 


- Palmolive, in bright yellow, on 
a same-size green package, serves 
as the best possible name display. 
Old Dutch Cleanser campaigns 
have utilized the same scheme. 
It is 


Fels Naptha does likewise. 
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name plate of The Heid Company, 
manufacturer of straw hats, 
formed entirely of small figures 
wearing the headgear. There was 
virtually a sea of straws shaped 
into letters. 

_Nor is this sort of thing so 
difficult to accomplish. If your 
problem was similar to that of 
the Heid picturized 
name plate, you would 
have a photographer 


take a look-down 
view, in summer, of 
any large crowd, 
straw hats being 
everywhere in evi- 
dence, mount the 
ae print and have an 
ing oth a pp, sng ad ncn artist outline across 
and all the germs remain in the carpet, sed constant ° é 
Yt its face the letters. 
What a today? _ Then he would paint 

a . 
pa yo a sere ag of 
Songs eeeeatin teeta anes ae the photograph, leav- 
Sp end te ede d Cotesieet pean ing the living signa- 
Sai ae Nae re cert on ture. This identical 
tao raw teagan procedure has been 
SSSR followed with success 
Rog Bem by a number of ad- 
vertisers. One con- 
2a cern made its signa- 
ase ture of photographic 
aa letters which gave a 
Feat suggestion of the 


ii 
i 


i 
i 


plant ; another formed 
the letters of con- 
crete, while a_ third 
compounded a name 





POR EVERLASTING ECONOMY 


plate of particles of 
grain. 
Recent Onyx Hos- 


A NEW SIGNIFICANCE GIVEN “OAK” IN RELATION TO 
“FLOORS” BY THIS ARRANGEMENT OF NAME AND USE 





reasoned that the name plate is 
seen where it belongs, as it is on 
the actual goods, which provides a 
sensible and helpful mental tie-up. 
In all forms of advertising, with 
reference also to outdoor advertis- 
ing and labels on containers, the 
current trend is in the direction 
of bolstering poor memories by 
‘picturizing the name. And one 
method of arriving at this is to 
tie very closely the name with the 
article. 
-©'In trade publications it is more 
in evidence than ever, although the 
audience is by no mearis the same. 
One of the most effective com- 
mercial displays of this character 
we have ever. seen was the simple 


iery illustrations in 
magazines, with the Onyx name 
plate seen alluringly through the 
transparent silk stockings, which 
were held across the face of 
the lettering, furnish another dem- 
onstration of how advertisers may 
make it compulsory for the reader 
to see name and product at the 
same identical second. A tie-up 
of this character is unusually 
complete. 
Incidentally, it will be interest- 
ing, perhaps, to know how these 


“transparency” illustrations are 
sometimes made. There are two 
methods. One is to produce the 


results via photographically per- 
fect original drawings. Thus, 
using the Onyx picture of lettering 
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Youth 
Must Be Served 


(Even in Motor Cars) 


“You cannot sell automobiles today, even 
the higher-priced cars, without first satis- 
fying the younger element of the family,” 
says Mr. Parkinson, President of the 
William Parkinson Motor Sales Company 
of New York. 

Manufacturers and distributors of auto- 
mobiles recognize the importance of the 
“Age Factor”’ in selling cars. 

Proof of this is found in the newspaper 
advertising situation in Chicago. During 
the first eight months of 1923 the gain of 
the Chicago Evening American in auto- 
mobile lineage over the same period of 
1922 exceeded that of the com bined gain 
of all other Chicago daily papers. 


Why? 
The Chicago Evening American appeals 


to and is read by young people—people 
under forty and those who THINK under 


forty. 


A Good Nadine 
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seen through a perfectly trans- 
parent and sheer stocking, as an 
example, the artist need only first 
make a complete drawing of the 
name plate, and then air-brush 
the hosiery over it, to just the 
right texture. 

But these effects can be secured 
with the camera’s aid. A series 


Heidstraws now selling in the finest retail stores of the country, 
have assured for Heid a place among the leaders of this industry. 
The new 1924 line, now on the road, and at the New York head- 
quarters, is therefore looked for with critical interest by progressive 
merchants everywhere. Our showing of Italian and China fancy 
braids (which are rapidly increasing in popularity), is so strong 
and varied as to be without comparison in the market's present 


offerings. 


A visit to the new Heid plant, and an inspection of the entire floor 
devoted to the specialized products of straw, will quickly “explain” 


the genuine values in Heidstraws for 1924. 
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Some interesting mental and 
memory tests have been made 
this subject of “remembering the 
name of the product” and it has 
been found that where a name is 
linked inseparably with a picture 
of the thing advertised, the aver 
age person retains the combined 
picture to a far greater degree. 
Thus, the widely ad- 
vertised name of a 
wall covering was 
shown merely in 
trade-mark style let- 
tering and with np! 
embellishment of any 
sort, and comparatively 
few of those in the 
test. could be sure as 
to the character of the 
product. But when the 
lettering was shown 
printed across a sample! 
of wall-paper, then at 
once the story of the 
product came to mind. 
Mere eccentricity or 
individuality of name- 





FRANK P. HEID & COMPANY 


lt WEST t9ch STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


plate lettering does 
not seem to suffice, al- 





Member of National Assocation of Saw Hat Manufacturers 


A S{MPLE METHOD CALLING FOR THE CO-OPERATION OF 


PHOTOGRAPHER AND ARTIST 


of magazine illustrations was de- 
sired of attractive housewives and 


scenic bits seen through very 
beautiful lace curtains. It was 
particularly desired that none of 
the pattern of the product be lost. 
A series was posed in a studio, 
with curtains draped under exact 
lighting conditions and models in 
position behind the draperies. The 
hazy views of the figures were 
adequate and altogether charming 
because of the uncertainty of de- 
tail. But expert lighting, as we 
have suggested, is really the secret 
of it. Such subjects, photographed 
in the conventional manner, would 
be unsatisfactory. 


though it is of help, 
of course. 

If people are to use 
a trade name in an 
efficient manner, and 
if they are to remem- 
ber both, without hest 
tation, then the ideal 
name plate is at once 
an illustration and a 
name, both in one. 

When Bassick cast- 
ers were first adver- 
tised, a pictorial name-plate sig- 
nature was devised which has 
been serviceable ever since, and 
which, while in -no way sensa- 
tional, is an adequate method of 
handling the problem. First of 
all, the Bassick lettering is dis 
tinctive. Then, always in close 
touch with this lettering, but not 
necessarily in the same position in 
every instance, there will be found 
a box of casters and a box, over- 
turned, with the casters spilling 
out and’ over, in and around, the 
name. As you read the name you 
see the product, which is the mod- 
ern idea amd the admittedly 
efficient one, when the poor mem- 
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itor& PublisherSays 


Issue of August 25 1923 Page3l 


ix-day issue 
«tect total for a St wit 
The highe® the Detroit N : 


agate lines The 


News places 
I of thé 4 551,914 agat . 


Evening 

ad “ee: Papers a : ° 
siete Byte Del nto 
lines, ~ nd Sunday total of 238) 7t8 


1 advertising 
the largest loca e 
he rT hey Detroit News, daily an 
‘Sunday, with 8,992,130 agate . 





The high , pom 
est six. : 

papers, Sund y coi, “9 

p y advertising eae 

CWS, 7,121,240 lines, 


i aper supremacy in the classi- 
ecu seid fo in the hands for the first half 


3,227,624 lines. 








1923 of the Detroit News, with 


quotations from the 

August 25th issue of 
“Editor and Publisher” au- 
thoritatively show The De- 
troit News leadership in 
America for the first half of 
1923. Note, especially, that 
The Detroit News led all 
other American newspapers 
in— 


T HE five accompanying 


Week day advertising 


Local advertising (daily 
and Sunday) 


National advertising 
(evening) 


For EIGHT YEARS The 
Detroit News has maintained 
advertising leadership in 
America—being first, second 
or third in advertising contin- 
uously since 1915. 


This is because the rich 
Detroit market offers na- 
tional advertisers exceptional 
sales opportunity; because 
The Detroit News has, with 
one exception, the most thor- 
ough coverage of any met- 
ropolitan newspaper. 


Have you something to offer Detroit's 
1,200,000 prosperous, Iiberal-spending citi- 


zens ? The Ni 


ews wil] carry your message to 


90,000 more families in Detroit than any 


other newspaper. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday In Michigan 
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Impressing Your Sales Message 
Upon the National Consciousness 


Threading the infinite variety | 
of American life is a vein of 
common. understanding. There 
is a National Consciousness | 


that finds expression in a unity 


of thought and habit and need. 











CAMPBELL~EWALD 


DETROIT CHICAGO _ . 
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Because of this mutual interest it is 
possible for magazines to appeal 
with equal force to men and women 
in widely separated parts of the 
nation. Possible, too, for manufac- 
turers to reach this same national 
market in behalf of their products 
and merchandise. 


When your products are ready for 
national markets and when all 
conditions are favorable — you will 
find the judicious use of national 
advertising a quick, sure and eco- 


* nomical means of impressing your 


sales message upon this national 
consciousness. 


Evidence of this company’s ability 
to appeal to all America through 
advertising well directed can be ob- 
served in the records of Campbell- 
Ewald clients who—during the many 
years that they have been served 
by this company—have enjoyed 
certain and continuous growth. 





COMPANY cAdvertisin 





DAYTON TORONTO 








we 
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ories of the majority are taken 
into consideration. 

“As I see it,” states a national 
advertiser, “an advertising signa- 
ture should be patterned after the 
actual product. If a concern puts 
out a range, the name appears in 
some conspicuous place on that 
range. Why not do the same in 
the case of signatures? Although 
there may be main illustrations 
of ranges above, nevertheless, I 
like to see product and signature 
as a final summing up. That is 
the way we operate, and we have 
a dozen different articles.” 

There would be less conscious 
and unconscious plagiarism of 
trade names, were advertisers to 
follow this new custom of a com- 
plete tie-up between the name and 
the product, according to authori- 
ties on the subject. 

And by illustrated name plates 
we do not refer to those which 
borrow a theme from a word in 
the signature and visualize it, such 
as an arrow run through letters 
if the name of the concern were 
the Arrow Manufacturing Com- 
pany. ’ 

However intricate in design a 
product may be, it is always pos- 
sible to present it in decorative 
form for reduction to any desired 
size. We recall an illustration of 
a piece of machinery fifty feet 
high, reduced and visualized in 
outline pen and ink, to go within 
the loop of an initial letter for 
signature purposes. And_ there 
was no mistaking its real identity. 


Confection Account for 
V. P. LaPorte 


Bylund Brothers, Inc., New York, 
confectioners, have placed their adver- 
tising account with V. P. LaPorte, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city. Re- 
ligious publications will be used this 
fall in a campaign to churches, socie- 
ties, etc., urging candy sales for raising 
funds at fairs. The campaign is sup- 
plemented with direct mail. 


Additions to W. B. Ziff Staff 


G. H. Reeling, formerly with the 
Chicago American, has joined the sales 
staff of the W. B. Ziff Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, Chicago. Jones 
B. Frankel, who managed the Ziff com- 
pany’s New York office and who_has 
mére recently been with Zura, Inc., 
toilet preparations, Chicago, also has 


pioed the Chicago office of the W. B. | 


Company. 
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Staff Changes on McGraw- 
Hill Electrical Publications 


The McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New 
York, has made the following changes 
in the staff of its electrical publications: 
_M. E. Herring, St. Louis representa- 
tive, has been advanced to the position 
of Cleveland manager of Electrical World, 
Industrial Engineer and Journal of 
Electricity, succeeding H. W. Knowles 
who has resigned. 

G. G. Sears, who has been a member 
of the Chicago staff of Electrical Mer- 
chandisi and Electrical Retailing has 
replaced Mr. Herring in St. Louis. 

Albert Hauptli, Jr., and H. S. Vaile, 
will represent Electrical World, Indus- 
trial Engineer and Journal of Electricity, 
in the Chicago territory. Mr. Hauptli 
succeeds L, F. Gordon, resigned. 

William C. Cleworth, business man- 
ager of Electrical Retailing, also has 
been appointed assistant business man- 
ager of Industrial Engineer. 

Edgar Kobak, manager of Electrical 
World and Industrial Engineer, has 
appointed in charge of all sales work 
on the Journal of Electricity in the ter- 
ritory east of the Rocky Mountains, as 
well as manager of the “‘Central Station 
Directory” published by the McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc. 


Studebaker Makes New 
Production Record 


All previous records are reported broken 
by The Studebaker Corporation of Amer- 
ica, South Bend, Ind., with the produc- 
tion of 15,700 cars during August. Pro- 
duction for the first eight months was 
110,540 cars, compared with 78,369 for 
the corresponding period of last year 
— 109,222 cars for the full year of 
922. 


To Advertise in Pacific Coast 
Newspapers 


The Beaver State Manufacturing 
Company, Portland, Ore., manufacturer 
of the Beaver Patent dining table, will 
conduct a campaign in Pacific Coast 
newspapers. This advertising will be 
directed by the Botsford-Constantine 
Company, advertising agency of that city. 


S. N. Hines to Join Trenton 
Agency 


S. N. Hines will join Jackson Evans 
Moore, Inc., Trenton, N. J., advertis- 
ing agency, as vice-president and treas- 
urer, on September 15. Mr. Hines was 
formerly treasurer of the Pocahontas 
Fuel Company, New York, 


INK 


Glaser Corporation Becomes 
Glaser-Marks, Inc. 


The Glaser Corporation, Boston adver- 
tising agency, has changed its name to 
Glaser-Marks, Inc. The officers remain 
unchanged, Louis Glaser continuing as 
president and H. J. Marks as vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the new company. 
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COLOR 


tells the Story 





{ OLOR tells a story of progress. 
The beautifully decorated pack- 
age on the grocer’s shelf enfolds a 
tale of business romance that rivals 
fiction. It proclaims the manufac- 
turer’s belief that he has perfected 
his product through the stress of com- 
petition until it has won a deserving 
place in the marts of trade. Color 
is the herald of success, and the con- 
suming public confirms it by buying 
again and again. 
Manufacturer, distributor, retailer 
each has something to sell. Color 
will make its selling easier. Color 
Printing Headquarters specializes in 
every form of color-work. Folding 
packages unique in form and color; 
labels that are outstanding; wrap- 
pers, folders, calendars and displays 
so strikingly original that selling 
is greatly simplified. Simple unit 
orders or complete color campaigns 
are produced by us with equal care. 








We maintain the most complete 
trade-mark bureau in existence. 
Names and trade-marks, 750,000 of 
them are listed—accurately and 
ready for quick reference. Investi- 
gations involving thousands of names 
have been conducted for our clients 
to protect their rights of registration. 
No fee is charged, for the value of 
this service cannot be measured by 
dollars and cents. If in need of trade- 
mark advice, consult us. 


With the experience gained by the 
vears devoted to the study of color 
and its most effective use, and the 
facilities of our three great plants at 
Cincinnati, Baltimore and Brooklyn 
working for you, your product can 
make merchandising history. It may 
well be worth your while to let us 
make your acquaintance. A letter to 
any of the three plants of The United 
States Printing and Lithograph Co. 
will bring a prompt response. 











We serve the whole Country 
through plants at 


CINCINNATI 51 Beech Street 
BROOKLYN N. 3rd Street 


BALTIMORE. 448 C1 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
anp LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Color Printin 4 Headqua rters 


© USP & L. CO.,1923. 














The Intelligent ‘Use of Bank Credit 


The Manager of the Credit Department of Cleveland Bank Tells What 
Is Needed to Prevent Abuse of Credit 


By Harry E. Martin 


Wi a large volume of pro- 
duction, scarcity of labor, 
and increased sales evident in al- 
most every line of business, there 
is the inevitable but dangerous 
temptation to over-expansion. Al- 
though the country’s present lend- 
ing capacity is still much greater 
than the productive demands, the 
call for credit has been propor- 
tionately large, and, in fact, has 
approached the peak of 1920. 
While rising bank loans are still 

well below those in June, 1920, 
there is urgent need, observers tell 
us, for scrupulous credit control 
and supervision. 

“Additions to credit which can- 
not be economically -validated by 
a commensurate effect in actual 
production are speculative,” stated 
the business men’s committee in 


reporting to Secretary of Com- 


merce Hoover, “and as such should 
be subjected to control, so that 
business and industry can be main- 
tained in a healthy state.” The 
present danger, it is evident, lies 
in the abuse of bank credit: in 
pyramiding orders and thereby 
creating production beyond actual 
needs, and in the expansion of fa- 
cilities for future production not 
made possible by surplus or 
capital. 

“What we need is simply intel- 
ligent, common-sense use of bank 
credit,” said Clay Herrick, man- 
ager of the credit department of 
the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, of Cleveland, “ ‘Bank 
credit,’ someone has aptly said, ‘i 
the life-blood of the whole com- 
mercial organism.’ It is paying- 
power stored up in banks through 
the accumulation of the surplus 
earnings of individuals and corpo- 
rations. The function of credit, 
therefore, is primarily to supply 
the seasonal and temporary de- 
mands of business for funds to 
facilitate the production, distribu- 
tion, and sale of goods. Credit’s 
chief purpose is to help business 


carry its loads over the peak 
periods. It was never meant to 
supply capital to industry; that 
logically must come from the sale 
of stock, bonds, and mortgages. 
Credit is really the motive power 
of commerce. Without credit, 
there can be no commerce; with- 
out commerce, there would be no 
need for credit. 

“During 1921 and the early part 
of 1922 banks which had lent 
larger amounts than usual to 
manufacturers and dealers were 
compelled, because of the depres- 
sion, to carry those increased loans 
fora long period.. The borrowers, 
because of conditions, were unable 
to make periodic cleaning up of 
their loans as they had formerly 
been in the habit of doing. The 
result was that throughout the 
country most of the banks had to 
carry a large volume of frozen 
loans. The consolidated bank re- 
turns indicate that a big total of 
these loans have now been paid 
and that banking conditions are 
very much improved. Notwith- 
standing this, however, banks still 
carry some frozen loans, and there 
appears to be danger that many 
bank borrowers, because of the 
experience of the past few years, 
have been led into bad habits. 
They expect their banks to carry 
loans by renewals for unduly long 
periods. These people will, of 
course, have to relearn the basic 
principle of all bank credit. 


MISDIRECTED BANK CREDIT A SOURCE 
OF TROUBLE 


“Whenever bank credit is put 
to a use not directly connected 
with the making and selling of 
goods, the possibilities for trouble 
are invariably present. If a cor- 
poration borrows money to dis- 
count bills and then applies the 
funds to expansion or other pur- 
poses, the concern certainly is 
abusing its credit privileges. If a 
company continues to pay divi- 
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dends without liquidating its obli- 
gations, you have another misuse 
of credit. The failure of 43,000 
firms in 1921-1922 was in many 
instances due to an unintelligent 
use of bank credit; over-expan- 
sion, over-borrowing brought a big 
toll. 

“Let me give some examples of 
misuse and proper use of bank 
credit. That will make my mean- 
ing much clearer than mere theo- 
rizing. 

“A candy manufacturer secured 
a line of credit ostensibly to buy 
sugar for production purposes. He 
bought a large quantity, and seeing 
a rising market ahead, he bought 
again; but instead of storing the 
sugar for use in his factory, he 
held it until the price rose two or 
three cents on the pound; then he 
sold and bought again. His last 
guess was not so good, and he had 
to sell at a loss. Here, of course, 
is a case of speculation, made pos- 
sible by credit extended for buy- 
ing raw materials for his factory. 
Banks, safeguarding the funds of 
the community, cannot tolerate 
such abuse of credit. The only 
thing to do was to call the loan. 

“Not long ago a corporation 
manufacturing a well-established 
line of goods, with a good system 
of distribution and marketing, 
came under new management. Al- 
most immediately it was decided 
that the firm’s production and sales 
had not reached their limit. A 
plan was soon evolved to increase 
the output three times over the 
average for the past five years. 
To carry out this proposal it was 
necessary for the concern to ob- 
tain a large increase in the amount 
of its previous bank accommoda- 
tion. Because of its past record 
and good statement, it succeeded 
in doing this by concealing from 
the banks the real purpose of the 
increased loans. 

“The production-sales expansion 
began forthwith. But for some rea- 
son, explained in part by lack of a 
thoroughgoing analysis which 
would have revealed how nearly 
the market was saturated, the ex- 
pected large volume of sales did 
not materialize. Inventories piled 
up. Turmoil in the management 
ensued. Finally, creditors were 
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forced to step in and reorganize 
the company. 

“This again is obviously a bad 
use of bank credit. At a time of 
inflation, unwarranted expansion 
was planned, and instead of hay- 
ing surplus or capital from which 
to draw all or part of this ex- 
pense, the corporation took ad- 
vantage of its past good record 
to secure additional credit, which 
action ultimately brought disaster. 

“Here’s a contrast. A certain 
manufacturer of straw hats needs 
credit in the late winter and early 
spring months. He borrows only 
as funds are required for manu- 
facturing and distributing his 
goods, and he always borrows well 
within the limits of his orders and 
receivables. He realizes money 
promptly on his sales in June, and 
August, and invariably liquidates 
his loans early in June. 

“Another concern I have in mind 
sells gasoline,at a number of ser- 
vice stations which it controls. The 
season of largest consumption of 
gasoline is, of course, in the sum- 
mer, at which time this product 
is also at the peak in price. This 
company late last winter had an 
opportunity to buy from a large 
refinery at an attractive price. 
Since the concern had character, 
assets, and the facilities for distri- 
bution, the bank readily granted 
credit for the purchase, taking 
warehouse receipts as_ security. 
The company has now sold most 
of the gasoline and has already 
liquidated its loan. 


CREDIT AND MERCHANDISING 


“The question often rises as to 
how far banks should go in grant- 
ing credit for the merchandising 
of inventories. Since the sale of 
goods comes within the category 
of commerce, credit for advertis- 
ing and selling is a valid use, pro- 
viding other conditions are favor- 
able. For example, if a company 
had in stock raw material for the 
production of a lot of popular- 
priced Oxfords, or already had a 
large inventory of finished Ox- 
fords, and wished credit to put on 
a well-planned selling campaign to 
realize money on the inventory, 
this would be a legitimate use of 
bank credit. 
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ry Ford 
Hen Picks New Orleans 


The Ford Motor Co. has recognized the im- 
portance of New Orleans as a market and 
distributing point by erecting there an 
assembling plant costing $1,250,000, with 
capacity to assemble 250 cars or trucks daily. 


Investigate the possibilities for your product 
offered by New Orleans, America’s second port 
and the South’s first city. Command the ser- 
vices of the -most effective merchandising 
bureau maintained by any Southern newspaper. 
Sell this big, responsive market through 


She Grmes-Prcaynne 


QMCFIRST FOR THE SOUTH Uff 








ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
‘ONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, INC., New York City, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Kansas City and Atlanta. R. J. BIDWELL CO., Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 
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“Tf, on the other hand, the same 
company had a plan for putting 
on the market a popular-priced 
shoe, but had not manufactured 
any or had not even bought raw 
material for such production, it 
would seem unwise for the bank 
to approve a loan to advertise the 
company’s product, because grant- 
ing credit under these conditions 
would undoubtedly mean a frozen 
loan, one that would remain un- 
liquidated for a long time. 

“Credit men appreciate the value 
of sound advertising and mer- 
chandising and, as a rule, believe 
that credit should be given for 
such purposes when other condi- 
tions are satisfactory. 

“The safe policy for banks as 
well as for borrowers to follow is 
to use credit for its real purpose 
—not to secure capital, not for 
speculation; but for the primary 
needs of commerce: to discount 
bills so that legitimate production 
and distribution may, so far as 
possible, go on unhampered. 

“The business man wants to 
safeguard his line of credit. There- 
fore, he should use the utmost 
care and discrimination in survey- 
ing his needs as well as the pos- 
sibilities of his husiness. More- 
over, if he is borrowing in the 
open market, he should avoid bor- 
rowing at the same time from his 
bank. If he is borrowing from his 
bank, he should not go into the 
open market. 

“Credit,” concluded Mr. Her- 
rick, “should be fluid. Frozen 
loans mean dammed-up credit. 
Hence, the only way to keep from 
the whirlpools of over-expansion 
and deflation is to use credit in- 
telligently for its fundamental pur- 
pose—in paying for raw materials 
and in the production and sale of 
goods.” 


Directs New Public Utility 


Information Bureau 

W. P. Strandborg, advertising man- 
ager of the Portland Railway, Light 
and Power Company, and president of 
the Public Utilities Advertising ' As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore., has been 
appointed director of the newly organ- 
ized Oregon Public Utility Information 
Bureau. Mr. Strandborg was for four 
years a vice-president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, retiring 
last June. 
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Campaign Planned to Increase 
Sale of Boss Lock Nuts 


The American Bolt Corporation, 
Chicago, plans to conduct a direct-mail 
campaign on its lock nuts for which 
application for registration of the trade. 
mark, “Boss Lock Nuts” recently has 
been made. 

J. A. MacLean, vice-president and 
general manager of the company, tells 
Printers’ Ink: “We contemplate a 
modest advertising campaign for the 
purpose of increasing the sale of our 
Boss Lock Nuts. The advertising in 


question will be done through letters 


addressed to possible consumers and to 
jobbers and mill supply houses in im. 
portant centres through whom the con- 
sumer will be requested to obtain his 
supply of Boss Lock Nuts.” 


New Accounts for LaPorte & 
Austin 


The Continental Can Company, Jer. 
sey City, N. J., tin cans, has placed its 
advertising account with LaPorte & 
Austin, New York advertising agency. 

The Star Brush Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, Y., paint brushes, 
and the Port-O-Phone Corporation, New 
York, hearing devices, have also placed 
their accounts with this agency. 

Business papers are used for the 
former and general magazines and news- 
papers for the latter account. 


Eli Daiches Advanced by 
Bowers Agency 


Eli Daiches has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Thomas M. 
Bowers Advertising Agency, Chicago. 
Mr. Daiches started in the advertising 
business with the William A. Stiles 
Agency. Later he joined the Bowers 
agency as vice-president. He succeeds 
Thomas M. Bowers who has res‘gned 
as president to become general man- 
ager of Henry C. Lytton & Sons. 
Chicago retailers. 


Will Conduct Course in 
Wholesale Management 


A course in wholesale organization 
and management will be conducted by 
New York University. It will be di- 
rected by H. M. Foster, former secre- 
tary and general manager of the New 
York Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
and will begin October 1. The course 
will deal with a study of wholesale 
distribution from the executive point 
of view. 


Robert C. Peck Joins Topeka 
Concern 


Robert C. Peck, formerly advertising 
counsel of the Sherman, Tex., Daily 
Democrat and advertising manager of 
the Dallas Dispatch, has joined the 
Crosby Brothers Dry Goods Company, 
Topeka, Kan., as advertising manager. 
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Of still greater importance is the fact that THE WORLD’S 
total was 618,712 greater than that of its nearest competitor. 
om As a matter of fact, THE WORLD printed more separate 
advertisements than the Times, Herald, American and Tribune 
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“Make This Test” 


You know the familiar criticism of copy 
that is too general: “You could take 
out the name So-and-So and put in any 
other name and it would be just as good 
for the other people.” Try that on any 
OHIO copy. We knew that a million 
women will buy some make of cleaner 
this year; so we advised our client to talk 
his make specifically, instead of spending 
his money to boost the entire industry. 
If the market is already there, sell it! 


Which of these books shall 
we send you? 
How to Judge an Advertising Agency 


Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores 


Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores 


7eCROSS™ 


General Advertising Agents | 


CROsS BUILDING, 15TH & LOCUST STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Members: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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The new OHIO is a hit! 


Anything that could really improve a cleaner already famous was 
bound to be popular. Before you buy ANY cleaner see Model-5 
By MRS. MARY MADISON 


new Ono has “gone over,” as theatrical folks 

say. But that was a pretty safe deduction before- 

hand, considering the Onto-Tuec family tree. 

Thousands of practical housekeepers have gone on 

record that the previous Onto models were the last 
word in electric cleaners. 

And now comes Model-5 with many improvements, 
dictated by the needs and suggestions of women who 
manage homes. Three points of superiority stand out 
in the new Omo that should be remembered, evén 
if you Jose sight of the other important features. 

First, the self-starter feature. Lower the handle, 
and the motor transmits a dizzy whirl to the dust 
extracting fan; raise it, and the motor stops. No 
tuinous running on one spot when you are called 
to the phone. No propping against a chair or in a 
corner—the Onno stands alone, 
both literally and figuratively. 

Second, the gently revolve 
ing brush (not motor-driven) 
which brightens the nap, and 


OHIO 


Third, the tremendous air-pull. The motor is not 
slowed down to accommodate a brush, but applies its 
full force to the suction-fan. The new Omo has not 
only great suction, but a direct, streamline air-way— 
gulps che dust instantly out of the thickest rug and 
shoots it, without unnecessary lifts or turns, straight 
into the bag, 

Another important feature of the new Onno is its 
light weight. It is so light that even a child can easily 
carry it from room to room, or upstairs and down. 
Thus comfort. and convenience are combined with 
cleaning efficiency. There are many other reasons why 
the new Onno is the cleaner for YOU. The little book- 
let, Good Housecleaning, tells you what you should 
know before buying any cleaner. Send for it. 

The “OHIO Man” is not a mere Salesman 
The OHIO man is, first of all, a 

He has 


had special 
training on how to clean and care for 
the 


piks up hair and lint and The Cleaner with the Self Starter = 


tavelings as only a revolving 
brush will 


night im your home on your own rugs. 


The United Electric Company, 1300 Eighth Street, N. E., Canton, Ohio—Since 1909 
The United Fie 


© Te Uneet Becere Cmmpeee 





Built as Women Wanted it Built 





The page advertisement reproduced above is typical 
of those appearing in The Saturday Evening Post. 
It was prepared by J. H. Cross Co., Philadelphia, 
for The United Electric Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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y=} The Pacific Coast produces 
fe S— 182,076,865 bushels of 
tA cereal grains valued at 


$346,872,640. 


HIS is a territory 
of big farms and 
large incomes. 


The WESTERN FARMER is the one big, 
outstanding farm journal of the Pacific Coast. 
Its circulation is almost double that of any other 
farm paper. 

When you want to talk to the big income farmers of 
the Pacific Coast the WESTERN FARMER from the 
standpoint of quality, quantity and strength—commands 


your first attention. 
The WESTERN FARMERSS circulation September first issue 
was 96,088. (1922 same issue 89,672.) 
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A 
te LARGEST FARM PAPER OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Chicago :: New York :: Kansas City :: Atlanta 


EDWIN C. WILLIAMS, San Francisco B. N. HUTCHINSON, Seattle 

















How Rome Manufacturing Com- 
pany Reaches Out for Good-Will 


A Single Letter Makes Housewife an Enthusiastic Booster 


By Frank Kay Anderson 


A WOMAN owned a chafing 
4 dish, which, through the 
vicissitudes of climate and time, 
combined with only slight usage, 
had become unsightly. Efforts to 
clean the lacquered copper were 
unavailing. Information on how 
to clean such ware effectively 
seemed to be sadly lacking. Still, 
she hated to throw the thing away. 
Originally, it had been quite ex- 
pensive, perhaps there was some- 
thing of sentiment connected with 
it, and there was also the memory 
of how useful it once had been on 
winter evenings. 

Then one day she read an ad- 
vertisement from the makers of 
the chafing dish in question. It 
spurred her to action. She wrote, 
stating the situation briefly and 
asking for directions which would 
enable her to revivify and refur- 
bish a somewhat unsightly but 
— perfectly good chafing 
ish, 

For three weeks she waited 
patiently for a reply. Then she 
received the following letter: 


Your recent favor is receivéd, and in 
reply to same will say we are no longer 
manufacturing the article you refer to, 
= cannot give you the information you 
esire, 


How did she feel about it? 
We'll say she did. Her husband, 
who is ourself, heard all about 
it. She regretted she had wasted 
a two-cent stamp upon a letter to 
such people. Her regrets becom- 
ing retroactive, she regretted she 
ever had bought anything bearing 
the trade-mark of the manufactur- 
ing concern in question, and she 
had a number of such articles 
around the house. Looking to- 
ward the future, she became 
profoundly convinced that no 
carelessness of hers ever would 
be responsible for any similar 
purchases, 

Months passed and still the 


problem was unsolved, but not 
forgotten. Then one day she 
chanced upon a humanlike and 
appealing advertisement of the 
Rome Manufacturing Co., at 
Rome, N. Y. We don’t believe 
it had even the remotest con- 
nection with chafing dishes or 
anything of the sort. Yet, a wo- 
man’s intuition prompted her to 
outline briefly the situation with 
the statement that if they could 
tell her of a recipe or formula for 
cleaning an old chafing dish, she 
would be grateful. Very prompt- 
ly she received the following: 


We were very pleased to receive your 
letter of August 7th, and should be very 
glad to help you out in the matter. 

Without seeing the chafing dish, we 
do not know whether or not we could 
satisfactorily repair or refinish it. We 
discontinued our ROME line of chafin 
dishes some time ago, and have dis 
of all the parts, etc. Even at that, we 
are confident that our parts would not 
fit your chafing dish if any were needed. 

e do, however, know just how zon 
feel in the matter, and if you are willing 
to send the chafing dish on to us, we 
shall be glad to examine it, and then tell 
you whether or not we could satisfac- 
torily repair and refinish it, and what 
the cost would be. You would have to 
pack it very carefully so as to avoid an 
damage in transit, and be sure to mar 
the package for the attention of the 
writer. 

Please understand, we do not make a 
practice of doing such work, but we cer- 
tainly are willing to accommodate you in 
this instance, if it is in our power to 
do so. 

Yours very truly, 
Rome Manuracturine Co., 
H, W. Fisk. 


Our knowledge of the Rome 
Manufacturing Company is gained 
wholly from the company’s letter- 
head. We gather they manufac- 
ture things of interest and use in 
the kitchen. We further correct- 
ly surmise that we will hear more 
of them in the future, for certainly 
Mrs. Wife is going to buy and in- 
stall something of theirs shortly if 
our knowledge of the lady is 
worth anything. 








Replacing Salesmen Who Have 
Gone Stale 


Make Certain of the Diagnosis and Then Act Immediately 


By R. R. Klauke 


Sales Manager, Blanton Company 


fe is surprising to find the num- 
ber of people, who have 
reached middle age or over, who 
are practically where they were 
when they left school or college. 
Their enthusiasm grows cold and 
their work becomes drudgery. 
And one of the saddest things in 
life is to see a man who started 
out with high hopes and proud 
ambitions settle down in a medi- 
ocre position. 

When you find a salesman who 
is satisfied with the life he is liv- 
ing, with the work he is doing, 
with the thoughts he is thinking, 
with the character he is building 
and the dreams he is dreaming, 
you find a man who is beginning 
to deteriorate, and, when de- 
terioration sets in it is like when 
your enthusiasm grows cold, you 
are “slipping.” To get a little 
farther on and a little higher up 
than one was the day before is the 
secret of human progress. 

During the past few weeks I 
have been in our Eastern office. 
We had a salesman in that terri- 
tory who had been in the oleo- 
margarin business for thirty-four 
years. In fact, he was in the 
business when there was a lot of 
“moonshining” going -on. That 
is, the dealer would purchase a 
lot of uncolored margarin and 
add the coloring, thereby saving 
the tax that would have to be paid 
to the Government on colored 
margarin. That turned out like a 
lot of “bootlegging” does today; 
they accomplished much in a per- 
sonal way. This fellow had been 
in the field long enough to know 
all the ins and outs of the game 
and he had a large acquaintance 
among dealers who had been liv- 
ing in the Pittsburgh territory for 





An address before the Sales Managers 
Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, 
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many years—which, by most con 
cerns, is considered the chief asset 
—but he had gone stale. 

He was replaced by a man who 
knew nothing of the product, who 
had never sold it, and within sixty 
days’ time that new man has done 
a 70 per cent greater business than 
the man he replaced had ever 
done. We also had a salesman, 
who had been selling margarin for 
a period of five years, go stale 
and we replaced him with a man 
who was entirely unfamiliar with 
our product, with the same satis- 
factory results. 

Here is the way I work it—I 
select good rough material, a man 
who is entirely unfamiliar with 
the product, help him familiarize 
himself with it and teach him the 
ins and outs of the game the way 
we want him to learn it. I tell 
him, we are going out next week 
with the understanding that we 
will not get together until Satur- 
day night and we will divide the 
selling work, the first two days 
I will sell, and the next two days 
he will sell. If the man cannot 
analyze the proposition, grasp the 
possibilities and merits of the terri- 
tory, I do not want him. He must 
be able to figure out the thing for 
himself and to say, “I have ana- 
lyzed the situation and I am go- 
ing into this territory and get 
something out of it. I am going 
to produce!” [I do not want a 
man to “try” it out. The possi- 
bilities in the selling game are un- 
limited. The sales manager of a 
group of chain stores has a real 
job; when he goes out after a 
man for one of his branches he 
must say, “This is my proposition 
and I must admit that your possi- 
bilities are limited.” 

I believe in using “soft soap.” 
at times. If you have a man o” 
your list and you think enough o! 
him to keep him there, for 
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Your “Boomerang” 


is nearly ready 


PECIMEN COPIES of the 
“Boomerang” will be ready 
for mailing on September 18th. 


This is a new variety of mailing 
folder, or rather a combination 
folder and return post card. 


The “Boomerang” has some new 
features which make it specially 
adaptable to checking a mailing 
list, or the return card may be 
used as an order form. 


Write us today for your sample, 
if you have not already done so. 


[Application for Patent Pending] 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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heaven’s sake, do everything you 
can to keep him there and as long 
as you have him “soft soap” him. 

I get out letters, from time to 
time, that are not lengthy, during 
the margarin season. There is a 
tendency during the hot months 
for the sales to fall back. May 
falls below April, June falls be- 
low May, from August on it picks 
up. In May I wrote this letter to 
each of our salesmen: 


Are you a friend of mine? If you 
are—you have a chance to show it. In 
spite of the fact that April was one of 
our biggest months in volume, I made a 
bet with D. A. Blanton that we would 
increase our sales in May over April. 

Fellows, we have got to do it, and it 
is going to be a test—it will mean beat- 
ing your last month’s record. Your 
quota for May will be 56,400 pounds of 
margarin. 

Let me know if you are a friend of 
mine. 


I won my bet. It is just putting 
the question up to the salesmen in 
a common-sense way. It is really 
surprising what you can accom- 
plish when you get down to “brass 
tacks.” 

Here is another letter I wrote 
in June: 


We are glad to say that we did what 
some said was “the impossible.” We 
passed our tonnage of April in May. It 
would have been “the impossible” if it 
were not for the fact that some of our 
salesmen produced more than they had 
ever before—more than they even thought 
possible. In other words, some of our 
salesmen found themselves. 


Here is another thought I 
brought out in a letter, under the 
heading of “soft soap”: 


Thank you for your effort and co- 
operation during June. 
hat will we do for July? Your re- 
sults will be measured by the effort put 
forth. A certain amount of margarin 
will be sold during July—and it will be 
sold by salesmen who are sold on mar- 
garin themselves—sold on the product 
and sold on the possibilities of margarin 
during July. Are you sold? 
Remember, you’ll never make a home 
run if you go to bat thinking you can 
only bunt. 


I believe we ought to have. 


enough poise about us to tactfully 
present our ideas to salesmen. We 
ought to have enough determina- 
tion and enough willingness to 
make any suggestion to a salesman 
that we think will help him. Some 
months ago I went to lunch with 
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a salesman who had very bad 
teeth. I said, “What is the matter 
with your teeth?” He told me 
that his teeth had been bad all his 
life and he could not stand the 
grinding and noise of the dentist’s 
machinery; therefore, had never 
had them fixed. I asked him how 
many of his customers had as bad 
teeth as he. He had to admit that 
not one had. Then, I told him 
that he was supposed to be far 
above the average grocer he called 
on, and I advised him to take a 
vacation and have his teeth fixed. 
I have not seen him since, but I 
am sure when I do see him he will 
give me a very favorable report. 

You: should have conviction 
enough to tell the salesman any- 
thing you think will help him. I 
had one salesman who kept a nice 
long yellow pencil sticking out of 
his pocket. I told him, one day, 
that the pencil detracted -from his 
appearance and while I was not 
selling Eversharps, I would sug- 
gest that he carry an Eversharp. 
It would be out of sight in his 
pocket and whenever he pulled out 
his pencil to write, he would be 
sure of having a point on it. Be 
sincere in your criticism. 

By all means, give the salesman 
a “square deal.” Do not replace a 
man until you are thoroughly 
convinced that he has “gone stale.” 
Some of the fellows we “fire” will 
go to a competitor and turn out to 
be one of his best men—this is 
especially true, if you have not 
given the man a “square deal.” 
The knowledge that he did not get 
a square deal from you will arouse 
his determination to get some- 
where and will make him an asset 
to your competitor. 


Davega Account for 
Street & Finney 


The Davega Company, New York, 
operating a chain of sporting goods 
stores, has placed its account with 
Street & Finney, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. 


American Press Association 
Opens Seattle Office 


The American Press Association, New 
York, has opened an office in Seattle, 
Wash. Fred H. Henry has been ap- 
pointed to manage this office. 
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SCORE 31 
STRAIGHT VICTORIES 


For the thirty-first consecutive time the semi- 
annual statements of Display Advertising carried 
by Cincinnati newspapers show the TIMES- 
STAR leading by many a furlong. As you read 
the figures remember that they do not register a 
sudden spurt of speed, but the consistent, day- 
by-day performance of a great newspaper that 
has held the dominant position in its field for 
fifteen and a half years. 

Note too, that the supremacy of the TIMES-STAR is 
in the field of national as well as of local display, and 
that it is equally decisive over the evening paper which, 
like itself, appears only on week days, and over the 
morning dailies with their 3,234,063 lines of advertising 
in twenty-five Sunday editions. 


Here are the figures that register the preference of 
advertisers 


FOR THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING PUBLISHED BY 
CINCINNATI NEWSPAPERS DURING THE 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1923 

Local Lines i i Total Lines 
TIMES-STAR ..... 4,699,555 5,999,259 
POST 2,755,249 980, "518 3,735,767 
ENQUIRER 
434,910 


2,065,210 477,743 
3,909,108 912,653 4,821,761 


COMMERCIAL beet 3 











101,710 
17,402 


1,821,008 119,112 1,940,120 


TIMES-STAR Lead over ENQUIRER ..... 1,177,498 
TIMES-STAR Lead over POST 263, 
TIMES-STAR Lead over COM’L TRIB..... 4,059,139 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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of oreat 
national advertise 


The advertising progress of The Progressive Grocer is equalled 
only by its editorial strides. Many famous advertisers 
have used it from the first. Every month brings additions 
to the list of important advertisers who have approved and 





welcomed this unique method of reaching 50,000 good 
grocers and jobbers once a month. 


Among those present in the September 
issue are the following: 


4 Pages in Color Double Page Spreads 

Van Camp Products Co. ‘ The William G. Bell Co. 
Kaufmann Bros. 

2 Page Insert The National Kraut Packers’ Assn. 
Thé Rotospeed Co. The Pantasote Co. 

Spreads in Color Color Pages 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co. 
Merrell-Soule Co. The A. Colburn Co. 
Washburn-Crosby Co. Jersey Biscuit Co. 


Palmolive Co. Igleheart Bros. 
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> Sundstrand Adding Machine Co. 
Full Pages The Tupman-Thurlow Co. 
Bayle Food Products Co. Upressit Products Corp. 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. Western Pine Mfrs. Assn. 
The Borden Co. 
Burnham & Morrill 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange Less than Page 
Ansel Freeland Co. 


Colgate & Co. 
J. & J. Colman (U.S. A.) Ltd. The Columbus Washboard Co. 


The Columbus-Union Oil Cloth Co. Computing Cheese Cutter Co. 
The Creamette Co. Consolidated Electric Lamp Co. 


Crescent Mfg. Co. Empire Hardware Co. 
The Dayton Display and Fixture Co. Fairbanks Morse Co. 
The Albert Dickinson Co. Luther Ford & Co. 
The Garford Motor Truck Co. Foulds Milling Co. 


Harry L. Hussmann Refrigerator & The Franklin Baker Co. 
Supply Co. The Franklin Sugar Refining Co. 


James S. Kirk & Co. The Hopp Press, Inc. 
Lipman Refrigerator Car & Mfg. Co. Ligonier Refrigerator Co. 
The McCaskey Register Co. C. F. Mueller Co. 

McCray Refrigerator Co. Reed Candy Co. 

Enoch Morgan's Sons Co. Self-Locking Carton Co. 
Morton Salt Co, The Frank G. Shuman Co. 


Northern Paper Mills Edward R. Smith 

The Remmers Soap Co. United Steel & Wire Co. 

The Shotwell Mfg. Co. G. Washington Coffee Refining Co. 
Sitroux Importing Co. Za-Rex Food Products, Inc. 


TRADE DIVISION 
lled THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
lua € 912 Broadway, New York ; 


rtisers 
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Beans May 
Be Advertised as ‘The 
National Dish” 


HE forming of a national 

association promoting the 
sale of American grown beans and 
securing for that product recogni- 
tion as the “National Dish” through 
advertising are being urged. 

While details are as yet unde- 
cided, it is expected that a national 
campaign on this product will play 
no favorites—and consumption of 
all varieties will be recommended 
—canned, dried, baked or cooked, 
bulk or in packages. Tentative 
duration of the campaign is 
planned for one year starting 
October 1 of the current year. 

The initial move toward the 
campaign was made and the ex- 
pense amounting to about $1,500 
necessary to bring about a con- 
ference last May at St. Louis, 
was borne by the New York State 
Bean Shippers’ Association. Other 
associations interested include: the 
California Bean Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Northern and Southern di- 
vision; the California Bean Grow- 
ers’ Association; Michigan Bean 
Jobbers’ Association, and _ the 
Rocky Mountain Bean Dealers’ 
Association of Colorado and New 
Mexico. 

Consummation of plans is expect- 
ed shortly at a meeting to be called 
at Chicago by Chairman H. Clay 
Miller of San Francisco. At that 
time the formation of a permanent 
national organization will be com- 
pleted, Printers’ Ink is informed 
by Benjamin Gerks, acting secre- 


tary. 

At the St. Louis conference an 
advertising agency was authorized 
to make a complete research and 
investigation of the subject of 


beans. The report since com- 
pleted states that beans. have “the 
best advertising case ever laid 
down in black and white as a 
practical proposition for business 
men.” It is from this report that 
advertising copy will be prepared. 

The $600 expense of the re- 
search was met in half by money 
from the original New York fund, 
California and Michigan associa- 
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tions, $112.50 each, and the balance 
by the Rocky Mountain associa- 
tion. 

The approximate 1921 crop fig- 
ures form the basis adopted for 
determining the means of raising 
the advertising appropriation. A 
levy of nine-tenths of one cent 
per 100-pound bag on the crop of 
approximately 5,690,000 bags for 
that year would yield a fund of 
$51,210. This amount is the 
minimum to be raised and it is ex- 
pected that the fund will total 
well over $100,000 exclusive of 
outside appropriations. 

As soon as the campaign is 
launched, Printers’ INK is in- 
formed, contributions will be 
sought from canners, brokers, and 
others benefited by the campaign. 
Lima bean growers are not ex- 
pected to participate in this 
campaign. 


A New Windsor Crepe 
Product Is Advertised 


Converse & Company, New York, 
are using dry goods publications and 
direct-mail advertising on a new men- 
ber of the Windsor crepe family, a 
fabric for which application for regis- 
tration of the trade-mark ‘*Cotto-Chine” 
has been made. 

To dealers stocking this material, the 
company is loaning a window display 
of this product. The display, which may 
be had for a week, consists of three 
dolls dressed in ‘“Cotto-Chine” gowns 
together with an animated electric sign. 
The latter not only advertises the prod- 
uct in yard goods, but also features 
it in made-up garments. 

“Kraft Kloth” is another product 
for which Converse & Company have 
made application for trade-mark regis- 
tration. No national advertising is be- 
ing conducted for this, but the company 
is mailing to its customers a_ poster 
which shows the different articles that 
can be made from “Kraft Kloth” 
material. 


Louise Francis, Advertising 
Manager, Best Foods, Inc. 


Louise Francis has been appointed 
advertising manager of Best Foods, Inc., 
New York, succeeding D. Hill who has 
been made division sales manager at 
Kansas City, Mo. Miss Francis has 
been a director of the Hawley Advertis- 
ing Company, New York, for the last 
five years. 

Best Foods, Inc., is the new name 
recently adopted by the Nucoa Butter 
Company in line with its plan to manu- 
facture a general line of food products, 
of which the first, Gold Medal Mayon- 
naise, is already on the market. 
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presidential 
year 
is along a big year 


The Jiterary Digest 


Already the political pot is 
simmering in the camps of 
the two big parties. Soon it 
will be boiling with a con- 
glomeration of “favorite sons" 
and “dark horses’ planks, plat- 
forms and pledges, caucuses 





and conventions, betting odds and 
burning issues. (A presidential 
year is always a big year for The 


Nothing can 


The iter 


It does not express its own 
opinion. It offers something better 
than the thoughts of any one 
editor, and that is a collaboration 
of the opinions of the ablest edi- 
tors and the news of the keenest |i 
reporters everywhere. It is the 
consensus of the country. (It has 
no competitor and no imitator. 
Itisunique and it is indispensable. 
More new readers are attracted 
to The Digest in a presidential 
year than at any other time and 





nd | Digest. Its position as the fore- 
ial |most political, news weekly is 
‘he established. 


its subscribers find it more than 
ever anecessity. (Digest readers 
are a valuable market for adver- 
tisers. They are men and women 

i- jwho hold positions of responsibil- 
ity and influence.QThey are mul- 
tiple purchasers, buying for 
themselves and their homes as 

. well as for the up-keep of their 
. businesses. (They can be reached 
ONLY through The Literary 
Digest. (No other publication 
duplicates its circulation. The 





nearest, a national weekly with» 
a circulation of over 2,000,000, 
reaches only 25% of it—being 
read by only 300,000 of The 
Digest’s 1,300,000 readers. QAd-», 
vertisers will ‘do’ well to bear in™’ 
mind that during the coming 
year The Literary Digest, always 
a necessary publication to those 
who have goods to sell, will be 
more than ever a vital factor in 
the lives of its readers—who con- 


stitute the richest buying market ~ 
in the world. 


The Jiterary Dees 


73% of its readers are owners, officers or execu- 
tives of their respective businesses, or profes- 
sional men who stand high in their field of work. 














Trade Advertisers Turn to Human- 
Interest Photographs 


Advertisements in the Business Press Are Becoming Veritable Picture- 
Galleries of Character Study 


DD? business men live a Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ex- 
istence? We are not referring 
to anything of a scandalous or 
slanderous nature. What we have 
in mind is the rather generally 
accepted fact that when a man 
leaves his office at five o’clock he 
is a changed person. The hard 
look in the eyes softens, the 
square jaw relaxes at least a 
trifle, the stern attitude gives way 
to more human qualities; in other 
words, the executive sitting before 
a desk and the same individual 
lounging in front of an open fire- 
place is, according to the common 
version, a dual personality. 

To a certain extent this is true. 
But surely, one does not undergo 
a complete metamorphosis as he 
pushes open the office door. Down 
at business we are still susceptible 
to many of the influences -which 
mould our social activities and 
preferences. 

And all this has a direct bear- 
ing on at least one phase of ad- 
vertising—the business-paper cam- 
paign. It was largely because of 
the mistaken notion that execu- 
tives steeled themselves against 
anything not strictly concerned 
with business that trade copy con- 
fined itself to stereotyped, life- 
less illustrations and text. 

A change, that is particularly 
noticeable in illustrations, has 
taken place. The rapid develop- 
ment of the advertising photo- 
graph has assisted in this change 
and it is to the camera that a great 
majority of the advertisers in 
business papers turn, in the new 
régime of human interest embel- 
lishment. 

Today we find the advertising 
sections of all business papers 
veritable -picture-galleries of char- 
acter study. The stage is rather 
beautifully set and little plays are 
put on, it being assumed, in the 
changed point of view, that the 
buyer of a store, for example, is 


just as susceptible to fine art and 
romance in the composition and 
idea, as the consumer himself, 

As an instance of the extent to 
which textile manufacturers will 
go to secure unusual material, -we 
might refer here to the advertis- 
ing of The White Haven Knitting 
Company, maker of union suits 
for children. 


PROFESSIONAL MODELS APPEAR BE- 
FORE THE CAMERA 


Children are featured, and ‘the 
models are, of course, profes- 
sionals. One camera study poses 
a little boy and a little girl, as 
make-believe “Father and Mother.” 
The boy wears his dad’s goggles, 
and he is playing doctor. A very 
funny physician’s kit rests on a 
doll chair nearby, and the lad is 
critically examining the _ther- 
mometer. He has been called in 
to attend a quite sick doll, and 
is taking its temperature. Anxious 
mother kneels beside the crib 
where the ailing “baby” is throned 
in state. 

All of this is done with such 
magnificent dignity and skill that 
the result is a compelling and 
whimsical illustration. The gar- 
ments on the two little actors show 
off to perfect advantage. 

There is a case on record where 
a buyer for a large department 
store thought well enough of a 
connected series of such trade pub- 
lication advertisements to ‘mount 
and frame the illustrations, and 
they were placed conspicuously in 
the department to which they re- 
ferred. 

Five years ago the advertiser 
would have been quite content to 
pose two conventional models 
wearing the garments in an 
equally conventional manner and 
let it go at that. Now he is stag- 
ing little human interest stories. 

Durham Hosiery trade-paper 
advertising goes to equal lengths 
to give its campaigns illustrations 
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which show, on their face, the 
care and attention that has 
been devoted to them. Models 
pose under admirable circum- 
stances and with backgrounds 
which provide as much “class 
atmosphere” as the most imagina- 
tive artist could create, 

One unusual business-paper cam- 
made into a series, with 


paign, 
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paign would depend upon the il- 
lustrative feature. 

“We must illustrate as we hav: 
never done before. And I can 
see anything to mere _ retouche 
still-life studies of the merchan 
dise. We have done it, over an 
over again, for eleven years 
Nothing new here. 

“Can’t we present, one to ever) 

issue of our business- ° 








sT UNION 


Active boys and girls are comfortable and free in these 
j he-choulder and I h A 


WHITE OAYEN 











Union Suits, write 
your locality who will be glad to show you this 


SMITH! CORPORATION. 
WHITE HAVEN KNITTING COMPANY, et 


P 


° (patented) garments. From yarn to buttonholes, the 
White Haven Waist Union Suit is a merchandise value. 


your jobber. If he cannot show you the White Haven Waist 
us and we will send you the name of « jobber ir 
handise. 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
WHITE HAVEN. PA. 


paper campaign, 
series of fine char 
acter studies, not of 
the average customer, 
but the grumps, th: 
ugly chaps, the hard 
to-please class. Show 
them exactly as they 
are, frowns and 
shoulder - shrugging 
4s and all. 

“T have in mind, 
say, the man of 
around fifty, who is 
over - particular. He 
was born with a 
grouch and has never 
gotten over it. Every 
time he makes a pur- 
chase in a store he 
Starts an argument. 
He is over-particu- 
lar. He doubts. He 
| ©6is difficult both to 
convince and to sell. 
The clerk always has 
his hands full in mak- 
ing the sale. 

“Every buyer in the 
country will recog- 
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pictorial continuity, featured types 
posed by selected models. 

The specifications came in some- 
thing as follows, in the way of a 
recommendation from the sales 
manager: 

“Our product is notable because 
it pleases the hard-to-please. It 
makes friends of cross and fussy 
customers. 

“One of the best points we can 
“even in talking to jobbers and 

s for stores, is the above, 
on onde and given new interest 
and flavor. 

“But the success of such a cam- 


INGENIOUS USE OF HUMAN-INTEREST MATERIAL, AND 
A GOOD ILLUSTRATION FOR THE PRODUCT 


= 


nize this bird. 

“And we will give 
a brief word picture 
of him as well, going 
on to say that our merchandise al- 
ways pleases and satisfies this 
exacting customer. You can sell 
almost anything to pleasant peo- 
ple who are easy to please. When 
a product makes the grump and 
the critic reach for their purses, 
we have a real selling argument. 

“Select say a dozen of these 
types, men and women, and pre- 
sent them as frank character 
studies of the  hard-to-please 
people that we please.” 

In order to fill this bill, it was 
necessary to do some lively hus- 
tling. Professional medels were 
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—Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a circle 
radius 150 miles. 


Call it “Globe- 
Democrat Influ- 
ence.” The 


is St. Louis. 


The population ex- 
ceeds 4% millions. 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
natural resources and 
industry than any 
other state can show. 


The Globe -Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 
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With three colleges drawing students 
from throughout the state and district, and 
with commercial interests serving the farm- 
owners on all sides, Fulton stands as one 
of the most substantial small cities in the 
4gth state. 

Shoe manufacture, coal mining, _fire- 
brick production are the principal industries. 
Fulton, with approximately 5600 people, 
claims bank deposits of $2,100,000. 

Her business volume of $3,500,000 is 
another index to her wealth. 

Fulton people have ready access to St. 
Louis shopping facilities, besides these local 
trade groups: 

21 Groceries 4 Drug Stores 

8 Auto Dealersand Garages 3 Hardware Stores 

2 Building Material Dealers 

5 Shoe Stores 5 Dry Goods Stores @ 

3 Men's Furnishing Goods Stores 2 Stationers 

4 Confectioners 3 Furniture Stores 3 Jewelers 

The Globe-Democrat is, by long odds, 
the leading St. Louis newspaper among 
Fulton readers. 

Circulation: Daily—507; Sunday—688 
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chosen with infinite care, because 
of their specific ability to look 
and pose the parts. 

It is perfectly obvious that lines 
of reasoning of this sort are being 
engaged in by business- -paper ad- 
vertisers. The illustrations “have 
a reason.” 

Recently an advertiser bought a 
peacock—one of the finest he 
could locate—to serve as an 
accessory for a series in which 
Dame Fashion was linked with 
the glittering pride of the bird. 
A series of pictures was taken on 
the estate of a New York 
millionaire. 

In another campaign, a photog- 
rapher was permitted to use the 
stage scenery of a _ notable 
theatrical production. Batteries 
of electric lights were taken to the 
theatre to use in conjunction with 
house illuminations, and_ the 
troupe of models, in their silk and 
satin dresses went through almost 
as much rehearsal as would go 
with a modern “show.” 

But types may not always come 
from the ranks of the professional 
models. 

An advertiser required a perfect 
college type, a young man who 
seemed a pictorial idealization of 
all college men in one. 

The manager of the campaign 
ran across just the right type on 
the deck of a big liner warped in 
at her pier. He was dressed as 
a steward and had shipped for the 
wage and the adventure, when 
college closed. His real identity 
did not come out until he was ap- 
pfeached 6n the subject. 

By dint of much persuasion and 
a handsome financial offer, this 
young Apollo was coaxed into let- 
ting that one trip go by. 

The clothes were supplied by 
the advertiser of course, and a 
series of thirty prints was made. 
They were as successful as was 
expected because, strange though 
it may appear, these super-types 
are not easilv located. This boy 
just happened to have perfect fea- 
tures, a superb profile, and a figure 
adapted to wearing clothes smartly. 

Posed figures are more than 
“clothing dummies.” Therein 
lies the strength of the newer 
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idea in business-paper illustrations. 
It has also come to be quite the 
thing to use the same photographic 
designs for tie-up mediums, such 
as window cards, counter ‘cards, 
and the covers of booklets. 
Business-paper illustrating is no 
longer minus both heart-interest 
and wonderful background staging. 


Helping Fish Advertising in 
England 


THe Lonpon Press ExcuHance, Ltp 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I have to thank you very sincerely for 
your letter. 

The articles in Printers’ Ink, whic! 
are indicated in it, are full of interest 
and I have, as you suggest, written to 
the Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, 
to ask them for any further informa 
tion which they have available. 

Once again we are indebted to Print 
ER’s Ink for help and advice, for 
which, as always, we are very grateful. 


Tue Lonpon Press ExcuHance, Lr. 


Los Angeles Newspaper Ap- 
points Benjamin & Kentnor 


The Los Angeles, Cal., Jilustrated 
Daily News has appointed the Benjamin 
& Kentnor Company, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, as its advertising representa- 
tive in all territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The Benjamin & Kentnor Company 
also has been appointed national adver- 
tising representative of the Johnson 
City, Tenn., Staff. 


Form Chicago Sales Data 
agg 


A. C. Nielsen and . H. Morris, 
formerly with the H. P. Gould Com- 
pany, Chicago, have organized the A. C. 
Nielsen Company, Chicago. The new 
company is formed to supply sales and 
advertising information and performance 
surveys. Mr. Nielsen is president and 
Mr. Morris is vice-president of the 
company. 


Ap- 


Clarksburg “Exponent” 
points Geo. B. David Company 


The Clarksburg, W. Va., Exponent 
has appointed the Geo. B. David Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, New 
York and Chicago, as its national ad- 
vertising representative. 


Beverage Account for 
McJunkin Agency 


The advertising account of the Chero- 
Cola Company, Columbus, Ga., bever- 
age manufacturer, has been placed with 
the McJunkin Advertising Company, 
Chicago. 
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Everywhere— 


| Every Morning 


It is the universal appeal of The Detroit 
Free Press—its demonstrated ability to 
reach and influence the home of every type 
and class in Detroit that makes its advertis- 
ing columns so eminently productive. 


Where men work, in the great motor plants 
—where men play, in exclusive clubs— 
where business is planned and executed, in 
the inner councils of Detroit’s industries— 
in women’s organizations, in the humblest 
home, the wealthiest home, in every part 
of the city, The Detroit Free Press is FIRST 


each morning. 
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Whether the advertiser’s appeal is to be 
made to those homes where the smallest or 
the greatest measure of purchasing ability 
is available, he will find The Detroit Free 
Press a most convincing answer to “where 
to tell it in Detroit.” 


The Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its Achievements” 








A 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


0470707070 
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The Price of M°Calls Magazine | : 
is Ten Cents a Copy 


~but the 10‘ price is not the reason 
for the success of M°CALL'S 


— has struck out boldly into 
new fields and along new lines of ef- 
fort. Its success is not the direct result of 
any of the usual factors in publishing. Of 
course the great star authors whose writings 
now appear exclusively in McCall’s have 
helped to place it in a dominant position. 


But the mere expenditure of money for best sellers 
can by no means account for the success of McCall’s 
any more than it can explain its constantly growing 
circulation, which springs from an eager reading 
public. Energetic editing along entirely new lines 
and journalistic inspiration have entered largely 
into the policy that has made McCall’s what it is 
today—America’s greatest ten-cent magazine. 





If the readers of McCall’s all lived on 
a single street, that great street would 
stretch across the continent, from Bos- 
ton to San Diego, with a house every 
twenty-five feet on both sides of the 
street. McCall Street spends or invests 
SIX BILLION DOLLARS A YEAR. 


The merchandising leverage of McCall’s 
is enormous. The McCall Company 
manufactures over 100,000,000 units 
annually, including both publications 
and patterns—all bearing one name— 
McCALL. 


More than 7,200 retail stores act as 


service stations to the people on Mc- 
CALL STREET. 

McCALL merchants spend over $i,- 
000,000 annually in their local news- 
papers advertising the products bear- 
ing the name McCALL. 

Full pages in the big metropolitan 
newspapers and McCall publications 
have given McCALL STREET a nation- 
wide significance. 


With the name McCALL so firmly im- 
pressed on the pubilo consciousness 
McCall’s Magazine offers the adver- 
tiser an enormous MERCHANDISING 
LEVERAGE and dealer Influence. 





MCCALL'S}! 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY 
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ne § Malls Circulation is Demand Circulation 


Here is a publication that the women of America 
march up and buy. They buy without urging. 
They buy it because they want it. McCall’s is 


) released for publication on the tenth of each month 
on more than 50,000 newsstands throughout the 


} ‘ : ‘ 
United States, and the piles of McCall’s literally 
melt off the newsstands. 

O 

a Present facilities cannot produce enough copies of 

f McCall’s to fill the demand, but new printing 

f arrangements are now being made so that in a few 
months the editions can be increased. At the 

5 moment 1,850,000 copies per issue is the limit of 

€ printing capacity; the public demand is in excess of 
2,000,000. 

*) e . 

s The great October issue is out today 

& Read “The Three Talmadges’— Affirmative’? what happened when 

is the fascinating story of this a man “took a dare.’’ Sophie 

1S greatest of all film families, told Kerr has a charming idyl of 
| by their famous mother. Robert young love. Mary Synon takes 

y W. Chambers writes the first you to Old Mexico in a touch- 

is great novel of modern piracy, ing story of tragedy and love— 
bootlegging, ‘“‘The Jolly Roger’’— “Yucca Bloom.” And in the 
a tense mystery story that starts famous McCall Departments—Dr. 
in this issue. Gene Stratton- Charles Gilmore Kerley, E. V. 

—_ Porter challenges the colleges in McCollum, Sarah Field Splint, 

i an article to the boys and girls May B. Van Arsdale, Ruby Ross 
who cannot go. Ethel M. Dell Goodnow, Lilian M. Gunn, Winona 

” writes another fascinating in- Wilcox, Frederick Lee Ackerman, 

4 stallment of ‘“‘Tetherstones,”’ her. Mrs. Ben Lindsey. 
latest novel of love and mystery. 

an Samuel Merwin in his novel, 

ns “Silk,” gives you an intimate 

” peep into ancient China, Arthur 

‘ Somers Roche writes one of the 

$s best small-boy stories of the 

us year, “His First Sweetheart.” 

6 Louis Joseph Vance, author of 


>|MAGA ZINE | 


TEN CENT MAGAZINE IN AMERICA 


INY 


“The Rogue,” tells in ‘‘The Fatal 








© 1921 The McCall Co, 
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How 
Barton’s Dyanshine 
Got Its Start 


N a recent court case some in- 

teresting facts were divulged 
concerning the origin and growth 
of Barton’s Dyanshine. It was 
in July, 1918, that Warren D. 
Barton, leather worker, of Waco, 
Texas, and one of the plaintiffs in 
the action, evolved a preparation 
designed both to dye and polish 
leather. The preparation was sold 
at the beginning at Camp Mc- 
Arthur. It became very popular 
there in a short time. Later on, 
the demands for Dyanshine came 
from other camps. By July, 1919, 
orders in large quantities were 
being received from a large sec- 
tion of the country. 

At this stage Mr. Barton had 
associated with him _ several 
partners, and two or three travel- 
ing salesmen were employed. 

The growth continued, and in 
the early part of 1920 close to 
thirty salesmen were selling Dyan- 
shine. Its use was confined 
chiefly to the South and Middle 
West, but the demand was not en- 
tirely limited to these parts. 

Prior to 1920, according to the 
testimony, Dyanshine had not been 
advertised to any impressive ex- 
tent. Up to this date the adver- 
tising had consisted in the main, 
of display cards and novelties. 

In 1919, however, a_ sizable 
appropriation was made for ad- 
vertising which was invested prin- 
cipally in newspapers of the South 
and West. The advertising ex- 
penditure for 1919 was $22,237.97: 
in 1920 it totaled $39,828.15, and 
in 1921 the amount had reached 
$80,740.58 


Eaton Axle & Spring Company 
Appoints A. J. McElhone 


A. J. McElhone has been appointed 
advertising director of The Eaton Axle 
& Spring Company, Cleveland, O., man- 
ufacturer of Eaton axles, Perfection 
springs and Cox bumpers. He was re- 
cently publicity manager of The Class 
Journal Company, New York. Mr. Mc- 
Elhone also has been with the Byron 
G. Moon Company, Troy, N. Y., adver- 
tising agency, as an account executive. 
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Full-Fashioned Hosiery Trade 
Informed of Campaign by 
Telegraph 


To make certain that every dealer 
the trade would be lined up behind : 
consumer educational campaign whi 
the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Guild, Inc., 
New York, is going to conduct throu 
national advertising, a telegram was dis- 
patched to members of the trae 
threughout the country. 

The telegram which was in the fo 
of a night letter read as follows: 

“This organization of Americar 
hosiery manufacturers will conduct ex 
tensive advertising campaign teaching 
women to know advantages full-fash- 
ioned hosiery. See announcement 
September trade publications. Movement 
increases value your hosiery business 
and discourages house-to-house selling. 
Details follow. May we expect your 
co-operation.” 


A. B. Hall to Rejoin 


The Greenleaf Company 

A. B. Hall, who resigned as general 
manager of The Greenleaf Company, 
Boston advertising agency, late in 1920, 
to conduct an advertising and _ sales 
service under his own name, returns 
to that agency on October 1 as vice- 
president and general manager in charge 
of sales and service. 


St. Louis Raw Fur Houses 
Appoint Agency 


The Fouke Fur Company and Funsten 
Bros. & Company, St. Louis, receivers 
of raw furs, have appointed Brockland 
& Moore, Inc. , advertising agency of that 
city, to handle their advertising. Farm 
publications, mail-order publications and 
weekly farm newspapers will be used. 


Sos 


Electric Account for Cincinnati 
Agency 

The Automatic Electric Devices Com 
pany, Cincinnati, has placed its ad 
vertising account with Bohnett 
Company, Cincinnati advertising agency. 
The Home Charger, a device for charg 
ing radio batteries, will be featured in 
the company’s advertising. 


Joins Berkeley Press 

Elva W. Wilcox has been appointed 
sales manager of The Berkeley Press, 
New York. Miss Wilcox was formerly 
with the Williams Printing Company of 
that city. More recently she has con 
ducted a publication paper service under 
her own name which Ww will be continued 


“Muscle Shoals Ni News,” a New 
Sunday Newspaper 


The Florence, Ala.. News, and the 
Sheffield. Ala., Tri-Cities Daily, will be- 
gin publication on September 30, of a 
Sunday morning newspaper known as 
the Muscle Shoals News. 
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Borrowed Glamor in Copy 


The Secret of Making Things “Seem Fairer Than They Are” May Be 
Transplanted from Literature into Advertising 





By Richard Surrey 


ET me admit at once that it 

4was an advertisement for Whit- 
man’s “Pleasure Island” chocolates 
which started the train of thought 
I am now attempting to get down 
on paper. The advertisement is 
here reproduced. You can read 
the heading and examine the _il- 
lustration for yourselves. The 
copy begins like this: 

Plunder from the Spanish Main! 
Modern treasure ships bring back from 
these tropic isles sugar, spices, chocolate, 
nuts and fruits. The charm of far-off, 
forgotten shores and storied seas is ex- 
pressed in this pirate’s chest of delectable 
sweets, 


At the end we find: 


Truly a treasure-trove is this pictur- 
esque package, so reminiscent of the 
brave tale of Robert Louis Stevenson! 

Perhaps I should further con- 
fess to an inordinate love of books, 
which accounts for my attention 
being especially drawn to this 
piece of copy. I am anxious, as 
you may see, to state frankly and 
then remove, as far as possibe, 
the personal equation. Not that 
I am ashamed of my attachment 
for literature. We who work with 
words would be false to our trust 
if we allowed our confidence in 
the essential principles of good 
writing to be sneered out of ex- 
istence by the professional en- 
trepreneur,* the born promoter, 
whose wholly acquisitive and often 
unlettered mind revolts at “art” 
and all that is implied in the 
term. 

I would stake everything I have 
in this world on the proposition 
that more advertising has been 
spoiled by ignorzace and neglect 
of the great masterpieces of litera- 
ture than ever was rendered barren 
of results by a too enraptured pre- 
occupation with them. And I am 
thinking, now, not so much of 
mere virtuosity of word-painting ; 
but rather of the themes which in 
every age have fired the aspira- 
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tions and aroused the emotions of 
great masses of people. These 
themes are as potent today as ever 
they were, and the advertiser who 
ignores them, who relies on bluff, 
at the one extreme, and.cold logic, 
at the other, fails to use a deep 
and easily navigated channel into 
the harbors cf human conscious- 
ness. 

“We know,” says Gilbert Mur- 
ray, one of the most scholarly of 
the literary men of our time, “that 
behind all changes the main web 
of life is permanent. The joy ot 
an Egyptian child of the First 
Dynasty in a clay doll was every 
bit as keen as the joy of a child 
now in a number of vastly better 
dolls. Her grief was as great 
when it was taken away. Those 
are very simple emotions, but I be- 
lieve the same holds good of emo- 
tions much more complex. The 
joy and grief of the artist in his 
art, of the strong man in his ‘fight- 
ing, of the seeker after knowledge 
or righteousness in his many wan- 
derings; these and things like 
them, all the great terrors and de- 
sires and beauties, belong some- 
where to the permanent stuff of 
which daily life consists; they go 
with hunger and thirst and love 
and the facing of death. And 
these it is that make the per- 


“‘manence of literature.” 


The spell of gold and buried 
treasure has led men to face death 
in every age, and though few of 
us nowadays, perhaps, would risk 
our skins in such pursuits, we 
still like to read about those who 
did. Whoever was responsible for 
the theme, the appeal and the bor- 
rowed glamor in this Whitman 
advertisement must have been 
seized by this truth. Seldom, I 
think, has glamor been used in 
merchandising with such effective- 
ness. For it is not merely a piece 
of advertising; it is an unusually 
thorough example of the merchan- 
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dising of an idea to the very limit. 

The package is decorated with 
scenes that rival the illustrations 
of Stevenson’s popular romance. 
Under the trays of assorted chol- 
olates are buried tiny sacks, and 
inside these imitation money-bags 
are nuggets of chocolates, wrapped 
in gold and silver paper, “the 
finest coinage of the candy- 
maker’s art.” The clever turn of 


Pleasure land ~ 


Romance in Chocolates 





GLAMOR IN COPY, IN NAME AND IN PACKAGE THAT SELLS 


CANDY FOR WHITMAN 


the name, too, into “Pleasure 
Island,” helps to retain the ro- 
mance which gleams on every page 
of the famous narrative of trea- 
sure-seeking. 

Glamor sells things. It sold 
things long before men thought of 
advertising. The glamor of priestly 
rites sold religion to brutal minds 
in the earliest days of the race. 
The glamor of foreign conquest 
drew men across perilous seas in 
frail ships with only the stars to 
guide them. And strangely, but 
appropriately enough, glamor and 
writing are nearly allied. The word 
is merely a corruption of gram- 
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mar, derived from gramma, a let- 
ter. In the dark Middle Ages, 
and even later, the deep learning 
of a well-read man inspired a de- 
gree of credulity and superstitious 
awe scarcely conceivable. A book 
like Duma’s “Memoirs of a 
Physician,” founded on the aston- 
ishing incidents in the life of Ca 
liostro, the notorious quack, mak 
it easy for us to understand hc 
learning took on 
aspect of magic 
glamor, and came 
mean “the suppos 
influence of a chari 
on the eyes, makin; 
them see _ things 
fairer than they are.” 
Glamor is thus pe- 
culiarly associated 
with writing, with the 
spell inherent in 
words, It is the very 
core of our art of ad- 
vertising—Selling By 
Imagery, as I like to 
call it—this task of 
making things seem 
fairer than they are. 
How glamorous is 
the image—the thing 
imitated—in this Co- 
lumbia Graphophone 
advertisement, also re- 
produced here. Part 
of the copy reads: 


“as 


ame sa07878 


He was a student of 
music in Rome; she, a 
young married woman, 
talented, beautiful, with 
an understanding heart. 
Their friendship grew into 
deep sentiment. The in 
evitable renynciation left 
him with the memory of 
a great love that lingered through all 
his life. 

The student was Gounod, destined to 
be one of the most renowned of French 
composers. Perhaps it was the influ- 
ence of that early attachment which gave 
this great master the inspiration for his 
superb opera ‘Romeo and _ Juliet.” 
Shakespeare’s immortal vision of wn- 
——— love, which he clothed in 
raperies of the most exquisite melody 

In the second act occurs the famous 
love duet. The scene—a moonlit g:'- 
den. Romeo, daring death inside the 
wall of Capulet, his enemy, pours forth 
his yearning in a song of ardent wooi'g 
—‘Ah! Leve-toi soleil.’ 


Love, beauty, moonlight, and 
the daring of death! Here, 
deed, you have a double borrowing 
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of glamor. The magic of Shake- 
speare and the deathless passion 
he depicts might have been deemed 
enough; but this superimposed in- 
cident from Gounod’s own life 
adds to the great masterpiece of 
amorous fiction the ring of a later 
reality, and the poignancy of a 
less exalted parting. 

This is selling graphophone rec- 


new world of 
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New Process RECORDS 


GLAMOR SELLS GRAPHOPHONE RECORDS PLUS 
LITERAT IRE, PLUS MUSIC, PLUS LIFE 


ords, plus literature, plus music, 


plus life. It is as interesting as a 
story. It is a story. It is as 
glamorous as a scene in the the- 
atre. For that is what it de- 
scribes. 

We go to the theatre to escape 
the pressing present. Millions of 
people, night after night, surrender 
themselves to the spell of un- 
familiar scenes, unusual situa- 
tions, strange utterances and the 
transporting strains of music. It 
is a natural craving, this desire for 
glamor, for things that look fairer 
than things as they are. Why 
should advertising ignore it? 

“The greater part of life,” to 
quote Gilbert Murray again, “is 


4. bn ne other record can you 
Le que rnes 
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rigidly confined in the round of 
things that happen from hour to 
hour. It is exposed for circum- 
stances to beat upon; its stream 
of consciousness channeled and 
directed by the events and environ- 
ments of the moment. Man is 
imprisoned in the external pres- 
ent . . . the material present, the 
thing that is omnipotent over us, 
not because it is either 
good or evil, but just 
because it happens to 
be here, is the great 
Jailer and Imprisoner 
of man’s mind; and 
the only true method 
of escape from him 
is the contemplation 
of things that are not 
present.” 

Why then should 
there be any com- 
punction or hesi- 
tancy in drawing upon 
the past when we seek 
to focus the craving 
of the mass upon a 
particular product? 
And not only the 
past, but also the un- 
familiar, the things 
that are not constant- 
ly exposed to the 
round of our im- 
prisoned daily life. 

Why this reluc- 
tance to borrow 
glamor, atmosphere, 
poignancy, from the 
great wells of in- 
spiration that exist 
in life and literature, the themes, 
the imagery and the witchery 
that we know have moved the 
feelings of millions in the past. 
Glamor is perhaps the chief item 
in the writer’s stock-in-trade. 
In that vile story of Maupas- 
sant’s about the old woman who 
seemingly drops dead and then 
comes to life again the next 
day, when all preparations have 
been made for her burial, there is 
only one paragraph which re- 
lieves the monotonous sordidness 
of the whole wretched narrative. 
In order that you should not lose 
all patience with the utter com- 
monness of the people and events 
he portrays in this story, Maupas- 
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sant borrows a bit of glamor from 
Nature to spice the sour dish he 
offers. 

After an evening of maudlin 
grief over the supposed death of 
his mother, Monsieur Caravan is 
left sitting beside the river by the 
depraved Doctor Chenet, to “wear 
off” his drunken stupor. He pres- 
ently recovers somewhat and looks 
about him: 


The moon had risen and bathed the 
horizon in its soft light. The tall poplar 
trees had a silvery sheen on them, and 
the mist on the plain looked like floating 
snow. river, in which the stars 
were no longer reflected, and which 
looked as if it were covered with mother- 
of-pearl, flowed =. rippled by the wind. 
The air was soft and sweet, and Cara- 
van inhaled it almost greedily, thinking 
that he could perceive a feeling of fresh- 
ness, of calm and of superhuman con- 
solation pervading him. 


This is the veriest “moonshine” 
raised to the mth degree by the 
felicitous touch of a supreme ar- 
tist in words. It is a bit of 
glamor that seems to have been 
borrowed from the recollections 
of us all, 

The least temperamental of us 
have succumbed, at some time or 
another, to the fragrant spell of 
a moonlit summer night. With 
this “touch of Nature’ Maupas- 
sant makes us feel a_ certain 
kinship with the little pinched soul 
of a besotted admiralty clerk. 

He employs this identical trick 
in another story—“Paul’s Mis- 
tress.” Just before Paul commits 
suicide we are again offered a 
spoonful of the most exquisite 
“moonshine” to sugar the pill: 


Over the broad fields the moon shed a 
soft light resembling powdered wool; it 
penetrated the foliage, silvered the bark 
of the poplars, and riddled with its bril- 
liant rays the waving tops of the great 
trees, The entrancing poetry of this 
summer night had, in spite of himself, 
entered into Paul, athwart his infatuated 
anguish, stirring his heart with ferocious 
irony, and increasing even to madness 
his craving for an ideal tenderness. 


I quote these two almost parallel 
examples to show that even so 
supreme an artist as Maupassant 
was not above repeating himself 
a little, so certain was he of en- 
gaging the reader’s sympathy by 
these stock devices, these borrowed 
elements of glamor—the moon, the 
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silyery poplars, the broad fields 
and the plain, the floating snow or 
powdered wool of the moon’s soft 
light. 

And if a word-artist of Maupas- 
sant’s stature would occasionally 
stoop to the use of such obviously 
glamorous elements to enliven a 
sordid and mercenary tale, how 
much less should we hesitate to 
relieve the over-anxiety to sell that 
marks so much copy, by similarly 
appropriate bits of atmosphere, 
and by appeals aimed a trifle 
higher than the consumer’s crude 
cupidity. 

The Whitman and Columbia 
advertisements I have quoted are 
perhaps the most outstanding in- 
dications of the growing realiza- 
tion among manufacturers that 
people have something other than 
purses and bank accounts that may 
be “touched.” 

It is now some years since “art- 
work,” in the shape of illustra- 
tion, was introduced into advertis- 
ing to supply atmosphere; but the 
use of really glamorous copy, and 
certainly the evolution of a glam- 
orous merchandising plan, are 
new developments. I cannot con- 
clude without one more example: 


Some day in June, when happy hours 
abound, a wonderful girl and a wonder- 
ful boy will leave their friends in a 
shower of rice—and start to roam. 

Then life will surely slip its tether and 
youth will be full of the promise of the 
happy — to come. 

Give them a Jordan Blue Boy, the 
bright sky overhead, the Cage turf fiy- 
ing by—and just beyond the hill a thou- 
sand miles of open road—then a quiet 
inn for dinner. 


Such copy as this is an evidence 
that some writers of advertise- 
ments, wittingly or unwittingly, 
are governing their art by those 
incontrovertible principles enun- 
ciated in Athens centuries ago. It 
speaks of a new recognition, at 
least in advertising, of Plato’s old 
dictum that the manner of our 
lives—the things we think and say 
and do, and hence the things we 
purchase—are determined by “the 
road of our longing and the qual- 
ity of our soul.” 

The “quality” of the soul ap- 
pealed to has an important bear- 
ing on the glamorous appeal. The 
mian who wears a dinner coat and 
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the man who carries a dinner-pail 
can both be influenced by glamor; 
but not of the same kind. The 
emotional reactions mentioned by 
Professor Murray are unques- 
tionably basic; but the hetero- 
geneous character of modern 
society gives rise to endless differ- 
ences and refinements ot such 
reactions. 

The word “love,” for example, 
possesses an altogether different 
connotation in the minds of cul- 
tured people who regard “Romeo 
and Juliet” as its sublimest ex- 
pression than is sensed by those 
who prefer salacious literature. 

The glamor contained in the 
Columbia advertisement we have 
examined will not sell “Ah! Leve- 
toi soleil” to people who want only 
jazz records. The glamorous ap- 
peal, like every other, must take 
these wide divergencies of occu- 
pation, earning power and tem- 
perament into account. 


Exempt Advertising 
Men from License Fee 


in Chicago 


DVERTISING agencies and 
publishers’ representatives are 
among the businesses formerly li- 
censed by the city of Chicago 
which, in the future, are exempted 
from paying license fees, in the 
opinion of the Chicago corporation 
counsel. This list also includes 
manufacturers’ agents, wholesale 
paper establishments and commer- 
cial, collection and claim agencies. 
This opinion probably writes 
finis to a chapter that advertising 
men in Chicago have long felt 
might be headed Petty Extortion. 
Each year agencies and publishers’ 
representatives have been visited 
by collectors who have presented 
bills ranging. from ten dollars up- 
ward, depending on the number 
of people employed in the office. 
Explanations of the nature of the 
businesses conducted have met 
with scant consideration’ on the 
part of the license authorities who 
have been able to utilize the po- 
lice power of the city in collecting 
their fees. 
Recently a dozen Chicago fur- 
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riers obtained a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining the enforcement of 
the city ordinance forcing them to 
obtain licenses. In connection with 
this case, Francis X. Busch, cor- 
poration counsel of Chicago, wrote 
Mayor William E. Dever as fol- 
lows: “I have gone into the mat- 
ter very fully and have classified 
existing ordinances under these 
heads: 

“A. Cases where the City has 
express power to license and such 
licenses are unquestionably legal. 

“B. Those cases which we 
believe we can sustain under 
general powers or under a com- 
bination of express powers. 

“C. Those cases where the 
authority to license is very doubt- 
ful, but not altogether hopeless. 

“D. Those cases where there is 
no possible chance of sustaining 
the ordinance. 

“In order that the City may 
deal with the public in absolute 
fairness in the matter of license 
legislation, my recommendation 
would be that you prepare a mes- 
sage for submission to the Council 
at its next regular meeting recom- 
mending the repeal of all licenses 
which are admittedly unenforce- 
able.” 

In Class D above, Mr. Busch 
groups thirty-four businesses in 
connection with which he consid- 
ers there is no possible chance of 
sustaining the license ordinance. 
The head of the license bureau in 
Chicago tells Printers’ INK that 
no attempt will be made to collect 
license fees from businesses which, 
in the corporation counsel’s opin- 
ion, are not covered by legal ordi- 
nances. Where an _ advertising 
agency maintains what might be 
termed a workshop comparable to 
a factory probably a license fee 
can still be collected. In the case 
of the office maintained simply as 
an agency by a manufacturer no 
attempt will be made in the future 
to enforce the license. 

The next meeting of the Chicago 
City Council takes place in Octo- 
ber. At that time it is expected 
that the Mayor will recommend 
the repeal of those ordinances that 
the corporation counsel admits 
cannot be legally enforced. 
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Hardware Age, the 
old oak in the hard- 
ware trade, has 
stood every test for 
68 years. 


When manufac- 
turers and agencies 
contemplate adver- 
tising hardware 
products they con- 
sider Hardware Age 
first. 


Here’s proof: 64.9% of all 
advertisers using space 
in 1922 in any of the 
four hardware papers 
of national distribution 
used Hardware Age. 











35.9% of all advertisers using space in 1922 in any of 
these hardware papers used Hardware Age only, 


Hardware Age 


239 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Ed. Pinaud’s—the largest selling hair tor 
cars for more than fifteen consecutive 


This advertiser has always believed that 
is constantly displayed because of the t 
men and women of the cities, who are the 


Street Car advertising works continu 
average city costs less than two and a 


Central Office 
Borland Bldg., Chicago 
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nerica, has been advertised in the street 


essary to use a form of advertising that 
ous competition for the attention of the 


a very low cost. Half service in the 
ts per year per family. 
“‘DVERTISING CO. 


Western Office 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
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CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO., N. ¥. 
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ARDS 


“Type high bearers of metal or 
wood used around type forms 
when being electrotyped.” 


— Dictionary oF PRINTING. 


Every craftsman in the Gold- 
mann plant is a guard of long 
experience, preventing the little 
slips that can mar the finest 
work. Forty-seven years have 
taught us to prevent instinc- 
tively the almost indiscernible 
blemishes which the slightest 
lessening of vigilance would 
invite. Goldmann has a repu- 
tation to guard—and producing 
consistently first-rate printing 
is the way to do it. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Stace Gighiteen Seventy Stx 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4520 




















How Advertising Is Rebuilding a 
Business on a Thrift Basis 


Shoe Repairs and the Repairman Are Being Merchandised out of the 
Hinterland to an Economical Public 


By D. M. 


HERE is a veritable store- 

house of suggestion in adver- 
tising for the manufacturer who 
thinks that the retail outlets of 
his line are stagnant. What can 
be done is best indicated by what 
has been done. Scarcely a sales 
manager but can look out of his 
office window or walk the streets 
right in his home town without 
seeing the tangible evidences of 
success in more than one field 
where a few years ago there was 
chaos. 

One example of this that comes 
as readily to mind as any is the 
taxicab. If ever there was a busi- 
ness handicapped by blackened 
eyes, shabby clothes and run-down 
heels, certainly the taxicab of a 
few years ago ranked high in the 
free-for-all list of commercial 
nondescripts. Today the clean, in- 
sured advertised taxicab is writing 
a new chapter in transportation 
history all over the country. 
Another instance is the present 
day, advertised barber shop with 
improved equipment and new 
service. As an advertiser or as 
an advertising influence the gas- 
oline station of a decade ago 
looked as flat as a flounder. A 
few years back public utilities and 
savings banks were, for the most 
part, not even in the prospect class 
as advertisers. 


“Four years ago we made a nice 


plump profit: operating a repair 
shop in connection with our shoe 
section. The profit has just about 
lisappeared, although we still 
have our repair department. 
Angelo with his downtown shop is 
beginning to wake up to the fact 
that he can be a business man and 
not just a cobbler. Someone has 
told Constantine out in _ the 
suburbs about advertising. Be- 
ween the’ two of them our repair 
department is going to seed.” 

It was the shoe manager of one 


Hubbard 


of the biggest department stores 
west of the Hudson River speak- 


g. 

“Of course with us shoe repair- 
ing is a side-issue, a matter of 
convenience to our established 
trade,” he went on. “We have 
never looked to it to produce real 
revenue. However what I am 
getting at is this: Shoe repairing 
is actually coming out of the 
cocoon stage. It used to be a 
hashed up affair. Nowadays 
manufacturers who sell Angelo 
and Constantine leather, rubber 
heels and machinery are selling 
them ideas as well. And Angelo 
and Constantine are proving to 
the rest of us that they aren't such 
novices as we thought.” 


SHIFTING THE SCENES 


A survey of most big cities and 
a great many small towns will bear 
out this thought that shoe repair- 
ing is consciously developing into 
a real business. The hole in the 
wall is giving way to a well 
lighted, attractive, comfortable 
shop where customers can wait if 
they choose without embarrass- 
ment. Some repairmen are learn- 
ing what salesmanship is. More 
of them are beginning to under- 
stand what buying means. 
Standards of workmanship and 
business conduct are going up. 
Indirectly advertising is playing an 
interesting part in shifting the 
scenes. 

Any manufacturer who believes 
that the brows of his dealers are 
a bit too low to appreciate and use 
advertising can look over the shoe 
repairing situation and learn some- 
thing. This situation is not yet 
perfect. It is changing, and in- 
fluences and reactions can _ be 
watched and traced best while they 
are in a flux. Someone is sure to- 
say that shoe repairing is in the 
hands of the Greeks and Italians. 
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That fact probably makes it better 
worth study. If advertising, dealer 
work and merchandising can be 
made to take on the garb of im- 
portance to the immigrant of 
yesterday, then they have estab- 
lished their case as workable helps 
for other fields which are far more 
promising. 

Someone has estimated that 
twenty per cent of the shoe repair 
trade is made up of the intelligent 
class. The exact percentage is not 
important. What is important is 
that there is an intelligent class. 
The intelligent ones can grasp im- 
proved selling ideas once they are 
merchandised to them. In any 
business they are the ones who 
naturally must be taken into con- 
sideration first in future selling; 
for they will force the others to 
rise to their level or drop out of 
the race as real competitors. 

Advertising on the part of the 
manufacturer is already beginning 
to make shoe repairmen clean 
house, not by calling on the re- 
pairman to better himself, but by 
going direct to the public. It is 
teaching the public what it is 
entitled to expect when it spends 
money at the corner shop. “Re- 
soles should be the same weight 
and thickness as the original sole. 
A heavier sole is a strain on the 
upper and weakens the shoe,” says 
one advertiser of sole leather. 
Another national advertiser, the 
United Shoe Repairing Machine 
Company, advertises that it will 
stand squarely behind the quality 
of work done by any shop bearing 
its official repairman’s _ sign. 
Leather men ih general, those who 
are tanners and those who are not, 
say that the present institutional 
campaign of the sole and belting 
leather tanners will surely educate 
the public to look for a higher 
standard of repair skill since the 
advertising is intended to make 
the public more conscious of and 
familiar with leather. 

The Penn Leather Company, 
tanners of Philadelphia, co-operat- 
ing with its Chicago distributor, 
has recently begun a newspaper 
campaign for K-L leather resoles. 
This is to continue for at least 
a year in Chicago. Later it may 
be extended to other jobbing 


centres. This advertising is doub! 
barreled, with an appeal for Mr. 
and Mrs. Typical as well as for th 
repairman. It recognizes that 
neither the repairman nor his cus- 


tomer knows much about leathe- 


and tanning. It drives at putting 
two or three vital facts befor: 
them. 


LEATHER HAS BECOME BY-PRODUC 
For example, it is an importan 


but rather obscure fact that leather 


has come to be a_by-produc 
Cattle are raised nowadays prima 
tily for beef and not for thei: 


hides. The demand for baby beef 


has brought about a younger kill 
in the packing plants. For years 
there has been a constant breeding 
up of cattle by dairymen and beei 
breeders. All of these develop- 
ments have produced cattle with 
hides of finer texture and sub- 
stance than formerly. Unaware 
of this change many people who 
send their shoes to the repair shop 
still think of strength in resoles 
as a matter of thickness. 

That is why the Penn Leather 
Company is advertising the warn- 
ing that “Thick Soles May Be 
Trick Soles.” Thick, apparently 
heavy leather is not necessarily 
tough and long-wearing; it may 
be only poor leather swelled by 
acids and weakened in the process, 
this advertising points out. Every 
piece of copy that this company is 
running makes three major points: 
The economy of having shoes re- 
soled at least twice with medium 
weight soles, the economy of go- 
ing to a feliable repairman, and 
the economy of K-L trade-marked 
resoles. Selling a repair job of 


-heavy, ungainly resoling becomes 


too difficult for the average re- 
pairman to cope with when his 
customer has read advertising that 
convinces him that no shoe should 
carry a thicker sole than the 
manufacturer used originally. 

In tracing the upward, climb of 
any business it is helpful to re- 
member the motive force back of 
it all. Thrift is pretty much the 
essence of shoe repairing. Ac- 
cordingly it looked as if people 
were throwing thrift to the winds 
two or three years ago when the 
volume of repair business began to 
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Subject: “Frozen Credits” in Advertising 
Gentlemen: 


Advertising also has its “Frozen Credits.” In ad- 
vertising they are those undefined, invisible and too 
often non-existing results which are ultimately charged 
up to that convenient “goat” called “Goodwill.” 

Many people fail to use the same hard-headed judg- 
ment in handling their advertising that they do in 
demanding prompt and direct results from their fac- 
tory, office and sales force. 

Such people criticize advertising because they do not 
get the results vaguely anticipated but not really ex- 
pected, when, if they would get down to cold facts, 
they would often realize that the media used did not 
reach either their best territories or their best class of 
users with sufficient power to create a business adequate 
to profitably bear the cost of advertising; nor was the 
plan of advertising well thought out for using such 
media. 

In these exciting days the man who is inexact in his 
plan of advertising or in his method of selling, who 
cannot reason the logic of his proposals, stands little 
chance of pleasing those who pay the bills. 

Our advertising “platform” is based on more than 
a quarter of a century of practical experience in our 
own firm, under the same ownership and management 
for our entire business experience. Just recall that 
this experience goes back over those “panic” years of 


1907, 1914-15 and 1920-21. 
Yours very truly, 


Advertising Agency 


454 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Charter Member American Association of sgneiaing Agencies. 


Phone, Mad. Sq. 9070. Member Nat'l. Outdoor Advertising Burea 
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Discard arithmetic 


when you come to 


BOSTON 


6 isa national advertiser who buys newspaper space in 
Boston may well discard his arithmetic. For in 
adding Boston newspaper circulations two and two are 
not always four—sometimes they are only two. 


Complete coverage of Metropolitan Boston is the aim 
of every advertiser who comes to Boston. How to secure 
this coverage most economically is the problem that must 
be solved. Without an understanding of Boston’s divided 
population, without the knowledge that Boston. news- 
papers are grouped to correspond with this division, even 
the most forceful and convincing advertising may secure 
but half of the success that it deserves. 


Yet successful advertising in Boston may easily be 
made a certainty. There are no complexities involved in 
the right selection of Boston newspapers. Grasp this one 
fact: that Boston is a two-group city. Customs and tra- 
ditions that were part of Boston’s birth divide its people 
now, as clearly as they were divided when Boston was a 
village. 

Since this is true,it is inevitable that Boston newspapers 
should be subject to a similar division. So different are 
the habits and the preferences of both groups that no one 
type of newspaper will satisfy them both. 


This is the condition that establishes the importance of 
the Herald-Traveler in Boston. For while one group of 
Boston’s population reads one or more of several Boston 
papers, the Herald-Traveler, published to attract and sat- 
isfy a different type of reader, serves the most important 
group; a group that is effectively reached by no other 
paper. 

The fundamental reasons for Boston’s divided popula- 
tion, a discussion of the importance of both groups as 
buying units, an analysis of Boston newspaper circula- 
tions and other information relative to the proper mer- 
chandising of the Boston market is given in the booklet 
entitled, “The Road to Boston.” A copy of this booklet 
will be mailed immediately upon receipt of a request on 
business stationery. 
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taper off. This seemed to be 
omething of a paradox at a time 
when war-time inflation had been 

‘unctured and the public was 
irying rather late in the game to 
stretch their shrinking dollars to 
the limit. 

About that time at a sales con- 
vention of hardware and sporting 
good dealers a leather sales man- 
ager had the opportunity to ask 
how many of those present made 
a practice of having their shoes 
resoled. The response was sur- 
prising. About one man in five 
owned up to sending his shoes to 
the repairman when the first soles 
had worn through. One or two 
ventured the opinion that since 
shoes were no longer as expensive 
as during war tiines it was just 
as economical to buy a new pair 
as to have them resoled. Others 
complained of getting stiff heavy 
soles on repaired shoes that made 
the owners look like traffic cops 
just elevated to the dignity of 
“soft clothesmen.” 

Another investigation, this time 
among girls in an office building, 
showed that not one girl in ten 
had resoles put on her shoes. The 
cumbersome, bulky sole that 
stamped shoes as obviously re- 
paired was the common reason for 
discarding them before they had 
outlived their usefulness. More 
inquiries showed that the general 
public, as usual, was strongly 
opinionated. People felt that the 
only soles that could give satis- 
factory wear must be thick and 
heavy and hence undesirable on a 
number of counts. In the light of 
what leather men knew to be the 
case such a belief was ridiculous. 
Today advertising is helping ex- 
plode it. 

The United Shoe Repairing 
Machine Company of Boston has 
a natural and obvious interest in 
the growth of. the repair business. 
Some months ago it diagnosed the 
trouble as inefficient work on the 
part of the repairman. People 
were buying new shoes in pref- 
erence to sending their old ones 
to be repaired in nine cases out of 
ten. It was not because they had 
stopped being thrifty, but because 
they did not trust the repairman 
to do a satisfactory job. “It 
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doesn’t pay to have shoes re- 
paired,” said a woman to one 
United Shoe service man who 
had called on her. “If the repairer 
fixes the shoes in one place, he 
ruins them in another.” And she 
brought out a pair of shoes which 
had been rendered useless long 
before they were worn out by the 
carelessness of a repairman who 
had cut an inseam in stitching on 
a tap. 


SHOE REPAIRERS CLASSIFIED 


To do their share of separating 
the chaff from the wheat the 
United Shoe people designed an 
identification mark. They have 
advertised this to the public as one 
means of knowing a quality re- 
pair shop. It is a red, white and 
blue display sign bearing the 
words “Goodyear Welt Shoe Re- 
pairing System.” It is an award 
to repairmen who have satisfied 
the company that they are efficient, 
not on the basis of salesman’s snap 
judgment, but by passing a real 
examination. 

“Before we make any shop an 
official Goodyear Welt shop we 
make one inspection, usually 
more,” says one of the United 
Shoe service heads. “First of all 
we want to know about the quality 
of work, then about the materials 
used, the appearance of a shop 
and finally the business methods 
of the proprietor. Our inspection 
is really an inspection plus an ex- 
amination. The repairman has to 
pass it just as any youngster in 
school has to make established 
grades. For example we go into 
the matter of workmanship. The 
possible grade here is 85. We 
require that a repairman obtain at 
least 75. In business methods he 
must score at least 2 out of a 
possible 5 points. We pass only a 
man who can show a score of 
out of a possible 10 points on 
materials. 

“When a repair shop can pass 
this examination we will issue our 
official identification sign which we 
are merchandising to the public by 
advertising. We will also co-oper- 
ate with the repairman in adver- 
tising his business. ‘This means 
that we build a mailing list for 
him, supply him with booklets and 
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get out form letters on his own 
letterhead. Of course he pays 
part of the expense but it is only 
a small part of what it would cost 
him if he were to carry on his 
own advertising independently. 

“We operate our machinery on 
a royalty basis. Therefore it is to 
our interest to increase the re- 
pairman’s business. Sometimes it 
is hard to make him understand 
that that is our aim but he is 
grasping the idea and raising his 
standards accordingly. Our of- 
ficial sign says: ‘Behind this sign 
is the skilled organization and 
service of the United Shoe Re- 
pairing Machine Company. Their 
experts have after repeated tests 
awarded this shop the official sign. 
It remains here just as long as 
our work meets their standards.’ 
And it means just what it says. 

“In a few cases it has been 
necessary to take the sign away 
once it has been awarded. Some 
repairmen try to put over inferior 
work after they have received it, 
but these cases are isolated. More 
often the inferior shop is too lazy 
to meet our requirements and earn 
it in the first place. For example, 
one of the biggest chains in 
Chicago will not agree to lay soles 
with cement. We think that that 
is essential to the customer’s in- 
terest, and although this chain of 
shops is a leader in many other 
respects we have to refuse to 
qualify it as an official Goodyear 
repair firm. The official sign is 
advertised in metropolitan cities 
in 600-line copy with the names 
and location of the shops that are 
entitled to display it.” 

Advertising that is going to get 
the repairman’s eye is simple and 
straightforward. The experience 
of one or two manufacturers 
shows that it is easy to highbrow 
him and miss the mark. Some- 
thing like a year ago a manufac- 
turer of rubber heels decided to 
star the repairman in a newspaper 
and business-paper campaign. 
While this advertising gave the 
repairman some good publicity 
and led to favorable comment in 
some quarters, it did not have 
the teeth in it that made for sales. 
Each piece of copy revolved 
around the personality of some 
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shoemaker who had become worl 
famous. Hans Christian Ander- 
sen was one. General Grant was 
another. Neal Dow, a Quake: 
shoemaker who became colonel of 
a Civil War regiment, and Roge: 
Sherman, a shoemaker who signed 
the Declaration of Independence 
were others. 

Complimentary to Angelo and 
Constantine though this was, it 
went over their heads. It simpl} 
did not register. “This advertis 
ing did not give the repairman any 
understandable reason for order- 
ing our rubber heels from his job- 
ber,” said one of the company 
executives to Printers’ INK. “A 
Greek or Italian coming across 
one of these advertisements in 
his foreign language newspaper 
would glance at it. Finding a cut 
of Hans Andersen he would 
grunt, ‘Whatta da hell I care about 
dat damn Swede’ and toss thc 
paper aside. He did not want his- 
torical atmosphere. Dollars and 
cents in the till were what he was 
interested in.” 


A NEW CAMPAIGN AIMED AT THE 
PUBLIC 


Early in September this com- 
pany is going back at the repair- 
man, this time with color 
advertising which is aimed at him 
through the public. This cam- 
paign is for a composition sole 
which has been tested and adver- 
tised in a small way for several 
years. It will be pushed now on 
a big scale but exclusively as an 
economy product. Full pages are 
scheduled and this time the his- 
torical appeal is shelved for sim- 
ple, out-and-out selling copy. 

As this is being written the ad- 
vertising of the National Leather 
and Shoe Finders Association for 
National Shoe Thrift Week is 
appearing in metropolitan cities 
just in time to link up with the 
opening of schools. It is in behalf 
of the repairman but it shoots 
straight over his head at the pub- 
lic. “You don’t throw away your 
watch when the _ main-spring 
breaks,” the copy says. “Why 
throw away your shoes because 
the soles wear through? Look in 
your closet today for your cast- 
offs. If the uppers are good your 
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repairman can make the shoes al- 
most as good as new at a nominal 
cost.” The American Oak Leather 
Company of Cincinnati, which has 
been in the tanning trade for al- 
most half a century, is just 
beginning a national consumer 
campaign for its trade-marked 
soles and the J. W. & A. P. 
Howard Company of Corry, Pa., 
manufacturer of Korry-Krome 
sole leather, is soon to advertise 
its product nationally to the public 
again. Both of these campaigns 
are designed to capitalize the in- 
terest created by the institutional 
campaign of the American Sole 
& Belting Tanners, Inc., which has 
already been described in PRiNnt- 
ERs’ Ink. And of course the 
repairman who is on his toes 
cashes in. 

Tomorrow’s and next year’s ad- 
vertisers are the little fellows who 
are being passed up today. The 
repairman, as the manufacturer’s 
and jobber’s campaigns influence 
him and as he becomes more con- 
sciously a business man, logically 
becomes a prospect for advertising 
himself. In Topeka, Kans., a num- 
ber of the shops got together a 
little while ago for a campaign 
which prevented a long threaten- 
ing price-cutting war. The cost 
was about eleven dollars a month 
for each shop. In Council Bluffs 
and Omaha co-operative repair- 
man’s campaigns have made shoe 
thrift a watchword. 

Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Pueblo, Colo., have a chain of re- 
pair shops with a volume of busi- 
ness that runs over a half-million 
dollars a year. This is the J. D. 
Zinke chain. An ash tray between 
each pair of chairs and a push 
button on every chair with a metal 
sign which says “Push Button for 
Attendant” in the Zinke shops are 
little indications of the red 
corpuscles in shoe repairing these 
days. The attendant who waits on 
the customer is not a workman; 
he is a salesman. Zinke has found 
that there is usually about twenty- 
five per cent difference between 
what a customer asks to have done 
and what his shoes need. Real 
selling instead of passively filling 
orders has made the average job 
in the Zinke shops increase from 
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81 cents to $1.25 a customer. The 
Klein Rapid Shoe Repair Com- 
pany’s well lighted shops in New 
York, Brooklyn, Springfield, 
Mass., and Chicago form another 
example of the higher standards 
that are dawning in this industry. 

“Until the repairman gives signs 
of realizing the possibilities of his 
business,” says one of the leading 
jobbers in the Middle West, “and 
until he is ready to cash in on 
them he is not ready for adver- 
tising or for any other business- 
building force. He is going to 
look at the manufacturer’s adver- 
tising as something that will work 
for him without any effort on his 
part. If he is solicited as an 
advertiser himself he is too prone 
to regard advertising as merely 
an expense. As it dawns on him, 
and it is beginning to, that adver- 
tising means something more than 
that he is a live prospect. The 
manufacturer and the jobber are 
making the repair man clean up 
his shop by teaching the public 
what it has a right to expect from 
him. The rubber heel men long 
ago taught him what consumer 
acceptance meant. Now advertis- 
ing is teaching him to know what 
consumer demand is.” 

The business of repairing shoes 
is coming out of the hinterland 
and advertising is one of the prin- 
cipal forces bringing it about. 
What advertisers are doing for the 
repairman and what the energetic 
repairman will do for himself will 
hess watching. 


Ford Profits Estimated at 
Fifty-four Millions 


The Ford Motor Company made net 
profits estimated at $54,000,000 in the 
four months ended June 30, 1923, ac- 
cording to compilations made from the 
balance sheet as of that date. 

The period’s earnings were at the 
annual rate of more than $162,000,000, 
compared with a net profit of $119,000,- 
010 earned in the year ended February 
28, 1923. In the twelve months ended 
February 1, 1922, the company earned 
approximately $69,000,000. ’ 


Herbert Wyle, Business Man- 
ager, Baltimore “Post” 


Herbert Wyle has been appointed 
business manager of the Baltimore 
Post. For a number of years he was 
with the Baltimore News and American 
as business manager. 
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includes Giant Ads 
from the start ~~ 


A LMOST every week we receive inquiries in regard 


to Giant Ads from advértisers who would like 

to add Giant Ads to their campaigns, but who 
must either rearrange their schedules or postpone the 
use of Giant Ads until new appropriations are made 
up for the next year. Delays occur which are aggra- 
vating and often costly. 

From our background of experience, let us urge that 
you investigate Giant Ads NOW. If you are adver- 
tising a product sold through more than 25 retail stores, 
get the information before plans are made for the 
coming year. 

An increasing number of advertisers are using Giant 
Ads on a series basis. Each magazine or newspaper 
advertisement is backed up by Giant Ads in the dealers’ 
windows. They find that for approximately 2%* of the 
magazine appropriation they can increase the effect- 
iveness of their complete campaign to a surprising 
degree. * (An average figure) 


How will Giant Ads work out on your campaign? 
Write for booklet, rate card and samples. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street, New York Mad. Sq. 3680 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
80 Boylston Street 1420 Chestnut Street? $85 Fifth Avenue 
Tel. Beach 8321 1173 Smithfield 1ioz 


SAN FRANCISCQ: Barker-Clute Co., Monadnock Bidg. 


GIANT ADS 
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What is 


Circulation 


WHAT IS CIRCULA- 
TION has been prepared 
by The Curtis Publishing 


Company in response 
to requests for a book 
that may assist advertisers 
to understand clearly 
various kinds of magazine 
circulation. 


The book contains eighty 
pages of text including a 
number of illustrations 
and drawings. 
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Chapters on Price Con- 
cessions, Competitive 
Inducements, Magazines 
on Credit, Sales Distri- 
bution and other topics of 
interest to advertisers are 
presented. 


The book will be mailed 
to any advertiser or to 
any advertising agent up- 
on request. 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NE dollar isn’t much nowadays. Folks spend 

a dollar bill without even thinking about it. 

Yet one dollar, even in these days is generally con- 
sidered a lot of money for a magazine. 


The 20th Annual Show and Reference Number of 

MoToR will sell for One Dollar. In previous years 

an edition of 75,000 copies at this price was in- 

sufficient to meet the demand. This year an edition . 
of 100,000 copies will be printed, but we do not 

anticipate that even this increased supply will meet 

the demand. 


It is extremely important that advertisers realize 
that the advertising pages in the Show Number 
constitute a fundamental part of the One Dollar 
value. The readers pay to see your announcement. 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
E. H. McHugh, Business Manager 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. Kresge Bldg. 
























































Do Advertising Men Go to Church 
as Advertising MenP 


Evidence of Their Artisanship Is Lacking 


By Roger Daniels 


UT in Niles, Michigan, the 

Reverend Harold Holt who is 
rector of Trinity Church has had 
an interesting series of church 
advertisements running in the 
local newspapers for more than 
three years. Printers’ INK has 
commented on this advertising. A 
close check on returns has shown 
a2 gain both in offerings and in 
church attendance. Without tak- 
ing one jot of the credit that be- 
longs to the Rev. Mr. Holt, it 
might be said that an advertising 
man goes to Mr. Holt’s Church 
and that he is the pillar of 
strength back of the advertising. 

So in asking the question, “Do 
advertising men go to church?” 
it is with that thought in mind. Is 
there anything about their partic- 
ular church’s program which 
shows that a real advertising man 
is a member of that church? 

The church is not a corporation 
of pastor and two or three ad- 
visors. It is an entity made up 
of all who claim membership on 
its rolls. A great deal is said 
about the sluggard spirit in mod- 
ern Christianity. We are accused 
of not practicing what we preach. 
Hardly a week passes that I do 
not come across a letter from 
some advertising man or agency 
seeking to do something in a big 
way in church advertising. 

During the war the United War 
Work Campaign was born with 
the idea of everything in one hat. 
Following that precedent came the 
Interchurch World Movement 
which was to bind the churches in 
a common union for strength in 
carrying out a vast world program. 

The movement was a failure and 
there is no need of going into the 
why and wherefore of its down- 
fall. From the weekly suggestion 
letters I see from advertising 
men in regard to church ad- 
vertising very few of them learned 
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anything from the Interchurch 
World Movement. They are all 
trying to do a big thing starting 
from the top. 

So I wonder if advertising men 
go to church as advertising men 
or if instead they become ordinary 
Sunday citizens with nothing to 
give mentally and go to church 
merely to hear what the man in 
the pulpit has to say? The strength 
of the churches does not lie with 
their various missionary boards 
of control in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and elsewhere. It 
lies in the individual Church on 
Main Street, the church the ad- 
vertising man attends, the church 
that puts a one-inch notice in the 
paper on Saturday afternoon or 
Sunday morning under the name 
of advertising. 

An advertising man goes to 
Trinity Church, Niles, and the ad- 
vertising copy proves it. Doubtless 
there are thousands of good ad- 
vertising men who go to church 
but there is nothing about the 
churches they go to that shows 
anyone connected with their mem- 
bership has the slightest concep- 
tion of advertising. 


AN INDIVIDUAL PROBLEM FOR EACH 
CHURCH 


The boards in New York and 
elsewhere are for the main part 
missionary boards. They have 
nothing to do with the manage- 
ment of the individual churches. 
Yet advertising men _ repeatedly 
try to sell to these boards cam- 
paigns for the building up of 
attendance and offerings in in- 
dividual churches. Can they hope 
to get business from a large in- 
dustrial concern on campaigns 
based on a like status of misin- 
formation ? - 

The Presbyterian Church has 
supplied from headquarters a copy 
service that has been used. by a 
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large number of churches. But 
the Presbyterian Church is not in 
any sense a national advertiser and 
probably won’t be for several 
years to come. The best its copy 
department can do is to hand out 
canned copy. If it were to receive 
requests for special copy from a 
large number of churches the de- 
partment would be swamped. 

I don’t believe the individual 
churches are to blame. In a ques- 
tionnaire answered by the rectors 
of 2,197 Episcopal Churches the 
figures show that 1,198 of them 
or more than fifty per cent use 
newspaper advertising. Of course 
the bulk of it is the one- or two- 
inch church notice. But un- 
doubtedly these figures show a 
willingness, if not an eagerness, 
on the part of the rectors to avail 
themselves of the benefits of ad- 
vertising. The seminaries do not 
include advertising courses in their 
curriculums. The average pastor 


has no advertising training and 
there is no reason to presume that 
he should know how to go about 


it. 

Books have been written on the 
subject of church advertising. I 
have seen several of them and to 
my mind they are not treatises on 
church advertising at all. They 
show how one man made capital 
of his personality and by adver- 
tising filled his church with people 
who were eager to hear what he 
had to say. The method is iden- 
tical with theatrical advertising 
and many of the advertisements 
shown as examples of church ad- 
vertising could be used for any 
show in town merely by changing 
the headings. 

In several cities the advertising 
departments of newspapers have 
tried to build up effective church 
advertising. They have turned the 
matter over to their copy depart- 
ments and have supplied scores 
of advertisements for their sales- 
men to sell to churches. But here 
the advertising salesman is work- 
ing from the outside. He is the 
agent of a newspaper and not the 
agent of the church in which he 
claims membership. 

The large attendance at and in- 
terest in the meetings of the 
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the Church Advertising Depart 
ment of the Associated Advertis 
ing Clubs of the World at Atlanti 
City showed that Church Adver 
tising is a vital subject. Throug! 
the efforts of a small group o: 
men it has been pushed into th 
limelight and kept there. But hov 
many advertising men go t 
church? How many make an: 
attempt to see that their ow: 
church advertises in such a wa} 
that it will secure maximum re 
sults? An advertising man ip 
Niles, Mich., does it. 

All this touches mighty clos: 
to what might be called applied 
Christianity. Advertising men as 
a class measure up with any othe: 
professional class. During the 
war they wrote the advertising fo: 
Liberty Loan and Red Cross 
Drives, they put over the biggesi 
selling campaign in history. What 
does the average advertising man 
contribute as an artisan, if you 
will, to the church he attends on 
Sunday and to which he sends his 
children? Is not this the root of 
the difficulty in church advertising ? 


An Acoustic Slogan Wants a 
Hearing 
Tue H. N. Waite Company 
CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 20, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

e have used the following slogan 
in our recent advertising, and contem 
plate adopting it permanently to tie up 
with our trade-mark. Will you kindly 
check it with the list you have on file 
and see if it is already in use. The 
slogan is: “Built Acoustically Cor 
rect.” 

Tue H. N. Wuite Company, 

R. M. Wuite, 
Sales Manager. 


W. P. Hanson, Advertising 
Manager, Stutz Motors 


Walter P. Hanson has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Stutz Motor Car Company of America, 
Inc., Indianapolis. Mr. anson was 
previously advertising manager of The 
om fama Automobile Company, Kokomo, 
nd. 


“Everybody's ” and “Adven- 


ture” Appoint R. O. Warner 
R. O. Warner, Chicago publishers’ 

representative, has been appointed 

Western representative of Adventure 

oes Fewrseemre Magazine, both of New 
ork. 
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Open Letters to 
Advertising Agents 


The NATIONS BUSINESS 


== 


Published by 
The Cuamper of COMMERCE of 
the Ustrep StTaTES of AMERICA 


Washington 


September Eleventh 
EF 





Dear Mr. McJunkin: 


Someone said recently, “Public Opinion is the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the articulate portion 
of a given community." 


That is a NATION'S BUSINESS’ argument. 


One prime strength of this business executives’ 
magazine is the directness with which it 
Places your clients’ advertising in the 
hands of men in every commnity whose 
word counts all along the line, not alone 
in their own corporations, where they are 
supreme, but in all community activity 
where their advice is sought and their 
influence dominates, 


More than 115,000 men of this type in one audi- 
ence is a force to be reckoned with when 
hard-hitting campaigns are in the making. 


That is perhaps one reason why our advertising 


gains since the first of the year, accord- 
a to Printers’ Ink figures have averaged 
t 


With heartiest good wishes. 


Mr. Wo. D. McJunkin, President, 
McJunkin Advertising Company, Victor Whitlock 
Chicago, Illinois Director of Advertising. 


FROM THENATIONS BUSINESS 
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Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives Establish 
Advisory Council 





PLAN whereby members 

may present their problems 
to an advisory council for expert 
advice has been developed by the 
Association of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives, a department of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 

Fifteen newspaper men _ have 
been appointed to serve on the 
council by the president of the as- 
sociation, Frank T. Carroll, ad- 
vertising manager, Indianapolis 
News, and all have agreed to en- 
deavor to answer the questions 
put to them. 

Summarized, the council is a 
means for swapping experiences. 
It has been made as representative 
as possible so that any member 
may receive constructive sugges- 
tions regardless of the size or 
publication hour of his newspaper. 
The plan provides that an outline 
of his problem submitted to the 
headquarters at Indianapolis be 
relayed to each member of the 
council who will return his answer 
to headquarters for forwarding to 
the inquiring member. When de- 
sired the problems will be pre- 
sented to only those council mem- 
bers identified with newspapers of 
similar character. 

Members of the Advisory Coun- 
cil, besides Mr. Carroll, include: 

: Newmyer, general man- 
ager, New Orleans Item; E. J. 
Slemons, business manager, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Press; A. J. Mc- 
Faul, business and advertising 
manager, St. Paul Pioneer Press 
& Dispatch; Carl P. Slane, pub- 
lisher, Peoria, Ill., Journal-Tran- 
script; W. C. Johnson, general 
manager, Chattanooga News; 
R. A. Turnquist, advertising man- 
ager, Milwaukee Journal; O. L. 
Loomis, advertising manager, 
Spokane Spokesman - Review; 
W. J. Pattison, general manager, 


Scranton Republican; George M. 


Burbach, advertising manager, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch; Frank I. 
Carruthers, advertising manager, 
Denver Post; A. L. Shuman, ad- 
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vertising manager, Fort Worth, 
Tex., Star-Telegram; James H 
Shryock, advertising manager, 
Chicago News; A. Schaefer, ad- 
vertising manager, Fort Wayne 
Ind., Journal-Gazette, and George 
W. Preston, advertising manager 
Buffalo Express. 


Squibb 
Prepares for an Advertis- 
ing Week 


E R. SQUIBB & SONS, New 
* York, are completing plans 
for the running of a special ad- 
vertising campaign from Novem- 
ber 3 to 10. These seven days will 
be designated Squibb Week. In 
advance of these dates, car cards 
throughout the country and maga- 
zine copy will be used to announc« 
this special campaign to  con- 
sumers. No effort will be spared 
this year, Dr. F. H. Peck, promo- 
tion manager, informs PRINTERS’ 
INK to make Squibb Week the 
biggest campaign ever launched 
through the drug trade. 

The trade will be authorized to 
make special concessions so that 
druggists will be in a position to 
offer a tube of Squibb’s Dental 
Cream free with every dollar pur- 
chase of Squibb’s medicine cabinet 
requisites. This, it is believed, will 
stimulate the interest of the drug 
trade in the sale of Squibb products. 

The national advertising will be 
linked up with window and 
counter displays which will be 
furnished to dealers. According to 
Dr. Peck, the Squibb dealer dis- 
play program is the most complete 
which the company has ever at- 
tempted. 

Another addition to the Squibb 
group of trade-marks is planned 
by the company which has made 
application for registration of the 
name “Comfort.” Discussing the 
use of this new mark, Dr. Peck 
writes: “It is our present intention 
to use it primarily in connection 
with a nursery cold cream, es- 
pecially designed for tender skins. 
The name is sufficiently attractive 
to warrant a broader application 
and it seems more than probable 
that its use will be extended.” 
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Grandmother bought her China 


—she hesitated between Willow pattern and Lustre 


ware. Her only information came from the salesman, 
who said both were “nice.” 


The 600,000 readers of Modern Priscilla who read 
“Choosing Your China For the Home Table” by 
Isabel Craig Bacon in our September issue — eighth 
article in the series of the Better Buying Campaign 
—will learn more about the practical — artistic— 
value of China than Grandmother could have ascer- 
tained had she read everything then published. 

That is just one of the many reasons why Modern Priscilla is 
taken at face value by the women who are home lovers and 
home makers. Its editorial policy is helpfully informative. 
The dominant reason why Modern Priscilla is primarily 


the magazine best suited to advertising articles suitable for 
home or family use. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 
New York BOSTON ~ Chicago 
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al Yet against this decline, corn, on the same 
i hasis, will develop $699,111,000 more than 
the ercion PoSe Yar. 
aye Force of habit seems to have kept wheat 
rotte bre as a sentimental index, for today it repre- 
nen the ca pSents Only about half the value of corn; while 
hogs, cattle, dairy products, poultry prod- 
ucts—each has risen to more than equal the 


then the Ca 
value of the wheat crop; and the fruit crop 
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Shen all this alone should show in dollars an increase of 
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crop this se 
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“s Kmore than five times the decline in wheat. 
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INind COVERAGE 


- O this sane statement of fact we only add that 

25% of the corn crop and 98% of the cotton 
crop is grown and marketed in the southern states 
which are most effectively covered by The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman. 


Every agricultural campaign should provide. 
effective coverage of the Cotton Belt. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman has more cir- 
culation in the leading cotton states than any other 
publication. 

The “national” farm papers have little circula- 
tion and less influence in the South. The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman is the dominant 
advertising medium and the acknowledged leader 
of the movements which have brought prosperity 


to the southern farmer. 
ARMER 


AND FARM WOMAN 








Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC. WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, INC. 
Bastern Representative 





Vestern Representative 
Transportation Bidg. 95 Madison Ave. 
Chicago New York 


Member A. B. C. 
“The Land of Cotton Should Not Be Forgotten” 
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Ounces or Inches 


There are two methods 
of saving postage 


HEN a mailing-piece takes too much post- 

age, how do you go about reducing its weight? 
There is the inch method. You take the same 
paper and either discard some important element, 
or so abbreviate the copy as to reduce the area 
of printing. You make the weight by lopping off 
some inches, but you use Delilah’s scissors. 

The ounce method is better. You keep all the 
elements and all the copy, but you use Warren’s 
Thintext paper. You reduce the weight, and use 
the scissors not at all. 

Warren’s Thintext helps save postage. It is 


so light that a sheet 25 x 38 tips the scales at less 
than one ounce. It is a strong and compact paper. 

Type prints well on Warren’s Thintext. So 
do half-tones. Warren’s Thintext is practically 


opaque. 
The next time you are anxious to save postage, 

ask your printer to make up a 

aoe i you on Warren’s (] flarren’s 

Thintext. Then notice the i hese il 

difference in bulk and weight. Printing} apes 


When light weight is a factor in catalogs, sales 
manuals, data books, and price-lists, they can 
be printed to advantage on Warren’s Thintext. 


S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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Assuring Profits with Department 
of Commerce Reports 


What This Department of the Government Is Endeavoring to Give 
American Business in Its Reports on Trade Oppor- 
tunities and Conditions 


Special Washington Correspondence 


prom the corner grocery store, 
throughout all retail and whole- 
sale lines, to the largest of manu- 
facturers, there is not a business 
in the country the prosperity of 
which is not affected to some de- 
gree by the condition of our ex- 
port trade. All domestic markets 
are enriched by the many millions 
of dollars invested in labor and 
material turnover necessary in the 
manufacture of goods for export. 

Adverse conditions at home may 
be overcome and business depres- 
sions avoided by the development 
of foreign trade. Well-cultivated 
markets abroad stabilize our en- 
tire industry, increase the produc- 
tivity of our national and local 
advertising and facilitate the sell- 
ing of all lines throughout the 
country. And when these facts 
are contemplated, it is astonishing 
that only 16,000 concerns, mainly 
exporters and manufacturers di- 
rectly interested in export, are 
availing themselves, at trifling cost, 
of the most accurate and helpful 
information on world trade con- 
ditions ever compiled. 

Manufacturers who never have 
sold their goods abroad, and who 
have no intention of developing 
foreign trade, are not, as a rule, 
interested in any phase of export 
business. But if our existing 
foreign trade were suddenly wiped 
out, manufacturers of the kind 
would find their profits suddenly 
reduced, and some of them 
would find it impossible to con- 
tinue under resulting conditions. 
And, undoubtedly, they would in- 
form themselves as to the salient 
features of the subject, at least, 
if they understood how closely 
related is our foreign trade to the 
stability and profits of their own 
businesses. 


The few, comparatively, who 


are directly interested have writ- 


ten thousands of letters attesting 
the value of the information 
contained in the weekly survey of 
foreign trade published by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in “Commerce Reports.” 
Accumulated only since Herbert 
Hoover accepted the appointment 
as Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce, a large file of these 
letters constitutes a remarkable 
record of results. A glance 
through a portion of them is ar- 
rested by innumerable paragraphs 
similar to the following: 


SOME ANOTATIONS FROM LETTERS OF 
APPRECIATION 


“The reports are becoming more 
valuable,” wrote one of the largest 
plow manufacturers in the world, 
“and are being followed by this 
department somewhat in the na- 
ture of a religion.” Another in 
the same line states, “All of the 
direct foreign advertising that we 
have been doing recently has been 
based on the information secured 
from your Department.” 

One of the best-known motor 
car manufacturers wrote that a 
sample car was sold in Palestine 
as a result of a Foreign Trade Op- 
portunity noted in Commerce Re- 
ports and adds, “Immediately 
upon receiving this sample, five 
additional automobiles were 
ordered.” A motor truck maker 
expressed his appreciation of the 
service and concluded, “The Re- 
ports supply information that is 
immensely valuable in planning 
our future sales campaigns in 
foreign markets.” A letter from 
a tire manufacturer mentioned 
that their agent was able to place 
“an initial order with this concern 
to the extent of $100,000,” be- 
cause of information furnished. 
Another rubber manufacturer ac- 
knowledged the acceptance of an 
order for $10,000 worth of tires 
from a customer secured through 
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the service. And a report from a 
Trade Commissioner at Warsaw, 
Poland, mentioned an order for 
trucks bought by the Polish 
Government amounting to $4,000,- 
000, and placed with an American 
manufacturer through the influence 
of the Bureau. 

A food manufacturer wrote, 
“The total amount of business 
we have transacted this year 
through the aid of ‘Commerce 
Reports’ is $26,000.” Others of 
the letters mention an order for 
$120,000 worth of porcelain in- 
sulators and other material, orders 
aggregating $35,000 for leaf 
tobacco, 700 tons of grooved rails 
and other equipment amounting 
to $72,899, 60,000 tons of pipe 
costing about $3,500,000, and the 
board of trade of a city in the 
Southwest wrote to state that 
the service had assisted in increas- 
ing the city’s export trade 
$14,000,000 in two years. 

The letters comment on orders 
for almost every conceivable kind 
of manufactured goods, from a 
few dollars’ worth of. safety pins 
to equipment for railroads and 
complete wireless stations amount- 
ing to millions of dollars. 

Of course, all of the letters do 
not mention the “Commerce Re- 
ports” specifically; but all of the 
important general activities of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce are recorded at some 
time in the Reports, hence they 
may be accepted as representative 
of the Bureau’s service. The 
letters, as a whole, are not merely 
evidence of the worth of the 
service in assisting the sale of 
goods, but they furnish proof that 
“Commerce Reports” is invalua- 
able in perpetuating the foreign 
trade of individual manufacturers 
and exporters, and is one of the 
most important factors in develop- 
ing our national export business. 

Recently, in commenting on this 
point, Dr. Julius Klein, director 
of the Bureau, said that too many 
manufacturers attempted to use 
the Reports in finding temporary 
markets for their surplus goods 


or discontinued numbers. “This 
short-sighted policy,” he declared, 
“not only demoralizes foreign 


markets for the manufacturers 
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who practice it, but it adds to th 
difficulties of all our foreign 
selling. 


“When an American manufac- 
turer goes into any foreign market, 
he should go to stay, and he 
should develop his export busi- 
ness just as carefully and cor- 
siderately as he does his home 
trade. When he uses a foreign 
territory as a dumping ground, or 
merely as a temporary outlet until 
he can extend his home market, 
and then ignores or refuses to fil! 
foreign orders as soon as his do 
mestic demand absorbs his: output, 
he creates suspicion, distrust and 
resentment which form a demor- 
alizing prejudice against al! 
American goods. 

“Every manufacturer who en 
gages in exporting, and every on 
who contemplates the cultivation 
of foreign territory, should real 
ize that his export business is 
even more important than his 
domestic trade in assuring th 
future prosperity of his business. 


SOME STATISTICS WORTHY OF CON 
SIDERATION 


“Manufacturers who do no ex- 
porting seldom think of this, ap- 
parently; but when you consider 
that 55 per cent of the motor- 
cycles, one-fourth of all bicycles 
and 40 per cent of the typewriters 
made in this country are sold 
abroad, that 20 per cent of our 
sewing machines are exported, 
and that many other manufac- 
tured lines are sold extensively in 
foreign countries, the effect of the 
business on domestic trade be- 
comes apparent. In terms of em- 
ployment, two out of every five 
workers in typewriter manu fac- 
ture, and one of every five in the 
sewing machine field are employed 
because of the export business. 
In all of our export industries the 
average ratio of employment is 
less than the last mentioned, but 
it is still great enough to furnish 
an appreciable influence on the 
purchasing power of our popula- 
tion. 

“The manufacturer who has 
properly cultivated foreign mar- 
kets enjoys a distinct advantage 
over his competitors who do no 
exporting. During periods of de- 
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force h h 
ottign y the present sttuation in the 

anu fac- ; Is « ° 

Marke; 

mark: | Om Industry compels active buying 

t busi 

. aan. N°= oil industry is not broke because of the 
home recent cut in gasoline prices. 

oreign 1923 may not be a record year in the Industry for profit 

nd, or but it must be in the purchase of equipment. 

t until The industry is continually seeking oil, spending good 

larket, money in expensive drilling. This year—as happens 

to fill every so often—more successful holes went down than 
is do were expected. In spite of the year’s great increase in 
utput, oil and gasoline consumption, production suddenly 

t and exceeded demand. 

er A surplus of crude oil—and of refinery products—regard- 

au less of their price, invaribly means a rich harvest forthe 
equipment and supply man, no matter whether he sells 

Ba to producer, refiner or marketer. The great flood of oil 

on produced must be gathered, refined and then either 

ow sold or stored. 

a? Compared with a year ago there are 600,000 more bar- 
his tels PER DAY of crude oil to handle—a 40% increase 
the which demands millions of dollars a week additional 

, in investment and expense. And that means an active 
1€sS. market for equipment and supplies. 

ON This is not a novel situation—every real oil man has 

seen it happen time and again. It has occured every 3 

_ to 5 years for 60 years and prices this time haven’t slipped 
ap- as low as in many previous periods of surplus production. 

der To Wall Street—a newcomer in oil—and to the general 

‘or- , public it is apparently a new phenomenon. They are 

les indulging in considerable excited discussion and drop- 

ing some stocks overboard while real oil men, out in 
ers ping 

old the field, the refinery and the bulk station, are working 

er harder than ever and saying nothing. Don’t let sidewalk 

od. gossip mislead you. 
Ask us for the facts. We know a bit about this decid- 


1C- 
i edly different industry because we cover ALL of it. 
he Our editorial men are on the road to everywhere in the 
oil industry all the time, continuously in touch with 


ie- 
producers, refiners, marketers. 





n- 4 
ye So ask us. We want you to get the facts about the in- fi 
C- dustry straight, just as we want you to gett NATIONAL i 
e PETROLEUM NEWS straight. Both are mighty good f 
d propositions for you to investigate right now. 
S. 

| 
: NATIONAL : 
PETROLEUM NEWS 
> Home Office: | 


812 Huron Road CLEVELAND 
Members A. B.C. and A.B. P. 


District Offices: 
Tulsa, Okla. Chicago New York 
Houston, Tex. 
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pression at home he has an outlet 
for his goods, and he can keep his 
organization together and_ his 
wheels turning, while his com- 
petitors must curtail to a greater 
extent or shut down until condi- 
tions change for the better. 

“When deflation is indicated by 
weakening markets in this country, 
invariably many manufacturers 
turn to export markets to unload 
their surplus. But a satisfactory 
foreign business cannot be built 
up quickly; it is a subject for 
careful study, planning and pains- 
taking selling effort. During 
healthy prosperity at home is the 
right time to develop business 
abroad, in order to enjoy the 
stability exporting gives during 
periods of deflation. When you’re 
flat on your back with illness is 
no time to try to take out life in- 
surance, 

“However, both periods of in- 
flation and deflation are destruc- 
tive, for speculative prosperity is 
invariably followed by depression. 
The greatest need of all our in- 
dustry is stability similar to that 
of banking, and the general 
development of our manufac- 
tured exports would materially 
strengthen our industrial stability 
and tend to level the peaks and 
valleys of business. 

“Commerce Reports’ is pub- 
lished weekly by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
to assist American manufacturers 
in every detail of their export 
trade. These reports not only 
present a wealth of timely infor- 
mation that is a survey of foreign 
trade, with a department of spe- 
cific Foreign Trade Opportunities, 
but they serve as an index of all 
of the activities of the Bureau. 
All of the information published 
in the Reports is authentic and 
presented as briefly as possible, 
with the intention of assisting in- 
numerable manufacturing con- 
cerns to assure their profits by 
developing their foreing trade, and 
in this way, as an increasing num- 
her of manufacturers co-operate, 
the Bureau assists in stabilizing 
the industry of the entire coun- 
try.” 

It is astonishing how quickly 
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and completely the trade news of 
the world finds mention and ex- 
planation in the columns of the 


Reports. An important incident 
in China or India, or in some 
European country, is cabled to the 
Bureau and may be published and 
circulated within less than a 
week’s time of its happening. 
United States commercial attachés 
and resident trade commissioners 
stationed in the principal capitals 
and commercial centres of the 
world furnish the Bureau with 
frequent cabled and mailed re- 
ports. Another source of infor- 
mation on economic, financial and 
commercial development, are 
American consular officers in for- 
eign countries and traveling trade 
commissioners who are specialists 
in important lines. 

“Commerce Reports” averages 
about seventy-two large pages and 
each number is accurately in- 
dexed. Besides brief editorial and 
special articles the publication car- 
ries departments for the leading 
industries, and under each head- 
ing, such as “Agricultural Im- 
plements,” “Automotive Products” 
and “Chemicals,” all of the infor- 
mation received is published under 
specific titles. And in a depart- 
ment of Foreign Trade Oppor- 
tunities, specific wants of foreign 
concerns and agents are blindly 
listed with the kind of goods in 
demand and the location of the 
prospect. 


HOW PRIVILEGE FOR SERVICE IS 
OBTAINED 


Every American concern that 
has taken the trouble to have its 
name placed on the Bureau’s Ex- 
porters’ Index is entitled to all of 
the information on file regarding 
these Trade Opportunities. To 
secure this privilege, 51 per cent 
or more of the stock of a concern 
must be owned by citizens of the 
United States, and a form, which 
is furnished by the Bureau on re- 
quest, must be filled out. 

The information regarding 
prospects is general, and the 
Bureau cannot give specific credit 
reports. However, a great deal of 
the information accessible to those 
on the Exporters’ Index is of a 
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confidential nature, and _ the 
Bureau is usually able to state 
how long a prospect has been in 
business, the amount of his turn- 
over, and give other data which 
aid concerns in making prompt 
credit and other investigations. 
In addition to “Commerce Re- 
ports” the Bureau publishes a 
series of supplements which are 
sent to subscribers and those on 
the Exporters’ Index who are 


likely to be interested in the sub-- 


jects; they are also announced in 
“Commerce Reports” and sent to 
others on request. Every year 
these supplements review the gen- 
eral business conditions of vari- 
ous countries, and all cover sub- 
jects which are too long or too 
specialized to include in the Re- 
ports. They are published irregu- 
larly, as the information they con- 
tain becomes available, and during 
the last sixteen months about a 
hundred containing special trade 
information, and approximately 
sixty which are trade reviews, 
have been published. 


Since the reorganization of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in June, 1921, the cir- 
culation of “Commerce Reports” 
and supplements has more than 


doubled, and inquiries, together 
with problems submitted by ex- 
porters and manufacturers, have 
increased from about 600 a week 
to more than 3,600 a day. In 
commenting on this remarkable 
growth, Dr. Klein said that it was 
gratifying to the members of the 
Bureau because of its indication 
that their work was assisting in- 
dividual concerns to increase and 
stabilize their profits, and that it 
proved the increasing realization 
of the importance of our export 
trade. 

“Because the Commerce Reports 
deal with facts and principles,” he 
continued, “they are just as help- 
ful to organizations which are 
planning their first foreign sales 
campaign as they are to concerns 
which are doing an extensive ex- 
port business. There is a tendency 
on the part of some manufac- 
turers and exporters tu read only 
such articles and departments 
which deal with their lines di- 
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rectly. This is a mistake, for the 
rapidly increasing demand for one 
line may mean a future demand 
for many unrelated lines. 

“For instance, the placing of a 
large order for rails and railroad 
equipment means that new terri- 
tories are soon to be opened vp 
and that the trade of towns and 
Cities is to be stimulated by im- 
proved transportation. Besides, 
the building of a railroad in some 
foreign country means an imme- 
diate increase in demand for work 
shoes and clothing and for many 
other supplies, and it frequently 
indicates that the country’s im- 
ports of building materials and 
farming implements will soon in- 
crease. 

“When the demand for auto- 
mobiles increases rapidly we know 
that markets for many articles 
are being created. A heavy de- 
mand for textiles means that 
more sewing machines and other 
manufacturing equipment may be 
sold. It is similar with in 
numerable lines, and so I think 
that those who are_ benefiting 
most through the reading of 
‘Commerce Reports’ are those who 
read them through, or at least 
the greater part of them, each 
week, 


HELP IN PREPARING ADVERTISING 
PLANS 


“By carefully reading the Re 
ports, manufacturers are enabled 
to forecast conditions and _ start 
their advertising in a favorable 
market several months or a year 
before it is generally known that 
a demand for the line has been 
established. In this way, our 
manufacturers get ahead of for 
eign competition in many in 
stances. In this work, the Bureau 
assists by furnishing information 
regarding mailing lists and publi- 
cations and the buying habits and 
customs of the populations. 

“Within a few years many of 
our manufacturers who do not 
now contemplate such a thing will 
be forced into developing foreign 
trade for their own protection. It 
is to help them eliminate costly 
mistakes and to simplify their 
selling and advertising problems 
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[HE increasing importance of Arizona 
tas a market for the manufacturer’s 
commodity is best indicated by its tre- 
mendous physical development and its 
remarkable growth in wealth and population. 


Where a field is found, in which the population 
inereases at the rate of 161% in 10 years (and 
that was the growth of Phoenix between 1910 
and 1920), there certainly is sales increasing 
opportunity for the manufacturer with a good 
product. 


Roger Babson and other statisticians and 
students of business affairs have recognized the 
excellent position and standing of Phoenix and 
Arizona as an increasingly satisfactory outlet for 
the manufacturer’s goods. 

In a recent study of communities in the intermountain 
section of the United States Babson referred to Phoenix as 
showing “the best conditions statistically of any city in this 
region. It profits not only from the mining industry but 
also from cotton. This district has enjoyed not only a good 
cotton crop but favorable prices. Building is active—local 
purchasing power increasing and the outlook is very good. 
Phoenix is a very good illustration why every city should 
seek to diversify its sources of income.” 





This is a page from “A Little Book on a Big 
Market.”” A copy will be mailed you on request. 


NEW YORK—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Brunswick Building 
CHICAGO—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Harris Trust Building 
SAN FRANCISCO—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Examiner Building 
LOS ANGELES—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Title-Insurance Building 
SEATTLE, WASH.—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Securities Building 
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Do Boys Brush Their Teeth? 


THEY SURE DO! and tell us the very 
tooth paste they use, in the hundreds 
of personal letters our BOYS’ WORLD 
readers are sending us. They tell us 
their age, school grade, their father’s 
occupation, the name of the automo- 
bile and whether or not they can drive 
it; their favorite breakfast food, and a 
wealth of practical information that 


every advertiser in the boy-field will be 
glad to have. 


It takes the boys themselves to con- 
vince you of how advertisingly worth 
while the boy-field is! 


Four hundred thousand boys 
from twelve to sixteen years old 
form the net paid circulation of 


THE Boys’ WORLD 


THE BOYS’ NATIONAL WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


WESLEY 8B. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


"Cook's Weexty Trio :A Mituion Bors anv Girts 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
Tue Boys’ Wortp ‘THe Giris’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 











: 73, 1923 
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that these reports are published. 

“It is a significant fact that the 
number of workers engaged in 
manufacturing goods for export 
is increasing, and as the number 
increases the demoralizing effects 
of business cycles of unemploy- 
ment diminish. For this reason, 
more than a thousand representa- 
tives of the Bureau and the De- 
partment of Commerce are study- 
ing and reporting on every phase 
of business in every country of 
the world. 

“As large and effective as it is, 
our organization is being strength- 
ened. We are sending specialists 
into new territories and improving 
our service wherever it is pos- 
sible. There is no floundering. It 
is the business of the Bureau to 
secure detailed, accurate informa- 
tion regarding the world’s de- 
mands, and to transmit it in in- 
telligent form to those who will 
benefit by the service. 

“As these facts become known, 
and as our manufacturers realize 
that a growing export trade is 
the greatest stabilizing influence 
that American business can secure, 
the demands on the Bureau in- 
crease. As individual manufac- 


turers learn that the only possible © 


way to avoid the effects of busi- 
ness depression and to assure in- 
creasing profits is to cultivate 
foreign markets, the circulation of 
‘Commerce Reports’ grows.” 


F. M. Cockrell with Campbell- 


Ewald Agency 


F. M. Cockrell has been appointed 
manager of industrial advertising by 
The Campbell-Ewald Company, adver- 
tising agency, Detroit. His headquarters 
will be at the New York office of “ 
agency. Mr. Cockrell was formerly 
motion manager of the McGraw- fill 
Company, New York. He has been 
manager of the McGraw-Hill service de- 
partment in Chicago, Cleveland manager 
of the McGraw-Hill electrical publica- 
tions, a member of the advertising 
counselors staff and the advertising 
board of the company. Previously, 
Cockrell was with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


St. Louis “Globe-Democrat” 


Augments Staff 
R. E. Neusitz has joined the research 
department of the St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat. He recently was with the D’Arcy 
Advertising Company, Inc., St. Louis. 
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United Drug Reports Increase 


in Net Profits 

The United Drug Company, Boston, for 
the first six months of 1923 reports gross 
sales of $32,132,804, as compared with 
$28,472,766 and $28,409,126 for the cor- 
responding periods of 1922 and 1921, re- 
spectively. The net profits for the first 
half of the current year are shown as 
$2,512,780, after depreciation, taxes, 
etc., in contrast with $1,678,868, and 
$1,191,503 in the respective six- -month 
periods of 1922 and 1921. 

The semi-annual report indicates a sav- 
ing of 7.8 per cent out of every dollar 
of gross sales before interest charges 
and depreciation. This compares with 
a saving of 5.8 cents out of every 
gross dollar in 1922 and 4 cents in 1921. 

Among the advertised products of this 
company are Jonteel toilet preparations, 
Klenzo Dental Creme, Liggett’s choco- 
lates, Kantleek rubber goods, and Rexall 
specialties. 





De Puy Publications Appoint 


Chicago Representative 

The De Puy Publications which include 
the Mid-Continent Banker, St. Louis; 
Northwestern Banker and the Under- 
writers’ Review, Des Moines, Ia., and the 
Trans- -Mississippi Banker and the In- 
surance Magazine, Kansas City, have 
opened an office at Chicago. This office 
will be managed by William H. Maas. 





Jack Shaw Returns to 
Erickson Company 


Jack Shaw, who was formerly with the 
Erickson Company, New York, as art 
diréctor, is again with that agency in a 
similar capacity. He recently had been 
art director of Hulscher-Rothenburg, 
Inc., advertising agency, New York. 


Death of George H. Buchanan 


Goons H. Buchanan, president of the 
George H. Buchanan Printing Company, 
Philadelphia, died in that city on Sep- 
tember 4. He was sixty-nine years of 
age. Mr. Buchanan also was treasurer 
of the Warrior Copper Company, of 
Philadelphia. 








Specialty Manufacturers to 
Meet at Minneapolis 
The fifteenth annual convention of the 
American Specialty Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Hotel Radis- 
son, Minneapolis, Minn., on September 
26, 27 and 28. 





Form New Advertising Busi- 
ness at McKeesport, Pa. 
Gephart and Price is the name of a 
new advertising business which has 
been formed at McKeesport, Pa. The 
organizers are Joe C. Gephart and Geof- 
frey H. Price. 





The Place of Advertising in the 
Heating Revolution 


The Trend toward Coal Substitutes Is Producing a Large Number o! 
New Advertisers 


By Roy Dickinson 


A? present it looks as if this 

year’s coal strike is settled. 
The public has received word 
from Harrisburg that it will not 
have to burn soft coal. But the 
public is upset and in an ill humor 
toward anthracite. It will prob- 
ably have to pay for’ the 
compromise settlement in its an- 
thracite bills. 

This has given coal substitutes 
a big opportunity to produce a 
revolution in the method of heat- 
ing houses and for use in the 
power plants of big industries. 

The interest of both the public 
and industrial users of coal in the 
general subject was indicated by 
the response to Amos Bradbury’s 
article in Printers’ INK of Au- 
gust 29, ; 

Many heads of industries and 
householders asked where they 
could purchase oil-burners. Num- 
erous manufacturers of heating 
appliances gave their views om the 
subject. In his article Mr. Brad- 
bury said, among other things, 
that there were “thousands of 
agate lines for accusations but not 
one line for heat.” 

In a hasty survey of the field 
during the last week I discovered 
quite a number of agate lines for 
heat. The industry seems to be 
well on its way to develop several 
big and nationally known adver- 
tisers. It does not look as if the 
manufacturers of furnaces and 
boilers would enter the field at the 
present time. The attitude of 
many boiler manufacturers is well 
stated in a letter from C. E. 
Hodges, vice-president of the 
Utica Heater Company, who says: 

I have read very carefully the article 
“Oil as a Heusehold Fuel.” 

Naturally in view of the fuel situa- 
tion, we have received a great many 
letters during the past few months 

. from the trade, owners and others, re- 


questing our opinion and advice on 
oil as a fuel. The use of oil for fuel 
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divides itself into tw 
First, for large buildings, 
theatres, apartments, schools, 
second, for the ordinary 


naturally 
classes: 
churches 
etc.—and 
residence. 

There is no question as to the satis 
factory application of oil for the first 
division. The use of oil as a fuel for 
the second class is rather a large 
problem, and the reason that aggres 
sive concerns as mentioned in the last 
paragraph of Mr. Bradbury’s article 
have not gotten behind oil as a_ house 
heating fuel is on account of their 
hesitating to back their reputation and 
financial standing with any of the 
smaller oil-burners now on the market 

Oil has been used for the heating 
of large buildings for years, in con- 
nection with forced feed, and _ has 
proved economical and efficient. 

The house heating proposition with 
oil is an entirely ddend one. There 
are some house heating  oil-burners 
which have given satisfactory results 
in many cases. The cheaper oil-burners 
which are frequently seen for sale in 
unoccupied stores, are probably without 
exception unworthy of consideration. 
Some of them will work all right for a 
while, but soon carbonize and become 
practically useless. 

There is a wonderful opportunity for 
a residence size oil-burner which can 
be sold at a reasonable price, and which 
is simple in construction and easy of 
operation, 

We are just as willing to sell our 
peste for oil burning as for any other 
uel. 


The “wonderful opportunity for 
residence size burners,” indicated 
in this manufacturer’s letter, is be- 
ing seized by concerns that started 
as makers of oil-burning ap- 
pliances and are going out ag- 
gressively to get the business 
formerly owned exclusively by the 
anthracite operators. They are 
being aided in this laudable desire 
by the natural inclination on the 
part of consumers to free them- 
selves from anthracite slavery. 

When the various revolutions 
are recalled which advertising has 
helped to bring about, such as the 
use of the all-white bathroom, the 
almost universal use of the auto- 
mobile, the labor-saving devices 
for the home, and scores of 
others, it is easy to prophesy that 
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As An ADDITIONAL 
COOPERATION 


offered food advertisers of the 


SYRACUSE HERALD 


there is being operated at the present time 
in conjunction with the New York State 
Fair, a model Grocery store. 





This feature instituted last year was so 
successful that its repetition this year re- 
quired twice the floor space. 


Food products are being displayed, 
demonstrated, samples given out, and under 
the personal direction of Mrs. Geo. B. 
Woods, with a large staff, everything that 
can be done is being done to further popu- 
larize these national advertised grocery 
products. 


There is no charge for the service, it be- 
ing a definite part of the merchandising 


assistance given advertisers by the Syracuse 
Herald. 


Special Representatives 
PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


286 Fifth Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 
Sharon Building San Fernando Building 

San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
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an ever incredsing group of new 
advertisers will enter this field 
and that some of the present ones 
will grow much larger. 

At the present time one of the 
large advertisers is the Ameri- 
can Nokol Company, with home 
offices at Chicago. For several 
years it has been a consistent 
user of newspaper, 
business - paper and 
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use in one, two, three or four 
family houses and buildings hav- 
ing from 300 to 2,000 feet of 
radiation. The elimination of 
handling coal and ashes is used 
as a selling point by this company. 

The Kleen-Heet Automatic Oil 
Burning System, manufactured by 
the Winslow Boiler & Engineering 





magazine space and 
has recently greatly 
increased its appro- 
priation for national 
mediums. It has dur- 
ing the past five years 


Five years ago the first Nokol was installed. Ir N. 
marked the culmination of years of engineering thousand homeowners and the research and ex 
8 sh ome. hearin 


(a 








installed more than 


ae an en- 
tisely new type of heating service—to heat the’ developed and refined until today it sands « me- 
home automatically with ou. practically perfect Yet 





12,000 automatic oil 


matic off heaters have been installed in homes five years ago are its most enthusiastic support- 
throughout the United States, representing an in. ers because they have enjoyed its comfort and 
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field, the company is 
able to call attention 
to its organized ser- 
vice in nearly 200 
communities. Says 
the copy: “Nokol 
dealers install Nokol 
in your present heat- 
ing plant and main- 
tain an adequate ser- 
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except where such 
service has been es- 
tablished.” Advertis- 
ing has helped this 
company in its sales efforts. 
Powerlight, Inc., New York, is 
using newspaper space to tell that 
it was established in 1901, and that 
standard installations can be made 
in homes at from $225 to $295. 
The Aeroil Burner Company, 
Inc., of Union Hill, N. J., for 
many years manufacturer of thaw- 
ing outfits, torches and concrete 
heaters, is using business-paper 
and direct-by-mail advertising to 
call attention to its oil-burning 
heating system and appliances. 
The Aeroil Emergency & Auxil- 
iary Kerosene Heating System for 
steam, hot-air, and hot-water 
furnaces, is being advertised for 


THE NOKOL COMPANY HAS BEEN AN EARLY ADVERTISING 
FACTOR IN THE FUEL BURNING REVOLUTION 


Company of Chicago, is being ad- 
vertised in publications read by 
home builders. “Banish the bur- 
den of coal. There is a better, a 
more modern way of heating,” 
says this company’s copy. 

slogan adopted by it is “Heat at 
the flick of a finger.” “Coal is no 
longer necessary for heating 
homes. Thousands have found a 
new and better way. A home 
lighted with gas is not modern. 
Neither is a home heated with 
coal. Coal has been dethroned. 
The march of progress has ban- 
ished the ash pile. The modern 
basement has no coal shovel. Oil 
has taken the place of coal. Clean- 
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liness and comfort have taken the 
place of dirt and annoyance. 
Modern ocean liners no longer use 
coal. Your furnace is a small 
steel boiler room.” 

These are some of the talking 
points set forth by this company. 
Its copy also emphasizes the fact 
that the exact temperature needed 
is possible since Kleen Heet re- 
sponds to the automatic control of 
the thermostat and that no new 
heating plant is needed since it 
can be installed in the consumer’s 
present furnace or boiler. 

The American Oil Burner Cor- 
poration with offices at 11 Broad- 
way, New York, immediately below 
the room in which the Governors 
of Eastern States met to discuss 
soft coal as a substitute, is advertis- 
ing for representatives and is us- 
ing direct-by-mail advertising. 

The Oliver Oil Gas Burner, 
made by the Oliver Oil Gas 
Burner Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., has been using big space in 
publications to reach both sales- 
men and consumers. This burner 
also fits into any furnace without 
change. The company advertises 
that it is building up a national 
distributing organization of fifty- 
eight regional managers. It 
promises these regional managers 
a national advertising campaign 
designed to reach every home in 
America, and this campaign is 
now getting under way. 

The Caloroil Burner Corpora- 
tion of New York, which has 
installed many oil burners for big 
apartment houses and industrial 
plants, is also installing burners 
for residences. This company has 
been conducting some direct-by- 
mail advertising. Testimonials 
from users are featured. A large 
heating installation in a green- 
house indicates 27,210 gallons of 
oil consumed at a cost of $1,768. 
This same size heating plant con- 
sumes during an ordinary heating 
season 240 tons of egg coal which 
proves that the oil cost equals coal 
at $8 per ton, labor included. 

The Petroleum Heat & Power 
Company, of New York, has in- 
stalled many successful oil-burners 
for large buildings and apart- 
ment houses. This company has 
a residence burner division, but 
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answers inquiries by saying that 
the burner is suitable only for 
places where 200 tons or more of 
coal will be burned during the 
year. It is understood that this 
company is developing a burner 
suitable for small installations, but 
is not as yet attempting to mar- 
ket it. 

There are many other burners 
which have been developed in the 
Far West and Middle West, such 
as the Johnson Burner, well 
known in California. It is under- 
stood that several of these are 
contemplating advertising cain- 
paigns in the near future. 


GAS BURNERS ALSO ADVERTISED ; 


There is also a number of con- 
cerns advertising gas burners 
which use gas made in the con- 
sumer’s own home. The Gloria 
Light Company of -Chicago is 
using space in magazines to ad- 
vertise Oxo-Gas for cooking and 
heating, for all sorts of purposes 
from cook stoves and furnaces to 
yachts and bake-ovens. 

The Wade-Hill Manufacturing 
Company, of St. Louis, is advertis- 
ing “Nu-Gas” in magazines. This 
appliance makes gas of one part 
of coal oil to twenty parts of free 
air. 

The Owego Bridge Corporation 
of Newark, N. J., is using 
metropolitan newspaper space to 
advertise its Champion Gas Pro- 
ducer. In this appliance a cast- 
iron block is placed on the ashpit 
floor, which takes any grade of 
oil, mixes it with water and 
converts it into gas and then 
burns it. This company makes a 
size for small homes and power 
plants. Up to this time it has been 
installed only on a lease, but now, 
as the advertising says, “Produc- 
tion facilities warrant and the coal 
situation demands that we have a 
wide distribution.” 

As Mr. Bradbury pointed out 
in his article, a great many of 
the big metropolitan hotels have 
for several years used oil instead 
of coal as a heating fuel. Some 
of the largest buildings, hotels, de- 
partment stores and hospitals in 
New York and Chicago, are now 
using oil - burners. According 
to the Oil & Gas Journal the 
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To Help Care for our 


A 


is 


& Growing Eastern Business 


We have added 


James B. Boynton 


to the staff of our 
Eastern office 


Clifford Pangburn Graham Stewart 
Eastern Manager Advertising Director 
299 Madison Ave. Des Moines 

New York 





People’s Popular Monthly 
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The Des Moines Capital 
delivers the Des Moines Market 
to the National Advertisers 


The following advertisers use The Capital exclu- 
sively to reach the buying public of Des Moines: 


Shredded Wheat None-Such Mince Meat 
Simmons Beds S. D. Warren Printing 
Old Dutch Cleanser Papers 

Nairn Linoleum Brookfield Butter 
Mapl-Flake Salt Lake City Chamber of 
Lloyd Baby Carriage Commerce 


Stanley Vacuum Bottles 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
Dutch Masters Cigars 


Edison Electric Appliances 
MacLaren’s Mayonnaise 


Blue Whirl Egg Beater Blue Border Ginger Ale 
Franklin Baker Coconut United Shoe Repairing 
Hickory Garters Machine Company 
Jelke Margarine Universal Iron 

Liberty Hot Plate Facialax 


In the past seven months The Capital has published 
216,282 lines more department store advertising than 
any other Des Moines newspaper. If The Des Moines 
Capital can deliver the goods for the department 
stores in Des Moines, and do it exclusively for the 
advertisers shown above, it can do it for you. 


The Des Moines Capital 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


Fist ANNUAL Foop AND HovuseHoLD SHow, CoLissUM— 
October 22-27, 1923 
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saving to one hotel in New York 
City, the Ritz-Carlton, during six 
months after conversion from coal 
to oil, amounted to $25,490. Many 
of these large oil-burning installa- 
tions have been installed by the 
Petroleum Heat & Power Com- 
pany referred to previously. 

In addition to the large amount 
of mew consumer advertising 
which has come from this rapidly 
growing industry, business-paper 
advertising has also developed to 
induce the use of oil in place of 
coal in the steam plants of vari- 
ous industries. Iron Age esti- 
mates that the yearly consumption 
of oil for such purposes is now 
over 300,000 barrels. 

The Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Company, maker of 
Good-Luck Rings, for example, 
has three boilers of 600 horse- 
power each. The previous con- 
sumption was 120 tons. The com- 
pany now uses about 20,000 
gallons of oil daily for its re- 
quirements. 

The American Sugar Refining 
Company is another large national 
advertiser which has been using 
fuel oil at its plant in Boston for 
more than two years. 


ADVANTAGES OF OIL OVER COAL IN 
INDUSTRY 


In the industrial field there are 
now on the market hundreds of 
styles of oil-burners, all of which 
may be divided into two classes: 
The mechanical atomizing type 
and the steam or air atomizing 
type. Iron Age sums up the ad- 
vantages of oil over coal for in- 
dustrial plants as being: first, a 
saving in money; second, superior 
steam making properties of oil 
through more complete combus- 
tion; third, the storage does not 
require nearly so much space; 
fourth, the cost of handling is 
much less; fifth, saving of labor 
in the boiler room; sixth, boiler 
depreciation is cut down two- 
thirds, and seventh, the absence of 
smoke and dust. 

Among. business-paper adver- 
tisers now featuring oil-burning 
apparatus may be mentioned the 
following: 

Bethlehem Oil Burner System, 
manufactured by the Bethlehem 
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Ship Building Corporation of 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Coen Company, makers of the 
Coen system of low-pressure oil- 
burning apparatus. 

Foerst Oil Burners, made in 
Bayonne, N. J 


The Peabody Oil Burning 
Equipment, New York. 
The National Airoil Burner 


Company of Philadelphia. 

The Combustion Engineering 
Corporation of New York, makers 
of Lopulco systems. 

All of these concerns are using 
space at the present time in busi- 
ness publications. 

The whole industry seems to be 
at the stage of development where 
more advertising would help con- 
siderably. While there are, as Mr. 
Hodges points out, many useless 
burners being sold to credulous 
people, there are also many which 
have secured the endorsement of 
the fire underwriters and ~ of 
competent industrial engineers. 

This field seems’ to offer much 
opportunity for a large number of 
new advertisers. In the New 
York Telephone Red Book, for 
example, I counted no less than 
twenty-two thakers of oil-burning 
appliances for homes, who have 
done little or no advertising. 

The present strike settlement 
affords no permanent relief. Such 
a truce is not final. The public 
is to be assessed to buy off both 
parties to the quarrel. Governor 
Pinchot is to be congratulated 
upon his successful handling of a 
delicate and difficult task, but 
when the present agreement ex- 
pires, more trouble is almost in- 
evitable. Temporary relief is ac- 
complished but at the expense. of 
continually higher prices to the 
consumer, 

In the meantime, householders 
have decided that anthracite is a 
laborious and costly method of 
heating a home. » They are anxious 
to learn more about — practical 
substitutes. Business men are in- 
terested in hearing *about more 
efficient and less costly methods of 
securing power for their plants. 
Both are ready for a revolution in 
methods of heating and securing 
power. Advertising is going to 
help accomplish this revolution. 





A Business Developed by Cultiva- 
ting New Markets 


How the Stone Straw Company Has Opened New Outlets through the 
Use of Advertising 


By James True 


AL from its beginning, 
the development of the large 
and profitable business of the 
Stone Straw Company, of Balti- 
more and Washington, has come 
through the discovery and culti- 
vation of new markets.  Be- 
cause of this fact, the company 
decided to discard precedent and 
tradition, and adopt a policy of 
after-war merchandising that was 
different from anything of the 
kind ever attempted in similar 
lines. 

Before the war, the business 
grew naturally, trailing its mar- 
‘kets. From time to time new 
channels were presented, almost 
obviously, through the develop- 
ment of the demand for other 
products. But after the war, 
when. the inflated demand ceased 
almost overnight, idle machinery 
and increased factory facilities 
represented a manufacturing ca- 
pacity many years ahead of the 
established rate of increase. And 
the experience of the company in 
quickly developing markets that 
soon absorbed more than the in- 
creased war-time volume stands 
as a significant example of how 
sales can be developed, economi- 
cally and promptly, for a product 
hedged about with unusual selling 
problems. 

About thirty years ago, the 
business had its start in the manu- 
facture of paper tips and holders 
for cigarettes. These were made 
on the spiral principle, were coat- 
ed with paraffin, and sold only 
to manufacturers. Later, paper 
straws were developed from the 
holders to supply a limited substi- 
tute demand. 

Throughout the Southern States 
wheat straws were served with 
mint juleps. A quantity of cracked 
ice, and the cluster of mint sprigs 
that invariably topped the glass, 
made straws a necessity. But 


wheat straws were never very 
satisfactory; they cracked when 
dry and became useless; they were 
not of uniform size, and more 
dificult to cut to the proper 
length. 


THEN THEY WERE. CALLED 
STRAWS” 


So the high-class barrooms and 
restaurants bought the paper 
straws readily. The Stone Straw 
Company found its first develop- 
ment in a receptive market that 
called for no unusual selling ef- 
fort. For a long time all orders 
received called for “julep straws.” 
And the sale was limited until the 
development of the soda water 
business created a demand for 
straws that has increased steadily. 

The selling of bottled drinks at 
ball parks, fairs and other places 
of amusement offered another 
volunteer market which was cre- 
ated with no effort on the part of 
the company. Long ago, some 
soft drink concessionist discovered 
that ladies were not buying be- 
cause of the inconvenience of 
drinking out of bottles. Breakage 
and loss made glasses expensive; 
oe paper straws solved the prob- 
em. 

The other day, after relating 
these details of the business, Carl 
Casey, president of the company, 
said that straws were once con- 
sidered as a product impossible 
to advertise profitably. Dealers 
bought them to give away, as a 
means of a service; they were an 
expense that did not tangibly in- 
crease profits. And practically 
every purchaser thought that it 
was to his interest to limit their 
use as much as possible. 

“Our business always has been 
profitable,” Mr. Casey continued. 
“The volume of every year had 
shown an increase, and we were 
quite satisfied with our methods 
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ADVERTISING 








More Voluntary 
Attention 


HERE seems to be an impression, quite general 
among those who do not advertise, that small 
advertisements are too much dwarfed by their neigh- 


bors in page space. 


| hbaccates advertising man 
knows that ‘two-inch 
copy continues to bring in- 
quiries, frequently at less 
cost than twenty years ago, 
even in the same magazine 
that then carried but one- 
tenth the lineage. 


Advertisements are receiv- 
ing more voluntary atten- 


tion. The old-fashioned 
man who “never read the 
ads” now adjusts his glasses 
to read the small type on 
the coupon. Business men 
who are considering na- 
tional advertising should 
not be deterred by the finan- 
cial necessity of using small © 
space. 


THE ‘MOSS-CHASE CO., 425-27 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FOOD SERVICE 


Send for a copy of the —a direct result of the revolution in the 
first issue, a list of promi- ° ° d 

nent national advertisers last few years in hotel-keeping methods. 

who have alrea taken . . 

space in. it and HOTEL —the first business magazine for managers, 
a ovr getting chefs, stewards, cafe managers, etc., who 
business in this impor- are now vitally interested in food purchase 


ey Sao and food management. 
—a new editorial section of HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT, bound separately, that 
now makes it possible for advertisers to reach 
all back-of-the-house purchasing factors. 


AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Representatives—Blanchard-Nichola-Coleman 


JS)L 


MANAGEMENT 


Executive Offices 
342 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
Buffalo Office 
134 St. James Pl. 
Chicago Office 
20 E. Erie St. 





T3, 1923 


_——— 
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and our progress. But when the 
abnormal war demand subsided 
something over three years ago, 
we realized that we would have 
either to find a way to increase the 
demand for straws or scrap a lot 
of valuable machinery. 

“Looking back now, our prob- 
lem may appear to 


have been simple; 
mt ontte = Drink it ::2°: 
membered that we sumption of all soft 


very similar, and our 
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our established customers. We 
had no complaints or objections 
of any kind from the trade, and 
I’m sure that this resulted from 
our informing our customers as to 
our advertising policy, both by 
means of the trade press and di- 
réct advertising. We assured the 
trade that we were 
attempting to in- 

con- 


vertise drinks ° first, 


had no guide of any throu drinks, and thereby 
kind. Nobody had a stimulate the demand 
ever advertised for our product. It 
straws or anything was our idea to ad- 


distribution, which 
was approximately 
complete, seemed to 
be a detriment rather 
than an aid. Several 
of those whom we 
consulted were of the 
opinion that any at- 
tempt to increase the 
consumer demand 
would be resented 
by the dealer as an 
unwarranted attempt 





and then the sanitary 

a and other advan- 
tages of our straws. 
“So far, we have 
confined our con- 
sumer advertising to 
one publication, but 
we are planning now 
to use others. We 
considered it best to 
win one audience be- 
fore attempting to 
influence others, 





to increase his ex- 
pense. It was also 
thought by several 
that the public would 
not respond to an 
advertising appeal on 
anything so trivial 
as our product. We 
listened to numerous 
assurances that ‘it 
couldn’t be done.’ 
“Our first year’s 
appropriation for 
space, artwork, en- 
gravings and direct 





since our advertising 
funds were limited. 
Our advertising ap- 
peals have been di- 
rected to school 
children and _ their 
parents, and to the 
general public with 
a number of sug- 
gested uses for 
straws. All of the 
advert:sements have 
been happily  illus- 
trated, presenting 
the straws in use, 


advertising was only consumer ADVERTISING THAT and we have used 
about $25,000. The porsn’r rorcet THAT THE pRINK Only half and quar- 


preparation of the 
campaign required a 
great deal of re- 
search and hard work, the ad- 
vertising promised little or no 
profit, and it did not look like it 
would develop. But we were for- 
tunate in finding an agent who 
was convinced that a plan could 
be devised which would give 
the increase necessary to keep our 
machinery busy. 

“Our advertising to the con- 
sumer met with the approval of 


IS THE THING OF FOREMOST 
INTEREST 


ter pages. 

“Our copy to the 
consumer has always 
stressed the importance of the 
drink. For instance, we empha- 
size the health-giving qualities 
of milk for children, and then 
mention that straws prevent gulp- 
ing and thereby assist digestion. 
With others we illustrate the glass 
or bottle, mention the attractions 
of the beverage, and then suggest 
that ‘The best drink tastes better 
through a straw.’ 
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“In our advertising we have 
kept the dealers’ interests in mind. 
In our plans for distribution we 
studied and attempted to assume 
the jobbers’ viewpoint. We knew 
that prompt distribution would in- 
fluence our advertis- 
ing success, and we 
also knew the value 
of rapid turnover to 
the distributor. So 
before we began to 
advertise we placed 
forty-four large 
warehouse stocks at 
accessible points in 
the United States 
and Canada. All of 
our distribution is 
secured through job- 
bers, and they have 
expressed a great 
deal of appreciation 
for this service. Our 
jobbers were not re- 
quired to increase 
the size of their 
stocks, they missed 
no sales, and their 
turnover has been 
greatly accelerated. 

“At the end of our 
first year of adver- 
tising we found that 
we had established 
several new markets, , 
and that our business 
had profitably in- 
creased. We were 
encouraged to in- 
crease our next ap- 
propriation by five 
thousand dollars, 
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children in drinking milk from 
the bottles served in schools. They 
never had been sold to hospitals 
and other institutions. Few clubs 
and restaurants served them at the 
table unless they were requested. 
Cafeterias, fountains, 
and lunch counters 
had never served 
milk and other 
drinks in_ bottles 
with straws. They 
were never pur- 
chased regularly by 
consumers for home 
use, and were very 
seldom considered in 
purchasing supplies 
for picnics and out- 
ings. But our ad- 
vertising has made 
them somewhat pop- 
ular in these new 
markets.” 

Another important 
result, mentioned by 
Mr. Casey, is the 
large amount of col- 
lateral advertising. 
Since the first cam- 
paign of the Stone 
Company, many man- 
ufacturers of soft 
drinks have shown 
a fine spirit of co- 
operation by includ- 
ing straws in their 
advertising illustra- 
tions. Even manu- 
facturers of milk 
bottles and milk 
bottle caps have sug- 
gested the use of 
straws in the adver- 





and the increase for 
the third year was 
seven thousand more. 

“On the first of 
August, last, we 


found that our in- HOW THE CONSUMER ADVERTISING 
IS EXPLAINED TO THE TRADE 


crease of volume for 
this year was running 
46 per cent ahead of our business 
for the same period of last year. For 
many months all of our war-time 
machinery has been in steady use, 
and we are now installing more. 
“This increase is undoubtedly 
the result of our cultivation of 
markets new to us. Before we 
began to advertise, straws never 
had been used to any extent by 


tising of their own 
products. 
Throughout all of 
the consumer adver- 
tising on Stone 
Straws the fact that 
the dealer’s interest 
was kept in mind is evident, and 
since the first campaign started the 
company has been considering a 
package of straws for home use 
which ‘would give the dealer a 
gmrofit. About two years ago an 
investigation was made among 
druggists to determine their opin- 
ions as to the possibility of a 
profitable business on such a pack- 
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THE 






Advertising 
381] FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


€ 


If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 





BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH GLASSES 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 


TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 


COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
WALLACE SILVER 
ENCORE PICTURES 
NEW-SKIN 
RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR SPRINGS 
“QUEEN-MAKE” WASH DRESSES 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 
















ERICKSON COMPANY 
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A good salesman is known 
by his volume of sales—not 
by the number of “calls.” 


Is your advertising selling 
New England farmers—or merely 
*‘covering’’ New England ? 


Selecting the right advertising medium is equally 
as important as choosing the right salesmen. Results 
of advertising—or good salesmanship—should be 
increased sales—not the number of “calls.” 


NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD advertising 
does more than make “calls’— it sel/s the New 
England farm market. 


The combined circulation of other farm papers with 
widespread distribution may mathematically cover 
New England—but mere “coverage” without in- 
fluencing sales is not effective advertising. 


NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD is intimately 
and inseparably associated with its readers. Many 
advertisers know from experience that The Home- 
stead’s close contact, personal service and unequalled 
influence with its 66,000 readers are the outstanding 
reasons why New England farmers prefer to buy 


from HOMESTEAD advertisers. 


To SELL New England— 
Use the Homestead 





WARREN A. Prizst, Advertising Manager 
PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass 


Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations Agricultural Publishers Association 
New York: 456 Fourth Ave. Cuicaco: 5 South Wabash Ave. 





BE. R. Williams J. Lewis Draper 
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age to retail for ten or fifteen 
cents. Letters with return cards 
were mailed to 2,000 druggists in 
all parts of the country, and they 
were asked if they thought such a 
package would sell, if they would 
stock the item, and if they be- 
lieved it could be profitably ad- 
vertised on a national basis. 

Replies were received from 38 
per cent of the list, and more than 
nine-tenths of them were favor- 
able. The package was created 
about the first of this year and 
jobber distribution secured. The 
first mention of the new item was 
made in the trade publications for 
April, and it was mentioned in the 
consumer advertising of that 
month, 

The success of the package, re- 
tailing for ten cents, was imme- 
diate. Since its introduction, the 
advertising of it, both in copy and 
illustration, has been incidental ; 
but by the month of August more 
than a million packages had been 
sold. Practically all retail dis- 
tribution was secured through the 
jobbers. 

“One reason for our sucvess in 
advertising,” Mr. Casey remarked, 
“was our policy of informing the 
dealer of all that we were going 
to do. Since beginning our ad- 
vertising we have hammered away 
at the dealer through business pub- 
lications, and to introduce the 
new package we used a list of 
twelve. In all, we have used fif- 
teen trade magazines to reach 
druggists, confectioners, bottlers, 
soda dispensers, restaurant and 
cafeteria managers. Besides, we 
have mailed a number of effective 
direct advertising pieces to a 
large list. 

“The most satisfactory feature 
of the increased demand is its ap- 
parent permanency. Our strong- 
est appeal has been to school 
children and their parents, not 
only because the army of young- 
sters in American schools num- 
bers 23,000,000, but because of the 
future demand they will create 
and stabilize. We have received a 
great many letters from school 
and public officials, physicians, 
nurses and parents commending 
us for our advertising of a clean 
and healthful method of drinking 
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THOUSANDS 
OF DOLLARS’ 


WORTH of ADVERTISING 


TOO LATE! 
HE value of the 


orders for space 
in **PUNCH” 
issues during 1923 
which have had to 
be declined for lack 
of space amounts to 
over 


$80,000 


Naturally, those 
disappointed Adver- 
tisers have been 
amongst the first to 
book space through- 
out 1924, with the re- 
sult that already over 
50% of the total space 
available in 1924 is 
booked. 

Every effort will be made 
to accommodate renewal 
orders as they arrive, but 
because of the heavy 
advance booking no 
guarantee of space can 
be given. 


Everyissue of ““PUNCH’”’ 
for this year is now full 
until December 26. 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager “ PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street, E.C.4 
London, Eng. 


“Punch” Office July 30th, 1923 
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WE'VE done 
it in our busi- 


ness—you can 
do it in yours 


ye making and selling the 
Eversharp Pencil and the 
Wahl Pen, we have worked 
out some unusual methods of 
building good will and estab- 
lishing business friendships. 

We have published a di- 
gest of these methods in a 
book. If you have a mer- 
chandising or selling prob- 
lem, this book will interest 
you. You will find many 
suggestions which you can 
apply. This book tells how 
you can literally shake hands 
with each of your customers 
every day. 

Our book is not for sale. 
Neither are we distributing 
it generally. We will gladly 
loan a copy to any executive. 
Simply fill out and mail the 
coupon. 


The WAHL Company 


COUPON 
Wahl Co., 1800 Roscoe St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me without obli- 
gation your merchandising plan 
book. 





Company 
City and State. 














milk. A number of mothers have 
written us that they could not 
make their children drink milk 
until straws were used. And 
many of the letters have been 
valuable in suggesting copy ap- 
peals. 

“If the new markets I have de- 
scribed now seem simple and 
obvious, you must remember that 
all markets seem to be so after 
they have been cultivated and 
proved. I assure you that they 
seemed otherwise when they were 
considered three years ago. And 
I am convinced that many manu- 
facturers in a variety of lines can 
easily develop new markets if they 
will fully inform their trade as 
to their intentions, and then keep 
their advertising before a single 
audience until results are assured. 
There has been nothing intricate 
or mysterious in any of our ad- 
vertising; it has been simple, 
straightforward and pleasing; we 
have placed all of our cards on 
the table and have honestly con- 
sidered the interests of our de . 
ers; and that, I’m convinced, 
necessary to make any pose 
of the kind successful.” 


Brown-Kendall Company Run- 
ning Newspaper Campaign 
The Brown-Kendall Company, Parks- 

ersburg, W. Va., wholesale notions and 

furnishings, is running an eight-week 
campaign in a list of fifty-two news- 
papers. In addition to this campaign 
direct-mail advertising and dealer helps 
also are being used. It is planned to 
include the use of poster advertising at 

a later date. This campaign is being 

directed by the McAdam Service Com- 

pany, Wheeling, W. Va. 


J. W. Huntoon Joins Cleve- 
land “Times and Commercial” 


John W. Huntoon has joined the 
Cleveland Times and Commercial as 
financial advertising representative. He 
was at one time with the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer in a_ similar capacity. 
More recently he has been business 
manager of Finance and Industry, also 
of Cleveland. 


Joins Siegel-Levy Company 

H. Goldstein has joined the Siege!- 
Levy Company, Inc., New York, dresses, 
and its afi liated company, the Majestic 
Costume Company. He will have charge 
of the advertising service department. 
Mr. Goldstein was formerly with the 
Federal Advertising cy, Inc., in 
charge of the™ printing department. 
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A Satisfied Advertiser 


WE received from Aunt Mary’s Choco- 
late Co., 310 West Superior Street, 
Chicago, the following letter, dated August 
30, 1923: 


“We have given your Chicago: Represen- 
tative today an advertisement for The 
Christian Science Monitor to start Septem- 
ber 7th. 


We started in the chocolate business early 
last year and used the Monitor, two Chicago 
newspapers and a number of religious pub- 
lications. 


The results from our advertisements in the 
Monitor far exceeded results obtained from 
any other source, and we intend to use the 
Monitor exclusively from now on, during 
the season. 


We would also add that we received orders 
from nearly every state in the Union, and 
also from Australia, Alaska and South Africa 
through our advertisements in the Monitor.” 


Readers of the Monitor make it a point to buy 
goods advertised in this International Daily News-. 
paper. The most direct and immediate proofs of this 
fact are received by firms selling goods through the 
mails. But we also have letters from manufacturers 
whose goods are sold by dealers, telling us of the 
unusual results obtained from Monitor advertising. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Advertising Offices in Boston, New York, London, Chicago, 

Cleveland, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 

Seattle. Also 367 Local Advertising Representatives in 

Important Cities of the United States, Canada and Other 
Countries. 
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MASON CORDS 


- Produced for 


THE SWEENY & JAMES CO., ADVERTISING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Our Need of a Sustained Supply 
of Softwood Timber 


Forest Products So Essential to Publishing and Advertising Must Be 
Husbanded and Increased through Public and Private Co- 
operation with the Government 


By W. B. Greeley 


Chief of the United States Forest Service 


HE abundance, accessibility 

and high quality of the virgin 
pine, spruce and fir forests in the 
United States have not only been 
factors of the highest importance 
in the industrial and social de- 
velopment of the nation, but have 
also made the unstinted use of 
timber in many forms a settled 
habit of the American people. 

Our forests were so abundant 
that only within the last forty 
years has the possibility of their 
exhaustion been taken seriously 
by anyone; and efforts of any 
moment to conserve and restore 
this unparalleled natural resource 
scarcely antedate the present 
century. Even at the present time, 
with three-fourths of her soft- 
wood forests cut over and two- 
thirds of her virgin timber gone, 
the United States contains more 
softwood timber than any other 
country except Russia, and still 
cuts and consumes 45 per cent 
of the world’s consumption of 
softwood products. 

The pure coniferous forests of 
the United States and mixed 
forests in which conifers predomi- 
nate cover approximately 225,- 
000,000 acres. About 100,000,000 
acres of this total contains old 
growth, either virgin or lightly 
culled, while the remainder con- 
tains volunteer young growth in 
various stages of development, 
much of it rather poorly stocked 
or of comparatively inferior qual- 
ity. In additio# there are about 
70,000,000 acres of denuded land 
which formerly bore softwood 
forests but is now largely un- 
productive as a result of destruc- 
(ive cutting and fire. In addition 
to these areas in the continental 


‘From a paper read before the British 
Emoiee Forestry Convention at wa, 
Cana 
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United States there are approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 acres along the 
coast of southern Alaska which 
contain virgin timber of commer- 
cial quality. Softwoods occupy 
approximately three-fifths of our 
forest land and comprise four- 
fifths of our total stand of saw 
timber. 

Estimates available indicate that 
the. coniferous forests of the 
United States contain approxi- 
mately 1,830,000,000,000 board feet, 
or around 400,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of timber suitable for the 
manufacture of lumber, together 
with 940,000,000 cords of smaller 
material suitable for pulpwood, 
fuel, fencing and like products. 
About 80 per cent of our conifer- 
ous saw timber is original growth. 


CONSUMPTION OF SOFTWOOD TIMBER 
IN UNITED STATES 


The United States annually 
consumes approximately 35,000,- 
000,000 board feet of softwood 
lumber and ‘other products cut 
from timber of sawlog dimensions. 
Including the smaller material, 
our yearly drain upon the soft- 
wood forests amounts to slightly 
over 12,000,000,000 cubic feet ot 
standing timber. Nearly two- 
thirds of this total consists of 
sawed lumber, railroad ties and 
structural timbers. Fuel wood, 
mostly a by-product made from 
small trees and from woods and 
mill waste, represents nearly one- 
fourth. of the total use, while 
fence posts, poles, piling and mine 
timbers account for one-eighth. 
Pulpwood, while an exceedingly 
important product in parts of the 
Northeastern States, takes but 4 
per cent of the total softwood cut 
in the country. Even including 
imported wood and pulp, this form 
of material represents less than 
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STANDARD 
REMEDIES 


Moves to 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“Standard Remedies,” . leading 
business paper of the Pro- 
prietary Industry, announces 
the removal of its offices from 
440 S. Dearborn, Chicago, to 
423 STAR BUILDING 
Washington, D. C. 
This will permit closer contact 
with legislative bodies which 
are an important factor in the 
industry. This means greater 
reader interest. Which, in 
turn, means greater advertis- 
ing value. 
STANDARD REMEDIES 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
Represented by 


Max I. Barth 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
G. H. Dirhold 
1341 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis 
Jos. Esler 
Rookery Bldg., 
L. C. Bree 
P. O. Box 4, Upham Branch, Boston 


Chicago 
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Tests Prove Its Pulling 
Power 

Recently one of our clients 

printed half a catalogue in Art- 


gravure and half in good half- 
tone printing. 








The printing cost was approxi- 
mately the same for both proc- 
esses. 


The Artgravure outpulled the 
half-tone better than three to 
one. 

If your advertising is pictorial 
and the run is large, let us tell 
you about this and other tests of 
Artgravure Pulling Power. 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 


ART - 
GRAVURE 


Pictorial Printing 


NEw Yo YORK CLEVELAND 
WEST 31°ST. PLAIN DEALER BLDG. 











6 per cent of our total consump- 
tion of softwoods. 

The effect of the depletion of 
the softwood forests more acces- 
sible:to the larger centres of pop- 
ulation and the higher cost of 
timber products transported from 
greater and greater distances has 
already been plainly and indeed 
painfully felt in the restricted use 
of softwood lumber. The peak 
year of unstinted use of softwood 
forest products in the United 
States was 1906, when our total 
consumption of softwoods ex: 
ceeded 13,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
standing timber and our per capita 
consumption exceeded 154 cubic 
feet. Since that year the total 
yearly consumption of softwoods 


has dropped over  1,000,000,000 
cubic feet. The per capita con- 
sumption of softwood lumber 


alone has dropped from eighty- 
seven cubic feet of standing 
timber in 1906 to fifty-six in 1920, 
a loss of 36 per cent. The per 
capita consumption of pulpwood 
during the same interval has in- 
creased from about five cubic 
feet to about seven cubic feet, 
or 37 per cent. But the total per 
capita use of all softwood prod- 
ucts has dropped from 154 cubic 
feet in 1906 to 115 cubic feet in 
1920—a loss of 25 per cent. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF 
PAPER INCREASING 


It is of interest to note that 
while the pressure of transporta- 
tion costs and high lumber prices 
has markedly curtailed the use of 
softwood lumber, and this not- 
withstanding the serious shortage 
of dwellings which has confronted 
the United States since the World 
War, yet the per capita consump- 
tion of paper and fibre products 
of all kinds is still increasing at 
an enormous rate. The consump- 
tion of newsprint in the United 
States was 880,000 tons in 1904, as 
compared with 2,200,000 tons in 
1920. The per capita consumption 
of paper of all sorts increased 
from eight pounds in 1859 to 
nearly 149 pounds in 1920. The 
American people use about twice 
as much paper per capita as their 
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Beautiful ofects for rour 
advertising lilerature- 

By specifying Foldwell Coated Paper for 
your finer pieces of advertising literature 
you can be confident of beautiful results. For 
in addition to its unusual strength and unique 
folding quality Foldwell possesses an 
exquisite surface. 

A number of this year’s most attractive direct-mail 
pieces have been printed on this paper. Some of 
these will be on display at the Foldwell Exhibition 


at the Direct Mail Convention in St. Louis. Make it 
a point to see them. 


| 
| 
| 


A Masterpiece on Foldwell—Free 


We invite you to send for a reproduction of a 
most interesting subject, beautifully done on 
Foldwell. From this you get an idea of 
how excellent a printed piece can be when 
care is exercised in the selection of paper stock. 





CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Desk 9—810 South Wells Street, Chicago 


FOR ALL KINDS OF FINE PAINTING] 
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Gathering in the Fruit 


The fruits of business success never ripen 
and fall of themselves. Immutable laws 
control them. 


The fruits of nature are the natural results of 
soil, sun and rain in right proportions. 


Profits, the fruits of successful business, are 
the natural results of Knowledge, Manage- 
ment and Organization. 


Perfect fruits are no surer under the laws of 
nature than are profits under the laws of 
business. 


Knowledge is the elimination of guess work 
—the heat and the light of the sun. 


Management is a science, the fundamental 
principles of which change no more than the 
fundamental principles of soil or rain. 


Organization is the machine, utilized and 
controlled by Management, to produce profit. 
Like nature it functions only when directed 
by Knowledge. 


The Fruits of business success are being 
picked today by managers who know— 
whose methods are founded on the fundamental 
principles of Knowledge, Management, and 
Organization as immutable as the laws of 
nature. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPCLIS NEW ORLEANS 

PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 

BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 

PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 

WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI BALTIMORE DENVER 
MILWAUKEE 
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tive dependerice upon forest grown 
material, which is England; and 
now consume in paper and other 
fibre products the equivalent of 
nearly eleven cubic feet of stand- 
ing timber per capita annually. 

The importance of paper in 
modern industrial and social econ- 
omy and the significance of the 
world-wide quest for paper-making 
woods may make a brief refer- 
ence to our resources for this 
particular industry of interest. 
Eighty-five per cent of the pulp- 
wood now cut in the United States 
is obtained from spruce, fir, hem- 
lock and the cotton woods or 
aspens. It seems probable that 
our forests contain not far from 
111,000,000,000 cubic feet of timber 
of these standard and established 
species of the paper-making craft. 
The present yearly drain upon 
this resource, including other 
forms of use, as well as pulpwood, 
amounts to approximately 150,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet. By extend- 
ing the range of woods to include 
species now used to a compara- 
tively slight extent for the 
manufacture of paper but which 
in all probability will come into 
more general usé as the supply of 
the better pulpwoods is depleted, 
the estimate of pulpwoods ulti- 
mately available for this industry, 
in competition of course with 
other industries, may be increased 
to 327;000, 000,000 cubic feet. 

This figure includes such woods 
as the Southern yellow pine, jack 
pine, the larches, the Southern 
gums, yellow poplar, and the 
birch, beech and maple, common 
in the Northeastern forest region. 
This list of species, together with 
the standard woods first named, 
now furnishes 98 per cent of the 
pulpwood manufactured in the 
United States. As against a total 
resource of 327,000,000,000 cubic 
feet, this stand of timber is now 
being drained for all purposes at 
the rate of 10,000,000,000 cubic 
feet annually. It is simply a 
question of years before the same 
economic pressure which has al- 
ready overtaken the use of lumber 
in the United States will reach 
and affect ‘the use of paper in 
the United States, i 
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SCREENLAND 


gem ‘is the fast- 
est growin jazine in the 
screen field, "The circulation 
in November, 1922, was 25,592 
and in June, 1923, it had 
grown to 92,388 net paid cir- 
culation A. B. C. 


The present rate in 
SCREENLAND is $.60 per 
line flat, based on a guaran- 
teed A. B. C. net paid circu- 
lation of 100,000 with the 
October, 1923, issue. 


NOTICE — Beginning Octo- 
ber 20, 1923, the advertising 
rate in SCREENLAND will 
be $1.00 flat, based on a 
guaranteed A. B. C. net paid 
circulation of 160,000 with the 
February, 1924, issue. A rate- 
holder will protect you at the . 
present 60c flat rate for six 
months. 








The print order of the 
February, 1924, issue will be 
250,000 copies. 


Before you set your appro- 
priation and make up your 


1924 list, investigate this 
fast growing publication — 
SCREENLAND. 


An inquiry will bring you 
rate card, circulation and 
marketing “data, or our repre- 
sentative will call at your 
convenience. 


SCREENLAND 
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119 W. 40th St, N. Y. City 
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pressure which undoubtedly will 
result first in reduced consump- 
tion and secondly in a real na- 
tional and industrial awakening to 
the necessity of aggressive mea- 
sures of reforestation. In fact, 
the paper industry of the United 
States is already well in the lead 
in a quiet process of industrial 
revolution which will put an em- 
phasis upon the growing of raw 
material equal to the emphasis 
upon the manufacture and market- 
ing of the product. 

Aside from our dependence 
upon Canada and other foreign 
sources for a portion of our 
paper or the basic materials from 
which it is manufactured, which 
has already gone farther than 
«American foresters like to con- 
template, the exports and imports 
of softwood products have thus 
far been a negligible factor in the 
forest economy of the United 
States. The figures for 1920 in- 
dicate exports of softwoods ag- 
gregating 415,000,000 cubic feet, as 
contrasted with imports aggregat- 
ing 640,000,000 cubic feet. Aside 
from pulpwood and wood pulp, the 
exports and imports at that pe- 
riod practically offset each other. 
As against the export of wood 
pulp equivalent to 7,000,000 cubic 
feet of timber, however, the 
United States imported the equiva- 
lent of 288,000,000 cubic feet 
of pulpwood and wood pulp. 
Furthermore, in the same year, 
as against exports of paper rep- 
resenting 19,000,000 cubic feet of 
timber, the country imported 
paper to a total representing 110,- 
000,000 cubic feet of stumpage. 

The foreign trade in paper and 
its materials has followed geo- 
graphical lines of accessibility to 
the established factories and large 
consuming markets in the United 
States. Inaccessibility to the large 
markets has thus far prevented 
general use of the vast quantities 
of paper-making woods in the 
Western States and in Alaska. 
Time will doubtless gradually 
rectify this situation as_ the 


pressure of population upon nat- 
ural resources will compel the 
paper mills to follow the saw- 
mills in their westward migration. 


INK Sept. 13, 1923 
The reforestation of the cutover 
lands in our Eastern regions, to- 
gether with fuller use of the 
paper-making woods now avail- 
able in the Western regions, 
offers this industry in the United 
States the opportunity, as rapidly 
as economic conditions permit, to 
develop a sustained supply of raw 
material on American soil. 

Under normal conditions Can- 
ada furnishes more than 95 per 
cent of the softwoods imported 
into the United States, consisting 
chiefly of pulpwood and pulp, 
lumber, shingles and lath. Can- 
ada, the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand take half 
of all the softwoods which we 
export, which consist chiefly of 
sawed lumber and timbers; and 
most of the remainder goes to 
Latin America. 


FOREST PROBLEM OF UNITED STATES 


Our country is still in the stage 
of extremely liberal use of forest 
products, engendered by the very 
abundance of our virgin resources 
and national habits which have 
made us pre-eminent as a nation 
of wood users. We are still in 
the stage, as well, of mining out 
our remaining forest resources 
with but slight and inadequate 
consideration for their restoration. 
We are using timber three or four 
times as fast as we are growing 
it. Undoubtedly the hard lessons 
of necessity will compel a material 
restriction in the use of forest 
grown materials, a process which 
has already begun. Undoubtedly 
the same stern lessons will grad- 
ually compel a change in national 
habits of land use which will ulti- 
mately bring about a continuing 
and sustained supply of timber 
grown on the ample areas of land 
which we have available over and 
beyond other economic needs. 
This change in fact is now well 
started in the sections of the 
United States which have passed 
through the cycle of timber deple- 
tion to dependence upon distant 
and costly sources of forests 
products. 

The most definite and effective 
step which the United States has 


*yet taken to meet its forest prob- 
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lem has been the retention or plac- 
ing of a little more than one-fifth 
of our total area of forest land 
under public ownership, with 
forms of management dedicated 
to the continuous production of 
timber crops. Our great and fun- 
damental problem of the protec- 
tion of forested and cutover land, 
in all classes of ownership, from 
fire, is gradually being solved on 
the principle of public and private 
co-operation. The next step, that 
of bringing about real forestry 
practice on the four-fifths of our 
timber growing land which re- 
mains in private ownership, is 
going to be a long and difficult 
oak in whose accomplishment 
economic pressure will doubtless 
play the major part. Here again, 
however, the principle of public 
and private co-operation and the 
co-operation of Federal with 
State agencies, in both of which 
the American people have had ex- 
tended experience and have de- 
veloped something akin to a 
national genius, will be a powerful 
factor. And as a part of this co- 
operation the further principle of 
the public right to exercise rea- 
sonable restraints upon the utiliza- 
tion of natural resources will 
undoubtedly be recognized. 

At the present juncture the 
forest problem of the United 
States is primarily one of public 
education. The nation is grad- 
ually responding to the warning of 
Roosevelt that forestry represents 
one of the most important internal 
problems of the United States. 
The current discussion of timber 
supply and reforestation far ex- 
ceeds anything previously wit- 
nessed in this country. There is 
a constantly growing response to 
the movement initiated by the head 
of the Federal Forest Service 
when he returned from military 
service overseas with the lessons 
of the World War as to the fun- 
damental sources of national 
strength fresh in mind and urged 
far more general and effective 
national action for the restoration 
and perpetuation of one of our 
foremost natural resources. The 
honored President who has been 
taken from us placed the seal 
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place publicity. 
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of his own approval and support 
upon a national program of Fed- 
eral, State and private co-opera- 
tion to secure a generous measure 
of reforestation. A committee of 
the United ‘States Senate has spent 
much of. the present summer in 
studying the reforestation prob- 
lems of the several regions in 
this country. -We are working 
out the problem, as we usually do 
work out such problems in the 
United States, through public 
study and public education of a 
sort that sooner or later reaches 
the everyday American citizen 
and commands his support. 


W. E. Molony Joins E. T. 
Howard Agency 

Bh yo E. Molony has joined the 

T. Howard Company, Inc., New York 

apes agency,*as an account execu- 


tive. He was formerly with the New 
York Tribune. 





The Ft. Worth, Texas, Record, has 
appointed A.. J. Putnam manager of na- 
tional advertising. Before going with 
the Record he was advertising manager 


of the Muskogee Okla., Daily Phoenix. 


Sept. 13, 1923 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
Appoints R. Earle Williamson 


R. Earle Williamson, for the last 
three years in oy of the rs 
department of the United Y. c. A. 
Schools, New York, has aides to be- 
come advertising manager of the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, Chicago. While 
with the Y. M. A. schools, he also 
directed the schools of advertising and 
salesmanship. 

For five years Mr. Williamson was 
with the Mergenthaler Linotype Com. 
pany. He also was advertising manager 
of The International Poultry Sales Com- 
pany, Browns Mills, N. J., and Alexander 
Brothers, Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
leather belting. 





Advertising Specialty Members 
to Meet in Chicago 


The Advertising Specialty Association 
will hold its twentieth annual conven- 
tion in Chicago, September 24 to 27, at 
the Hotel Sherman. The speakers will 
include Fred B. Smith of Johns-Man- 
ville, Inc., New York, and Herbert S. 
— publisher of Our World, New 

ork. 

A special session of the convention 
will be given over to the problems of 
sales manager's. 

The Chicago members will be hosts to 
out-of-town delegates, and are planning 
an evening of entertainment. 
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.ment of Elva W. Wilcox 
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"Com: 

—_ The AMERICAN EXPORTER is com- 

ore of pleting its 46th year of successfully help- 
ing American manufacturers get export 

bers business. 

ation 

ae Today it carries more export advertising 

Ma. of American manufacturers than any 

ag other medium published in the world, and 

> of is thus their first choice for advertising to 

, to foreign countries. 


= It covers all the foreign markets, and 
1 goes to all the larger buyers in each, thus 
giving the exporting manufacturer a 
coverage of the cream of the foreign trade, 
at surprisingly low cost per market. 


To visualize the character of our 
readers, send for a copy of our CON- 
FIDENTIAL BULLETIN listing inquiries 
for merchandise received from them. 
(A weekly feature of our service.) 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The World’s Largest Export Journal—Now in Its 47th Year 


370 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Few Vermont Farmers 
Have Rent to Pay 








Where 86% of the 
farmers own their 
own homes and 
farms there is a lot 
Sien Posts Of Money left for 

of the finer enjoyments 


Buying tht 
Power of life. 


No. Il 





The national average is 
50% tenant farmers. 


Vermont’s purchasing 
power awaits your fall 
advertising schedules. 


Vermont Ated Dailies 


Barre Times Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 








Making the Factory Worker Make 


Good on Complaints 


_ 


The Champion Rivet Company Adopts a Unique Complaint Policy and 
Advertises It in the Industrial Press 


How. should kicking customers 
be treated, and by whom? In 
many concerns the president acts 
as complaint clerk. These chief 
executives feel they are neither 
too busy nor too important to iron 
out the trouble-wrinkles. Else- 
where, since sales and satisfied 
buyers are one and the same 
thing, the sales manager is given 
jurisdiction. From that point, the 
trouble-corrector ranges down the 
entire line of office executives, 
with some organizations delegat- 
ing the task to a minor clerk with 
spare time on his hands. 

Now comes the Champion Rivet 
Company, of Cleveland—a com- 
pany that claims to be the largest 
rivet manufacturer in the world 
—with an interesting variation on 
the methods commonly employed. 


“What do you think of our 
practice?” this company asks in 


one of its advertisements in a 
technical publication. Then it 
gives the following explanation of 
its plan: 

“When a rivet user encounters 
trouble and is inclined to at- 
tribute it—perhaps too hastily—to 
the rivet, it is the Champion pol- 
icy to act promptly and without 
quibbling. 

“We don’t send a diplomatic 
representative who owes his place 
on the payroll to his ability to 
mollify an irate customer and per- 
suade him to keep unsatisfactory 
material. 

“We send the man who made 
the rivets which the customer 
questions. The rivet maker is not 
a polished or tactful adjuster. 
But he knows rivets, knows how 
to use them. as well as how to 
make them. What is more, he 
knows what is expected of him 
—he has been with Champion 
from ten to twenty-six years. If 
the fault is ours, he is there to 
admit it and replace the rivets, 
for all Champion Victor Rivets 
are unconditionally guaranteed: 
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If the fault is not ours, he is 
there to help the customer out of 
his difficulty. 

“We have heard a number of 
comments about this practice of 
ours. Some say it is ‘poor busi- 
ness’ to send out a shop man on 
a matter like this. Others seem 
to think it is quite original. Per- 
sonally, we consider it the only 
thing to do—who knows more 
about the rivets than the man who 
made them?” 


NO HESITATION IN CARRYING OUT 
THE PLAN 


Of course complaints that are 
serious enough to require adjust- 
ment by factory representatives 
do not occur every day in the 
week. So manufacturing activi- 
ties are not constantly interrupted 
by the dispatch of a worker to 
some distant point. But when 
danger does loom in the offing 
there is no dilly-dallying. No 
matter where the aggrieved person 
is located, if the Champion com- 
pany decides matters cannot be 
corrected via correspondence, a 
workman from the department 
where the particular rivets com- 
plained about were made, is given 
his railroad ticket and becomes a 
diplomatic emissary. 

There is no coaching of the 
workman. He is simply instructed 
to visit the customers, secure the 
actual facts without fear or 
favor, go over the situation in 
general, and determine the true 
cause of the dissatisfaction. 

Analyze the plan and you will 
see it has a number of advan- 
tages. Rather than talk in the 
abstract let us see exactly what 
benefits the Champion company 
feels it secures through applica- 
tion .of the idea, David J. Cham- 
pion, president, tells us: “The ad- 
vantage of sending a representa- 
tive from the factory is that he 
comes in contact with the same 
type of men as himself. He 
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creates a good impression among 
the workmen. They are more in- 
clined to listen with considera- 
tion to the arguments of a fellow- 
workman than they would be to, 
say, a traveling salesman. 


MAKES SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


“Second, the customer is in- 
variably. well pleased with our 
action. He cannot fail to under- 
stand that we are making an hon- 
est effort to settle matters in a 
way entirely fair to himself. For 
example, complaints are not al- 
ways well founded. Perhaps the 
rivets were not properly handled 
in the shop; perhaps they were 
not heated or driven properly. 
Our factory man is experienced 
enough to spot these faults quickly 
and can rectify matters imme- 
diately. Naturally, our customers 
appreciate this sort of service. 
We find after a complaint has 
been investigated by one of our 
factory men and the proper recom- 
mendations made that our friend- 
ship with the fault-finding cus- 
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tomer is more strongly cemented 
than ever before, 

“Third, the plan secures a fa- 
vorable reaction, not only from 
the executives of the complaining 
company, but the workers as well. 
They get to know us through 
first-hand contact, and good-will 
coming from this direction is not 
to be despised. 

“Finally, so far as our own 
factory representatives go, it has 
a tendency to make the men 
understand they are individually 
responsible for any poor work- 
manship or trouble that might 
arise from their carelessness. This 
is an incentive to them to take a 
pride in their work and in the 
company for which they work.” 

In answer to a question con- 
cerning the expenses involved, 
Mr. Champion said: “At times 
this method may be more or less 
expensive. However, as I men- 
tioned previously, our customers 
are invariably thoroughly pleased 
with our action, and we consider 
it to be a good investment.” 











Salesmen’s Manuals 


Would you like to see a list of nineteen articles that have 
appeared in the Printers’ INK Publications concerning 
salesmen’s manuals; their fundamental requisites; how to 
use them; the loose-leaf manual, etc.? 


Among the organizations whose experiences have been given 
in PrinTERS’ INK and Printers’ INK MonrTHLy are: 


Runkel Brothers, Inc. 
Quaker Oats Company 
George F. Eberhard Co. 
Brown Shoe Company 
National Cash Register Co, 


Welch Grape Juice Company 
Tide Water Oil Company 
Schulman & Hauptman 
Fuller Brush Company 
Gillette Safety Razor Company 
You can secure a copy by writing our Research Department 


on your business stationery. 


THE PRINTERS’ 
185 Madison Avenue 


INK PUBLICATIONS 
New York 
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mented 
a fa- * 
ion | Is the Barber Chasing You? 
ing 
nang Mr. W. F. Biggers, of Greenville, S. C., says: 
d-wal “Your printed matter should look ‘dressed up’” 
is not Mr. Biggers is one of scores of people whose 
Fillies letters to us indicate a widespread belief that 
ie he: favorable first impressions are very important. a 
men Read what he says about salesmen and letters: 
dually GENTLEMEN: 
ow A salesman may have a sure-fire line of selling  gummmms 
"Thi, talk, and carry an interesting line of goods. But 
+. sag if he should be unkempt or slouchy in appearance he 
a Ae would immediately create a first impression that would 
bare be against him and his line. 
al Any good printer will tell you that a high-grade paper 
Seed requires less “dressing up” than others. I’ve tested this 
eines by getting up a circular and having it printed on three 
fess grades of paper, the same argument on each. These were 
men- mailed to a list of clients, who were requested to return 
auers the circulars with the order. About forty-eight per cent 
ated of the circulars printed on high-grade bond paper came 
sider back with the orders. 
It is the same with letter paper. A letter written on 
Old Hampshire Bond will hold its own in any company. 
- ii Good first impressions go a long way in any business. 
ain Therefore, the business man’s first impression must be 


created by his letterheads, eight times out of ten. To 
create a good impression one must have Old Hampshire 
Bond because it is the best, and acts the part. 
, Very cordially, 
[Signed] W. F. Biccers 
P. O. Box 818, Greenville, S. C. 


Business men appreciate high quality in things as well as in people. 
And the quality of your merchandise is evidenced no less by the 
character of the stationery you use than by the manner of your 
writing. Old Hampshire Bond is a proper and dignified companion 
for good language, describing good merchandise. You'll never have 
to worry about creating a good opinion of your goods if you use 
Old Hampshire Bond. 


For printers and business men interested in fine paper, we have 
some interesting samples, which we shall gladly send to all who 
write on their business letterheads. 


a | Se 





Also Makers of Old Hampshire Stationery 
for Social Correspondence 
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A. B. HALL 


after an absence of three years 
from the Greenleaf Company, 
during which time he has been 
engaged in free-lance work— 
advertising and merchandising 
counsel—returns on October 1st 
as Vice-President and General 
Manager in charge of Sales and 
Service. 


41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


























13, 1923 
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Gaining National 
Distribution without 
Specialty Men 


(Continued from page 6) 


sales story in one message for the 
first mailing. 

In the broadsides to retailers 
the entire proposition was ex- 
plained in detail in the first big 
piece. This broadside included, 
first of all, a brief survey of the 
tooth-brush market, showing that 
the number of tooth-brushes sold 
each year is many times smaller 
than the country should buy. It 
also brought out the fact that most 
of those sold are foreign made. 

Then each separate feature of 
the brush itself was explained, in- 
cluding the new machine; the new 
stapletied method of holding the 
brushes in; the correct trim; 
curved handle; glass container and 
six different colored handles for 
identification. Last, but not least, 
a strong paragraph showed the 
retailer that his profit is high. 

This matter of price to retailers 
was a ticklish one, as Owens could 
not afford to set a retail price, 
due to the fact that different 
wholesalers in different sections of 
the country set their own prices. 
And yet, it was obvious, that 
without prices of some kind, di- 
rect orders could hardly be ex- 
pected. This hurdle was topped 
by including a statement somewhat 
as follows: 

“Use the enclosed postal to 
order from your jobber. You 
should be able to purchase Owens 
Stapletied Tooth-Brushes in adult 
sizes at about $3.75 a dozen, show- 
ing you a gross profit of 37.5 per 
cent to 41.7 per cent.” 

This way of handling the mat- 
ter did not offend the wholesaler, 
and it did give the retailer the 
definite information required to 
secure his order. 

Other broadsides which fol- 
lowed took up one point at a time 
and carried the other features as 
secondary. For instance, broad- 
side No. 2 played up the sanitary 
glass container; No. 3 featured 
the fact that the retailer madc 
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from 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
more profit on the Owens than on 
the average toilet specialty in his 
store; No. 4 brought out the six 
different colored handles, trim, etc. 
—and so on, up to the final broad- 
side announcing the national ad- 
vertising campaign. 

An unaddressed postal to be 
mailed to the retailer by the jobber 
was enclosed with each broadside 
to simplify ordering. 

As it was naturally to The Owens 
Bottle Company’s advantage to 
get all the displays possible in the 
retailer’s store, and as there were 
no specialty salesmen to distribute 
display material, this was made 
the subject of one mailing piece. 
Samples of display material were 
reproduced and offered free on 
request. The Owens Ad-Pack—a 
package containing window cards, 
counter and store cards, window 
streamers and booklets—was of- 
fered with all orders of a certain 
quantity of tooth-brushes. 

The retail druggists evinced a 
lively interest in this material and 
more than 3,000 wrote in for it. 

This campaign shows a way in 
which many manufacturers can 
cut down the high cost of specialty 
work by the wise use of adver- 
tising. 

CAMPAIGN HAD A DOUBLE 
PURPOSE 


As to the national advertising, 
this was planned much after the 
sensational policy of the direct- 
mail campaign. The very fact 
that many tooth-brushes sold to- 
day are unadvertised, foreign-made 
articles showed that the druggist 
had a great deal to do with sell- 
ing any tooth-brush he cared to 
push. Consequently, the advertis- 
ing was planned to win his ap- 
proval as well as the consumer’s 
acceptance of the Owens. 

Many shoppers buy _ tooth- 
brushes by rubbing their thumbs 
over the bristles or fingering the 
brushes. This is a waste of the 
druggist’s time and also an in- 
sanitary habit. 

Shoppers can see every feature 
of the Owens through the trans- 
parent glass without exposing it 
to handling. 
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Job Wanted 


You seldom see such a plain 
heading, but it’s direct. Re- 
cently returned from abroad. 
Have been Sales Manager 
of food, electrical appliances 
and wholesale paper. Ad- 
vertising Manager of three 
leading diversified industries. 
My general experience in- 
cludes Executive positions 
in systematizing businesses 
through co-ordination of 
departments and _ original 
selling methods. Travelled 
extensively in United States 
and Europe. 35 years old; 
17 years’ experience, every 
job a step-upward. If it is a 
job where I know I can make 
a success, the salary will 
work itself out. Why not, 
if interested, write “A. L.,” 


Box 119, Printers’ Ink. 




















WANTED 


An Advertising 
Sales Agency 


Large enough to handle a 
National Distribution for a 
preparation that has been on 
the market eighteen years. 
Has distribution over twenty 
States. Repeat orders from 
the same dealers nearly every 
month. Can be developed 
into a big nationally adver- 
tised product. A _ paying 
proposition from the start. 
A golden opportunity for a 
sales agency that can com- 
mand capital for advertising. 
For full particulars address 


MANUFACTURER 
401 Quincy Building 


Denver, Colo. 
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By playing up this sanitary 
feature two objectives were ac- 
complished. (1) Instant recogni- 
tion for a new product, because 
the glass container is naturally the 
first feature that meets the eye; 
and (2) prestige for the druggist 
selling in this way 

Then, the other ee of the 
brush were played up strongly, 
and prices quoted so that readers 
would not get the idea that the 
glass container made the brush 
more expensive. 

All the layouts were built on 
the “display” idea, showing the 
product large, as the first requisite 
of this advertising was to get peo- 
ple to recognize and accept the 
Owens in a druggist’s store. 

September advertisements show 
the six different colored handle 
glass-enclosed brushes at the top, 
of the page. At the same time 
the caption exclaims, “See This 
Striking Display in My Store,” 
and is signed “Your Druggist.” 
Color pages are appearing in a 
considerable list of mediums. 
Black and white pages and some 
half-pages are also being used. 
As was to be expected when the 
first page advertisement appeared 
in July, the company’s sales were 
the biggest of any month since 
the campaign started. 

As yet the company has made 
no plans for next year. Naturally 
such plans will depend on the ex- 
perience of this year’s effort. 


Coca-Cola Receipts 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
reports gross receipts for the first half 
of the current year of $12,767,093, .as 
compared with $10,171,220 in the first 
half of 1922, and $14, 903,046 in the 
corresponding first half of 1921. The 
manufacturing and general expense for 
the corresponding six-month periods of 
1923, 1922 and 1921 is shown as 
$9, 399, 085, $6,355,212, and $12,651,780, 
respectively. et income is reported as 
$3,365,394 for the first six months of 
1923, against $3,721,041 for the first 
half of 1922, and $1, 804,263 for the 
same period in 1921 


Agricultural Publishers’ Asso- 


ciation Appointment 
Victor F. Hayden has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Agricultural 
Publishers’ Association, Chicago. Mr. 
Hayden was formerly with the Mc- 
Kinney Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 
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Ih Translated 


Into Everyday American 


0- By PROF. EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
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of The University of Chicago 
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le 
IP, 
is NATION-WIDE DISCUSSION RAGES 
e OPINIONS DIFFER PRAISE PREDOMINATES 
:. 
i. To Be the Most-Talked-of Book 
‘4 in the World in the Next Year 
. 
P A NEW REPORT 
y al 
- OF THE GREATEST NEWS STORY 

OF THE AGES 

i 
. See that your newspaper mon language of the day 
e gets the serial rights to this for the common man. A 
3 wonderful work. A _ schol- translation made possible by 
4 arly, reverent, dignified, vast discoveries of papyri 
), readable translation into the and increase in lexicograph- 
s kind of English that the ical knowledge in the last 
f Greek was Greek—the com- 25 years. 


8 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


THE GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS SERVICE 
Exclusive Newspaper Rights 
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Are You Getting Your Share 


of Business in New England? 


New England with less than seven per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States, pays over ten per cent of the 
country’s income tax. 


Furthermore, of the total reported net income of the entire 


United States, 9.74% is credited to New England. 


The following table gives the latest available figures: 





Returns 

123,269 
44,397 

388,442 
32,410 
48,057 
17,746 








Net Income Tax 
$343,017,180 $10,633,045 
124,628,679 3,974,861 
1,153,008,156 46,534,644 
82,352,496 1,759,290 
157,568,411 9,236,328 
47,561,557 1,155,767 








The six New England states as a group are one of the 
most prosperous markets in the country. Its consumers 
can be, and should be, appealed to through newspaper ad- 
vertising. These publications offer you a wide coverage 


at a normal appropriation. 


TELEGRAM 


BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE WORCESTER, MASS. gazerre 


Daily Circulation 22, 393. P. O.—2c copy 
Population 69,000, with suburbs 100,000 


MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 
Net Paid Cir. 7,160 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 37,739, with suburbs 60,000 


BURLINGTON, VT.., _ PRESS 


Daily Circulation 11, 970 P 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., we aa 


Net Paid Circulation 10, 815 A 
Population 41,029, with suburbs 516) 000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation’ 16,643 A.B.C.—2c copy 

Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 
iT. DARD 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS. &'enovny 

Daily Circulation 32,029 A.B.C.—2c copy 

Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 


SALEM, MASS., ewe 4 
Daily Ci rculation 20,546 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 76,463 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,000 


Daily Circulation 78,920 P. O. 
Population 179,754, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 

Net Paid Circulaticn 23, 911 ns me ES 
Serves territory uf 130, 000 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. 78 onax 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 


Daily Circulation 45, 229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT. eereR 
Daily and Sunday Cir., 35,514 P. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 228, 000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Cir. over 10, 829 ‘A. B.C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 27, 639 P. O. 
Member A. B. C. 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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American-grown Beans to Be 
Advertised 


An advertising campaign to increase 
consumption of American-grown beans 
is being planned by the Michigan Ele- 
vator Exchange, Lansing, Mich. The 
plan provides for an assessment on each 
elevator of 9-10 of 1 per cent for each 
100 pounds of beans received from the 
farmers. 

Approximately 750 cars of Michigan 
beans containing 400 bags per car were 
shipped during 1922. As a 1923 crop 
of 6,000,000 bushels is anticipated, or 
about 100 cars larger than last year, 
the levy for advertising is expected to 
provide ample funds. All choice hand- 
picked beans will be packed in bags with 
a special brand and a guarantee of qual- 
ity on each bag. 

The Michigan Elevator Exchange con- 
cluded its third year of business on 
June 30 with a surplus after returning 
a patronage dividend to its ninety-three 
member associations. The exchange also 
is doing business with about 200 co- 
operative associations. 


United Advertising Incorpo- 
rates Paterson Branch 


The Federal Advertising Corporation 
has been formed to take over the Pat- 
erson,.N. J., branch of the United Ad- 
vertising Corporation. The officers of the 
new corporation are: 

Leonard Dreyfuss, president; William 
White, for several years manager of the 
Paterson office, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; Alfred V. Van Beuren, 
vice-president, and Peter Hofstra, secre- 
tary. The new organization remains an 
affiliated company of the United Adver- 
tising Corporation. 


Plans to Advertise ‘Dixie 
King” Mattresses 


In contemplation of an advertising 
campaign on “Dixie King’’ mattresses, 
the Cotton Belt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Rocky Mount, N. C., beds 
and bedding, has applied for registra- 
tion of the trade-mark ‘“‘Dixie King.” 
Although plans are as yet incomplete, a 
campaign is also planned on the Imperial 
roll-edge box spring manufactured by 
this company. 


“Export” Appointment 
Andrew J. Walter has been appointed 
manager of the Central Western terri- 
tory at Cleveland for Export, New York. 
Mr. Walter was formerly with the New 
York Commercial and more recently with 
the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 

publisher of Commercial America. 


Danville, Va., “News” 


Appoints Katz Agency 
The Danville, Va., News has ap- 
pointed the E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, New York, blishers’ repre- 
sentative, as its national advertising 
representative, 
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Steady 
Circulation 


GAINS! 


August, 1923, shows gain of 1,813 net 
paid daily over same month last year. 
Each three months shows gain over 
preceding quarter. 
The EVENING EXPRESS uses NO 
SCHEMES, NO PREMIUMS to sub- 
scribers. 


And the Express is 


Portland’s Only Evening Paper! 
Portland’s Only Three-cent daily! 


THOUSANDS of Portland Families 
TAKE NO OTHER Daily paper. 


Portland Express 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 








PRINTI NG 
SALESMAN 


W': are looking for a high- 
grade salesman to rep- 
resent us in the Pittsburgh 
district and other sections of 
Pennsylvania. The man must 
be of proved ability to sell the 
better class of catalog and color 
work and should be able to 
handle complete direct- -by-mail 
campaigns. gThis should be 
an attractive opportunity for a 
man who knows this territory. 








Frank.in Printinc Company 
516 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA - PENNA. 
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Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PustisHinc ComPANY 
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Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenve, New York 

City. President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. 

Vice-President, R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 

Davin Marcus. 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 

Building, Dovcias Tayvtor, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
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A. D. McKinney, Manager. 
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Foiling We understand 
Nondescript that the Associ- 
ated Dress In- 

Mediums dustries of 


America has started a campaign 
to make it easy for its members to 
decline nondescript advertising 
propositions. The plan is to have 
members get the approval of the 
association before giving consid- 
eration to any advertising scheme 
of a doubtful nature. David N. 
Mosessohn, the executive direc- 
tor of this body, plans to enlist 
the entire ready-to-wear industry 
in this campaign after all of the 
necessary details have been worked 
out. 

There is no reason why Mr. 
Mosessohn’s idea should not prove 
to be a success. The same or a 
similar plan has been operated for 
years by many associations and the 
results have more than justified 
the effort. The Associated Banks’ 
Advertising Committee of ‘New 
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Orleans, for example, reported a 
saving of $42, in one year, 
through the operation of this 
plan. This is one of the most 
helpful services that an associa- 
tion can perform for its members. 
Under ordinary conditions, the 
eliminating of these spurious ad- 
vertising schemes should save 
enough for each member to more 
than pay his entire membership 
dues in the association. 

These nondescript advertising 
ventures are one of the biggest 
taxes that business has to bear. 
They levy untold millions against 
industry every year. Even the 
small neighborhood business man 
is obliged to expend hundreds of 
dollars annually in this way. 
Almost every day some customer 
or friend or someone else to 
whom he is indebted comes 
around with a money- raising 
proposition that cannot be reject- 
ed for policy sake. The worst of 
it is that the word “advertising” 
is usually tied to these proposi- 
tions in one way or another. Of 
course, nine times out of ten, the 
scheme has no advertising value 
whatever. 

Generally the 
these ventures are sincere. Often 
the thing promoted is worthy 
enough, but the wrong method of 
raising money for it is followed. 
It should not be solicited under 
the guise of advertising. Usually 
the promoters do not understand 
advertising. They assume that be- 
cause business men have to adver- 
tise that they might as_ well 
advertise and help a worthy cause 
at the same time. These men do 
not know that labeling a thing 
advertising does not make it ad- 
vertising. They do not know that 
so-called advertising is quite 
valueless unless it is run in a 
medium that has established itself 
as an advertising medium of 
recognized value. 

So, we repeat, Mr. Mosessohn 
is on the right track. Until a me- 
dium has won the right to recog- 
nition, let the association assume 
the task of rejecting it for its 
members. 

There’s one more point: 


promoters of 
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sistent in their endeavors. Too 
often, in order to raise money to 
make up deficits or to lessen the 
expense of operating the body, the 
association, itself, engages in out- 
side money-making activities that 
are beyond its province. In other 
words, it does what it objects to 
having outsiders do. What is 
sauce for the goose should be 
sauce for the gander. If it is not 
profitable for a member to adver- 
tise in a nondescript medium, it is 
certainly not proper for the asso- 
ciation to promote nondescript 
mediums of its own. 





The Worker 1 presenting its 


unusual ___profit- 
in the Plant sharing plan to 


and its workers, The 

Advertising Stearns & Foster 
Manufacturing Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, expresses a fundamental 
and often forgotten fact in the 
following words: “Many of the 
men who sell and deliver our 
goods have never been in our fac- 
tory, but they know it makes the 
kind of goods they can sell. The 
work our salesmen do is just as 
important as that done in the 
management or manufacturing 
departments. They must be on 
the job all the time. If they can- 
not sell the goods you could not 
make them and we would all go 
out of business. It is up to us 
here to give our salesmen the kind 
of quality goods they can sell, 
and at prices which will enable 
them to do business.” 

The activities of the sales and 
advertising departments bear a 
vital relation to the job of the 
factory worker. The fact isn’t 
emphasized often enough. 

A shoe factory, which realizes 
how closely advertising touches 
on’ morale, labor turnover and 
mental attitude, has adopted the 
policy of having each advertise- 
ment submitted to a committee of 
factory workers for criticism and 
suggestion. 

The sales manager of this com- 
pany says that as they have a 
very definite share in the making 
of the product and building qual- 
ity into it, they are entitled to a 
share in suggesting what is said 
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about that product and taking also 
their share of the responsibility 
for its performance after it gets 
into the buyer’s home. 

Three or four other firms have 
adopted this policy and have, from 
time to time, secured valuable 
suggestions, since workers are 
often users of the product in their 
own homes and know how it 
works and how it could be 
improved. The Eastman Kodak 
Co., the Franklin Automobile 
Company, and other large adver- 
tisers, are constantly encouraging 
their employees to co-operate along 
this line. In addition to this ad- 
vantage, the plan enables a con- 
cern to show, as Stearns & Fos- 
ter did, the close relation between 
sales and advertising, production 
and wages. It can be pointed out 
to the factory workers that some 
of the greatest industries in 
America, have been developed al- 
most entirely through advertising. 

Advertising has actually created 
occupations which would never 
have existed except for its use. 

Of equal interest to the man 
who works in the plant is the regu- 
larity of employment offered by 
firms which are consistent and 
regular advertisers. Those indus- 
tries in which men work long 
hours for a certain period of the 
year and are laid off in idleness 
for another period are almost 
without exception industries which 
have never built up a regular 
market through consistent sales 
and advertising methods. 

For example, Procter & Gamble 
recently announced that most of 
its workers would be kept on the 
job forty-eight weeks of the year. 

A recent study of business 
cycles by a committee appointed 
by the late President Harding 
brings out these facts. Instances 
in which the use of advertising 
have made an all-year market 
for seasonable products may be 
found in large numbers in the 
files of Printers’ INK. 

The point of contact between 
workers and owners, the need for 
which was shown so conclusively 
in the recent coal controversy, can 
often be secured by a definite and 
simple plan. 
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There is on the 
Unadvertised market a kitchen 
Products utensil known as 
Can Be an apple corer, 
Advertised oe we vd 
ieve sells for 
This Way ten cents. With 


it any person can neatly and 
thoroughly core a dozen apples 
in jig time. Despite the avail- 
ability of this inexpensive, con- 
venient article, thousands of 
women, probably the majority of 
all housekeepers, still laboriously 
and awkwardly try to core apples 
with a paring knife or some other 
kitchen tool that is totally un- 
suited for the purpose. 

Who is responsible for this? Is 
it the housekeeper or the manu- 
facturers of the device? We hold 
the latter responsible. They have 
failed to make known the virtues 
of this product to the thousands 
of women who would gladly buy 
it if they knew of its existence 
and how easily it does its work. 

We cite the apple corer only as 
an example of the dozens of 
pieces of wire goods, tinware, 
metalware and cutlery that would 
be in wider use if the manufac- 
turers of them would only adver- 
tise their existence and how they 
can be used. To the extent that 
manufacturers fail to advertise 
these products, they are respon- 
sible for the unnecessary kitchen 
drudgery that results where these 
articles are not in use. 

We anticipate that the objec- 
tion will be raised here that it 
would not be profitable for the 
manufacturer to advertise such a 
low-priced article, of compara- 
tively limited sale, as an apple 
corer. This objection is valid.’ It 
would perhaps be impracticable 
to advertise products such as we 
have mentioned singly. But they 
can be advertised in groups. Most 
everything in a household utensil 
is manufactured in lines. The 
manufacturer could advertise 
these lines in one advertisement. 
The leading article in September 
Printers’ Ink Monthly entitled 


“Several Products Can Be Adver- 
tised in the Same Advertisement” 
discusses this subject comprehen- 
sively. It shows that the prevailing 
notion that only one product can 
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be advantageously presented at a 
time is not founded on facts. A 
large number of advertisers find 
it advisable occasionally to run 
group advertisements of related 
products. 

The department stores are past 
masters at advertising a large 
variety of products in one adver- 
tisement. They will advertise 
hundreds of drug articles at a time 
or dozens of pieces of linen or a 
line of sporting goods or the 
things necessary for a camping 
outfit and will get enough business 
directly as a result of the adver- 
tiserhent to show that this kind of 
copy is practicable. 

Lewis & Conger, the house- 
furnishing department store in 
New York City, frequently illus- 
trate a number of kitchen articles 
in an advertisement, thus demon- 
strating how a manufacturer with 
a line of things like apple corers 
could advertise them. There is 
plenty of opportunity for advertis- 
ing of this kind. Anyway let us 
get over such stultifying notions 
as that advertising can only be 
done in one way. Just because 
most advertisers find it desirable to 
present only one product at a time, 
is no reason why other advertis- 
ers would not find it equally as 
desirable to advertise groups of 
their products. 





Specific Help for General 
Motors 


GrNERAL Morors CorpPoraTION 
Detroit, Micu., Sept. 7, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We thank you very much for your 
letter of September 4 and for the extent 
to which you have gone in aiding our 
analysis of advertising expenditures. 

The suggestions made therein will 
prove highly valuable to us. 

GeneRAL Motors CorPoORATION, 
G. WEAVER, 

Secretary, 

Institutional Advertising Committee. 





Kraft Cheese Account with 
Brennan-Eley Company 


The J. L. Kraft Bros. Company, 
Chicago manufacturer of Kraft cheeses, 
McLaren’s salad dressings, and Mc- 
Laren’s cheeses has placed its account 
with the Brennan-Eley Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. Magazines, 
newspapers and outdoor advertising will 
be wel for this account. 





share in suggesting what is said simple plan. 
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1S Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 

e (Fatima, Chesterfield and 

3e Piedmont Cigarettes) 

‘0 . Johns-Manville, Incorporated 

e, ‘Western Electric Co. 

Z American Chicle Company 
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‘ **NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL’’ 

t 

r 

1 
Note: We are now ready to begin study and 
plans for one (and only one) additional account. 
We say ‘‘only one”’ because it is the policy of this 
agency to undertake the initial study and develop- 
ment of service on only one new account at a time. 
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The advertising of the 
Pompeian Laboratones is 
handled by George Batten 
Company. 


Covering the Whole Field of Selling, 
Advertising and Marketing 


No successful executive was ever a “one idea” man. The 
executive who formulates sales and advertising policies 
must know the whole field, and his vision cannot be lim- 
ited to the narrow sector of his own business or his own 
industry. 


With their many contacts with every phase of advertising 
and selling, the Printers’ INK Publications give the 
executive the broad view of the whole field. They sift 
the good from the bad and the indifferent, and present 
their findings in such a way that the executive readily 
can apply the successful policies of other industries and 
businesses to his own specific problems. 


It is because of this that the Printers’ INK Publications 
are read so widely by the men who have the say in laying 
down advertising and selling policies for so many nation- 
ally known manufacturers. 
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Pompeian Laboratories individuals who 
are readers of PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY:* 


NAME TITLE Weekty MONTHLY 
O.F. Leopold President Yes Yes 
W. W. Wheeler Vice-President " . 
M. O. Hart Treasurer = << 
A. C. Carpenter Secretary + rm 


*Information furnished by the Pompeian Laboratories. 


George Batten Company individuals who read 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK MoNTHLY:* 


NAME TITLE Werekty MONTHLY 
William H. Johns President Yes Yes 
Wn. J. Boardman Vice-President ge 
Starling H. Busser 4 ” o 
Howard W. Dickinson No 
Chas. J. Babcock ~ " 

J. Van L. Wyckoff Treasurer Yes 

F. M. Lawrence Secretary No 

S. W. Page Promotion Manager Yes 
R. W. Barnwell Account Executive No 

C. T. Adams = 

W. C. Becker 

Myron C. Leckner 

C. B. Perry 

E. C. Harrington Client Contact 

W. B. Greenlaw = = 

J. W. Reed Office Manager 

R. F. Owsley Space Buyer 

H. C. Brandau - _ 

A. W. Thompson Copywriter 

Sarah Swain Adams Hg 
Hugo Parton 

A. P. Ascherl Art Department 

J. O. Smith - " 

H. J. Lattmann Production Manager 
W. B. Turner Outdoor Department 


*Information furnished by George Batten Company. 


“ 
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PROMINENT BUYERS OF SPACE 





THEODORE WEICKER 
Vice-President 
E. R. Squiss & Sons 


and author of “The Priceless \ 
Ingredient” advertisement, 
recognized as a masterpiece 
of institutional advertising. 


Using ; 
Extension Magasine 


The World’s Greatest Catholic Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


ELLWOOD TANSEY, Advertising Manager 
General Offices, 180 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


_ Eastern Representatives 
Lee & Williamson, 171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Western Representatives 
Wheeler & Northrup, 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
Henry De Clerque, Inc. 
55 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
San -Fernando Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SEPTEMBER 
MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own advertis- 
ing) 
Standard Size 


Pages Lines 

Review of Reviews 25,126 
World’s Work 21,974 
Atlantic Monthly 21,212 
Harper’s 17,782 
Scribner’s 15,136 
11,872 

Current Opinion 11,126 
Our World 6,923 
St. Nicholas 4,760 
Street & Smith Comb.... 4,704 
4,536 

4,275 

Munsey’s 3,822 
Everybody’s 3,497 
Blue Book 3,240 


Lines 

43,196 

28,636 
Cosmopolitan 23,751 
Physical Culture 21,924 
True Story 19,852 
Photoplay 19,552 
Motion Picture Magazine 116 16,626 
American Boy 16,568 

14,586 
Success 12,813 
Hearst’s International ... 10,711 
Boys’ Life 10,470 
Metropolitan 9,743 
Picture Play 8,766 

8,280 
Elks’ Magazine 8,010 
McClure’s 7,586 
Boys’ Magazine 4,937 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 
Vogue (2 issues) 730 115,343 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 80,766 
Harper’s Bazar 58,384 
Good Housekeeping 54,718 
Woman’s Home Comp... 40,362 
McCall’s 37,099 
Pictorial Review 36,539 
Delineator 24,155 
Hollands 19,571 
Designer 19,423 
Modern Priscilla 18.274 | | FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
People’s Home Journal.. 17,330 Subscription Rate—$4.00 per year 
Woman’s World 14,042 Published every other week, 26 times 4 year. 
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NEW HAVEN 


Connecticut’s Largest City 





When most sales are de- 
sired in this great mer- 
chandising outlet, they 
can be secured by using 
the REGISTER to let the 
people know of your 
product. 


Consider! 


More New Haven peo- 
ple, every night, BUY 
the “REGISTER” than 
any Two other New 
Haven papers. 


Register’s CITY circulation alone 
is several thousands larger than 
the ENTIRE circulation of any 
other New Haven paper. 


91% of the Register’s Circulation 
is within 10 miles of New Haven 
City Hall. 


With the largest circula- 
tion in its history—and 
growing steadily! 


The REGISTER’S supremacy as a news- 
paper is acknowledged. 

The most Local News— 

The most Society News— 

The best Woman’s Pages— 

The best Sporting Pages— 

The best Special Articles— 


The REGISTER can carry 
your message into the most 
New Haven homes—and into 
the homes of most Purchasing 
Power! 


New Baven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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Columns Lines 
People’s Pop. Monthly... 12,995 
The Household 12,810 
Needlecraft 10,440 
Fashionable Dress 9,452 
Mother’s-Home Life 8,056 
Child Life 7,865 
Today’s Housewife 5,281 
Mess. of Sacred Heart (Pg.) 4,312 
Wom. Citizen (2 Aug. is.) 24 3.562 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns 
The Spur (2 issues)..?. 
House & Garden 


Lines 
77,216 
70,639 
66,024 
50,721 
42,009 
34,679 
34,420 
32,747 
29,568 
25,502 
22,946 
22,512 
22,215 
21,616 
20,910 
20,454 
15,540 
14,784 
14,732 
14,391 
13,916 
13,811 
13,803 
13,334 
12,690 
12,322 
12,238 
10,056 
9,670 
7,946 
5,940 
5,364 


Town & C’ntry (2 issues) 
Country Life 

Vanity Fair 

System 

House Beautiful 

Popular Mechanics (Pg.) 
Radio News 


Pop. Science Monthly.... 
Nation’s Business 


Theatre 

Garden Magazine 
Outdoor Life 
Science & Invention 
Outers’ Recreation 
Scientific American 
National Sportsman 
Popular Radio (Pg.)..... 
International Studio 
Motor Life 

World Traveler 
Business 

Forest & Stream 
Rotarian 

Association Men 
Extension Magazine 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

Columns Lines 
Maclean’s (2 Aug is.)... 231 40,425 
Canadian Home Journal. 151 26,491 
West. Home Mo. (Aug.) 83 14,992 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 90 12,899 
Everywoman’s World.... 49 8,630 
Canadian Mag. (Pg.).... 38 8,512 


AUGUST WEEKLIES 
August 1-6 Columns 
Sat. Evening Post 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly 


Lines 
52,687 
13,417 
10,784 
5,323 
5,068 


Christian Herald 4,723 





“~ 
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Twenty-five years of achievement. 


Twenty-five years of development of an 
idea. 


Twenty-five years of fidelity to an ideal. 


Bernarr Macfadden 


established PHYSICAL CULTURE twenty- 
five years ago and today it is the out- 
standing health magazine—alone in a 
‘most important field. 


The November number of PHYSICAL 
CULTURE will be the ‘Silver Jubilee”’ 
number— 350,000 circulation—the big- 
gest, finest, most important and inter- 
esting number ever published. 


Increased circulation! Increased influ- 
ence. 


Send copy now! 


Final forms close September 20th. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 
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Columns Lines Columns Lines 
SE Cantidopcemiens 23 4,029 een ee 8 1,224 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 16 3,640 New Republic......... 8 1,190 
i a Spee a 23 3,340 5 le EN ae BSS a 7 1,128 
Woman’s Weekly...... 16 2,987 MOON oc hips fem cies 6 863 
Re a 19 2,831 
Amer. Legion Weekly.. 18 2,635 August 28-31 Columns Lines 
Youth’s Companion.... 13 2,350 Qustooke i955. os ee ss qe'e 13 1,924 
Independent .......... 12 1,730 ES: SEI 13 1,880 
Churchman ........... 8 1,190 Amer. Legion Weekly.. 10 1,514 
New Republic......... 5 812 Youth’s Companion.... 7 1,258 
PENN 50 oS tiny < dig dso 5 746 New Republic......... 7 1,102 
pT Spe ee AP Ae 6 960 
oo aoe! Colunns Lines §=wetnts for Aneett 4 Catan Lines 
at. Evening Post..... 263 44,724 a 
Literary Digest........ 74 11,268 a waged Pott. .+«. 1,290 202,399 
American Weekly ..... 37 10,403 prem | gO; 334 50,924 
ED ok. Sek Sed. 4 375,664 moriean ‘Wodkly ... yell ecard 
Mifare 22 3,701 Life tsererensess stots 122 17,557 
SS aRIIS .  ere Mn ae eee ae o  15,178 
Christian Herald....... 18 3,204 Outlook wane ee eee 97 13,932 
Re EE 22 3,167 «Cat istian Herald...... 77 = 13,207 
New Republic......... 20 «307g 40. - Aaa. Legion Weekly... 96 12,007 
Sedesendent ....-s+0< 20 2,973 SE ee eer 70 = =10,732 
Amer. Legion Weekly.. 15 2,242 Argosy-All-‘Story (Pe.) 41 9,537 
SG eR ES 131,978 Youth’s Companion.... 52 9,008 
Youth’s Companion.... 10 1,828 Judge Seba hae 84s scivlet 57 8,261 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) > 1,790 Woman’s Weekly Deeaae 43 7,729 
= ee ea Fie. 8 1,243 New Republic......... 50 7,435 
et eee 7 1,043 oo ah ales A eee 
9 ndependent .....-ccee . 
TR Ce <r ’ ont tie? ge eee ener iy 31 4,467 
August 14-20 Columns Lines RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
Sat. Evening Post..... 334 56,811 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSIFI- 
Literary Digest ....... 91 13,842 CATIONS 
American. Weekly..... 37. =10,249 Columns Lines 
SE serene 24 3,555 1. Vogue (2 issues)..... 730 115,343 
Amer. Legion Weekly... 22 3,270 2. Ladies’ Home Journal. 475 80,766 
Outlook .......+.+0.- 21 3,102 3. The Spur (2 issues).. 459 77,216 
Christian Herald...... - 14 = 2,395 4. House & Garden..... 447 70,639 
Collier’s .......--.04+ 142,391 ROME  Sedecdescescs 393 66,024 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 9 2,208 6, Harper’s Bazar....... 347 58,384 
Woman’s Weekly...... 10 1,959 7.Good Housekeeping... 382 54,718 
Judge ...sceceseeeeee 12 1,815 8. Town & C’ntry (2 is.) 301 50,721 
Youth’s Companion.... 10 1,778 9. American ..... dedery 302 43,196 
Churchman .........-- 9 1,320 10. Country Life........ 250 42,009 
New Republic......... 8 1,253 41, Maclean’s (2 Aug. is.) 231 40,425 
Nation ...-...-eeeees 6 855 12. Woman’s Home Comp. 237 40,362 
$9. PERE 6.0 os cccccece 186 37,099 
August 21-27 Columns Lines 14. Pictorial Review..... 182 36,539 
Sat. Evening Post..... 238 48,117 15. Vanity Fair.......... 219 34,679 
Literary Digest ....... 81 12,397 16. System ..........+-- 240 34,420 
American Weekly...... 44 12,189 17. House Beautiful ..... 212 32,747 
og a eae 29 5,052 18. Pop. Mechanics (Pg.) 132 29,568 
DD Raeevdeh our ccd einne 23 3,425 19. Mad BeGKsccccccccces 200 28,636 
ED: waws.ccbutoneve 20 2,908 20. Can. Home Journal.. 151 26,491 
Christian Herald....... 16 2,885 21. Radio News......... 173 25,502 
Amer, Legion Weekly.. 19 2,746 22. Delineator .......... 142 24,155 
Woman’s Weekly...... 10 1,861 23. Cosmopolitan ........ 166 23,751 
Youth’s Companion.... 10 1,794 24, Field & Stream....... 160 22,946 


Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 7 1,689 25. Arts & Decoration... 134 22,512 
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The editorial pages of a magazine 
are the best evidences of the. 
character, circumstances and 
taste of the people who read it 


CURRENT OPINION 


For September 


Coolidge Takes the Helm 
The Ominous Deadlock In Europe 
Anatole France Declares War Is Imminent 
Magnus of Minnesota 


Celestine 
(The Short Story of the Month) 


Who Are the Ten Dullest Authors? 
Drinkwater Dramatizes Robert E. Lee 
Revelations Made by the Income Tax 


The Colyumists’ Colyums 
(Best Humor of the Month) 


24 Pages of Artgravure 


~ Current Opinion 


RAYMOND A. BABCOCK 
Advertising Manager 
50 West 47th Street 30 N. Michigan Blvd. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF SEPTEMBER 












ADVERTISING 

GENERAL MAGAZINES 
1923 1922 1921 1920 Totals 
DD. tivsvewsbetvendnee 43,196 34,394 29,479 64,124 171,193 
Maclean’s (2 Aug. issues).... 40,425 32,175 23,927 43,295 139,822 
EE 6 i diteisine Sean deulie< 28,636 25,156 25,551 38,856 118,199 
Review of Reviews........... 25,126 25,143 21,904 34,048 106,221 
Cosmopolitan ae ae 23,751 20,816 20,263 37,163 101,993 
a ccs rhsccoosney 21,974 22,176 21,501 31,991 97,642 
ED SED: 0.0 0.0.0 00:6.0:010:0 21,924 25,996 23,573 22,758 94,251 
iontin | a 21,212 20,884 20,967 24,072 87,135 
ene, Ee ree ee 17,782 19,495 18,371 25,760 81,408 
A See eee 19,552 16,393 16,050 21,416 73,411 
TEN wicca. Sweet e¥ec¥ee 15,136 15,288 14,476 25,617 70,517 
area the go s.4 sicvrenteaine-e:e 14,586 12,402 15,632 25,254 67,874 
EE TOO 0:50:60. 00:08 090: 16,568 14,915 12,266 22,954 66,703 
Motion Picture Magazine..... 16,626 12,991 11,798 18,039 59,454 
ED S.cieicbites6seinnes *9,743 *12,857 11,236 23,547 57,383 
ea latela ig oe ana sik 11,872 11,928 12,096 18,956 54,852 
I OR Ae *7,586 *6,459 9,699 24,808 48,552 
Hearst’s International ....... *10,711 *7,952 6,678 18,343 43,684 
LS ere 10,470 6,563 7,204 14,724 38,961 
Current 8 aik'be.e. > 7,833 4,652 5,259 28,870 
Everybody’s *3,4 °3,73 *3,037 13,734 24,006 
Munsey’s ..... 3,822 4,813 4,204 9,480 22,319 
Boys’ Magazine . Aa 4,937 5,548 5,270 6,020 21,775 
St. DEED . 60660 be veick otene 4,760 4,480 4,396 7,252 20, 888 
*New size. 405,018 370,395 344,230 577,470 1,697,113 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vomme (2 issues) «oo 6.60000 115,343 83,240 78,036 130,767 407,386 
Ladies’ Home Journal........ *80,766 *76,893 *66,228 105,585 329,472 
en ee aaa 58,384 48,148 39,591 60,890 207,013 
Good Housekeeping ......... 54,718 41,299 40,332 60,082 196,431 
Woman’s Home Companion... *40,362 *36,074 *29,545 59,200 165,181 
Pictorial Review ............ 36,539 33,080 20,236 58,888 148,743 
EE aca eeda edver eee oe ¢ 37,099 28,694 20,272 26,646 112,711 
0 eee ee *24,155 *21,221 *19,935 44,718 110,029 
tDesigner & en s Mag... *19,423 *17,979 *16,434 32,826 86,662 
BOGEN PSIGCHR ..cccccccces 18,274 15,076 19,064 22,340 74,754 
People’s Home Journal....... *17,330 *16,292 *15,810 21,930 71,362 
DUMGNEE DO WOTEE ccccsccevece 14,042 11,949 12,401 18,293 56,685 
People’s Popular Monthly..... 12,995 9,807 7,694 11,105 41,601 
DE. <ctpeeseeoceeee6e *10,440 *9,562 *10,116 10,773 40,891 
Mother’s-Home Life ......... *8,056 *5,609 5,564 11,050 30,279 
Today’s Housewife .......... 5,281 5,711 7,638 $9,966 28,596 





553,207 460,634 408,896 685,059 2,107,796 
*New size. tTwo mages 9 a combined. ‘tAug. and Sept. combined. 
ASS MAGAZIN S$ 





awn & Comntry..ccccccccce Cr0 721 $42,169 142,404 $70,457 205,751 
House & Garden............. 70,639 54,897 34,848 34,034 194,418 
BED aceite 60.689 4heewy were 34,420 33,430 34,341 58,013 160,204 
SE EOD 460-00 6s.c0p tacos 42,009 38,275 30,577 45,538 156,399 
ORT 34,679 31,057 27,127 48,432 141,295 
Popular Mechanics .......... 29,792 30,574 30,541 42,448 133,355 
House Beautiful ............ 32,747 29,046 19,953 20,905 102,651 
Popular Science Monthly..... 21,616 17,695 - 13,304 26,499 79,114 
Pied & Stream... ....cccicee 22,946 19,385 18,332 16,550 77,213 
Science & Invention.......... 14,391 16,966 17,435 22,670 71,462 
Nation’s Business ........... 20,910 13,138 9,849 24,108 68,005 
Scientific American ......... *13,811 *10,100 $9,065 $33,462 66,438 
rrr e e *15,540 *12,182 *12,304 17,590 57,616 
National Sportsman ......... 13,803 14,294 11,900 13,385 53,382 
Outers’ Recreation .......... 13,916 13,183 12,227 9,428 48,754 
SS reer rrr 14,732 11,156 10,715 10,124 46,727 
Forest & Stream..... bat ceus 9,670 9,039 9,308 9,867 37,884 





a 456,342 396,586 344,230 503,510 1,700,668 
*New size. {Two isues. Lies weekly issues. §Four weekly issues. 
WEEKLIES (4 August Issues) 





Saturday Evening Post....... 202-339 168,125 152,932 304,982 828,378 
Oe lt eee 50,924 48,184 45,528 134,580 279,216 
American BEE: tadecessuues 43,625 27,316 16,139 120,037 107,117 
OT Rr rer Toe 15,173 13,513 11,031 55,152 94,869 
BE” sc e.cltene Setbee eed sb eet es $17,557 $15,941 15,480 27,004 75,982 
Pn ches bodeves stben ey os $13,932 118,487 18,352 19,415 70,186 
Raurtettem Tlerald ..cccccsccce 13,207 12,428 10,174 19,358 55,167 
ees cones 8,261 5,596 3,252 6,391 23,500 

tFive issues. 365,018 309,590 272,888 586,919 “1,534,415 





GRAND TOTALS...... 1,779,585 1,537,205 1,370,244 2,352,958 7,039,992 
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Institutional Advertising 


What is it but self-praise? Every 
manufacturer puts a little of this 
solvent into his advertising. 
Even on labels, you will find 
superlatives. But a national ad- 
vertiser who tells the tale of 
his product in The Atlantic 
Monthly does not have to em- 
bellish his good name. 


The Atlantic Monthly is a great 
National Institution—read by a 
large number of representative 
citizens. Therefore, the appeal 
of every advertisement in this 
publication is intensified. 


The picture only looks its best 
in an appropriate frame. That 
is also true of advertising. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
One of the Quality Group 


Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster has often 

been told that when the H. J. 
Heinz Company is making chili 
sauce in its Pittsburgh plant or 
wherever it is made, that the sales 
of chili sauce in that city and in 
the surrounding suburbs show a 
decided increase. The explanation, 
of course, is that the spicy fra- 
grance of the brewing sauce is 
wafted over the surrounding 
countryside and it stimulates the 
dormant chili sauce appetites of 
those people who are fortunate 
enough to catch the aroma., 

The Schoolmaster himself has 
a similar experience every time 
he is in the neighborhood of Thir- 
tieth Street and Tenth Avenue in 
New York, where. the Runkel 
Brothers plant is. The air in that 
locality is usually filled with the 
appetizing scent of chocolate. His 
obsolescent or quiescent, chocolate- 
sweet-tooth begins to function 
whenever this cocoa-bean perfumed 
air is inhaled. 

* 


Unquestionably aroma plays a 
big part in the selling of food. 
Many grocers try to keep a cof- 
fee demonstration going in their 
stores practically all the time. 
The fragrance of the coffee is too 
much for the average person who 
goes into the store to resist. The 
sale of horseradish has _ been 
greatly stimulated in many locali- 
ties through the manufacture of 
horseradish in retail stores be- 
fore the eyes of customers. Any 
grocer can increase his sales of 
many food products by making 
use of the fragrance appeal. 
Watermelons will sell better when 
one or two of them are cut open, 
and so will pineapples and oranges 
and practically everything else of 
this kind. 

The question remains as to how 
an advertiser, can take advantage 
of this fundamental instinct and 
get this same appeal into his ad- 
vertising copy. He can appeal to 
the reader in every imaginable 
way but, of course, he cannot 


make his advertising impart to the 
reader a sense of the fragrance 
of the thing advertised. The 
answer is that it can be done to 
a certain extent through sugges- 
tion. A picture of a steaming 
cup of coffee will immediately 
bring back to the reader’s memory 
the fragrance of brewing coffee, 
which he has often experienced in 
the past. Sometimes a picture that 
adequately portrays the luscious- 
ness of a product will suggest to 
the reader the flavor of the 
original. 

An excellent example of this 
can be found in that widely- 
commented on, recent advertise- 
ment of the Campbell Soup 
Company. There was shown in this 
advertisement a very large red- 
ripe tomato cut in halves. It is 
about the most appealing tomato 
that the Schoolmaster has ever 
seen portrayed. He overheard a 
banker who lives in New Jersey 
and who raises tomatoes as a 
hobby say to his companion that 
this Campbell tomato is the first 
red-ripe, fully developed tomato 
that he ever saw shown true to 
life in an advertisement. 

Many other suggestive devices 
that can be employed for this 
purpose will occur to the reader. 
So it would seem, after all, as 
though it is possible for the ad- 
vertiser through suggestion to 
appeal to the reader’s sense of 
fragrance in his advertising copy. 

_ . 


A mail-order man was talking 
to the Schoolmaster concerning 
certain disadvantages of this sell- 
ing procedure. In the course of 
his conversation, he mentioned a 
simple little device which his 
organization used effectively in 
reducing the number of returned 
shipments calling for cash settle- 
ments. It appears that this 
mail-order house had a page in its 


. catalogue headed “How to Make 


Returns.” The implied sugges- 
tion of this caption was acte 
so literally, that it was decided to 
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'@31| McCutcheon-Gerson 


e\ .? Service 


Announces 
the establishment of an 


AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT 


thoroughly equipped to 
develop farm-business building 
in all its phases 


Vy 


This new division of . 
our SERVICE is in 
the hands of special- 
ists whose knowledge 
of agricultural condi- 
tions in general is 
unsurpa' 


MCCUTCHEON-GERSON 
SERVICE 
64 West Randolph Street 
Chicago 
21 Park Row 48 St.Martin’s Lane 
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If You Are The Man! 


If you are experienced in writing 
and planning retail store advertising; 
with a keen sense for what the public 
likes to read; who throws away the 
“canned stuff’ and tackles each job 
for itself; one who realizes that ad- 
vertising is purely a business propo- 
sition, there is open an opportunity 
that is far out of the ordinary; an 
opportunity that will allow full ex- 
pression of executive and productive 
ability. 

The advertiser is a rapidly devel- 
oping service and syndicating agency, 
firmly intrenched in its field, with its 
prospective business greater than its 
present organization. 

Apply direct, stating complete his- 
tory, age, education and present sal- 
ary. 

S. M. EPSTEIN COMPANY 


305 Farwell Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





EVENING SE RALD 


Los Angele Cal 


Gains 20,347 
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Daily 


It Covers the | Completely 
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change the phrase to read, “How 
to Make an Exchange.” 

The substitution of the word 
“Exchange,” did not work won 
ders, since returns in the mail 
order business constitute an evi 
that no one seems to be able t 
eradicate, but it did exert a direct in 
fluence in causing dissatisfied pur 
chasers to request more exchange 
and fewer cash settlements. 

* * * 


There are few subjects about 
which there is so much misin 
formation in circulation, as ther: 
is about Demand. Demand is not 
a vociferous Carrie Nation that 


either figuratively or literally 
breaks into a store and makes 
itself felt. On the contrary De 


mand is very quiet and unosten 
tatious in its desires. It quietly, 
almost silently, goes where it can 
be easily satisfied. In fact in 
most cascs Demand is not vocal at 
all. It shops with its eyes only 
and does not become vocal until 
the desired article is seen. 

The Schoolmaster has recently 
made several observations which 
prompted him to draw the fore- 
going conclusion. He knows a 
town in which a_confectioner 
built up a tremendous business on 
a high-class French-style _ ic« 
cream, selling at a dollar a quart. 
This confectioner specialized on 
this cream, carrying no other 
grade. As was to be expected he 
had several customers who kept 
kicking because of the price and 
who constantly reminded him that 
they could get all the ice cream 
they wanted for 60 cents a quart. 
At last the merchant heeded the 
complaints of these few customers, 
although the total number was 
probably less than one per cent 
of his patronage. The confec- 
tioner then put in a cheaper grade 
of ice cream and threw out the 
French-style kind which he had 
been handling for years. A com- 
peting druggist immediately took 
the agency for the discarded 
cream. This happened a year ago. 
Now the druggist has practically 
all of the ice cream business of 
the town and the confectioner has 
to be content with the few 


straggling customers who used to 
“could buy all 


tell him that they 
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A CONSERVATIVE BUSINESS 
NEEDS MEN 
WHO CAN SELL 
2 


We need three or four men for our offices in several 
large eastern cities and Chicago as representatives for a 
product of distinctive quality and prestige, selling at a 
unit price of from $5,000 to $40,000. 


We have been conservative in business for seventy-five 
years and still are. After five years of national advertis- 
ing for this product, we are ready to expand what is 
potentially from every standpoint the most attractive 
department of our business. 


We want to become acquainted with three or four men 
who are very well educated, aggressive and imaginative. 
The equivalent of a college education, some knowledge 
of architecture, interior decorating or music, “clean-cut” 
appearance, from 30 to 38 years old, are possible 
qualifications. Successful specialty selling experience is 
imperative. A sales promotion or publicity sense is 
desirable. 


After becoming acquainted, first by letter and then by 
three or four personal talks, we have several excellent 
positions to offer as sales representatives. The immediate 
salary is subject to conditions and can be made better 
than average and with a bonus clause. Eight to ten 
thousand should be the minimum earnings for the men 
we have in mind. The steps above a straight selling 
job are wide open. 


We are in no rush, so take time enough to have type- 
written the full story of your education, experience, 
family and aims. We consider these connections vital 
enough to read every word of all letters received. 
Enclose a small photograph if convenient. 


We will consider your letter confidential and acknowledge 
it promptly if it seems worth while to get acquainted. 


2 
PRINTERS’ INK, BOX 117 
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Copy Man and 
Executive 


He has brought in and 
handled business, and is 
now giving satisfaction 
to one of the country’s 
largest advertising 
agencies. Seeks change 
for personal reasons. 
Highest references. Rea- 
sonable salary. Address 


W. H., Box 118, P. I. 














22,000 fetter £ 
Letter e 
$22,896.20 worth of mevthanting 
sold with a single one-page 
letter at a total cost of $136.05. “Send 
25¢ for a copy of Postage Magazine, 
and an actual copy of this letter will 
. If you sell, you need 
Postage, which tells how to write 


ucing Letters, Folders, 
Booklets, House Magazines. Sub- 
scription $2 a year for 12 numbers 
chock full of usable, cashable ideas. 

















POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St., New York 


One Letter Pulled $30,000.00 Cash! 


BOOM YOUR BUSINESS WITH DO 
MAGOON SALES LETTERS, written espe- 
cially for you after study of your aed 
pomneme, During 13 years, = M 


Copy has been the 
aon Direct nay triumphs ‘of our time. 
ee ete 95.08 r letter or page. Send me, 

remittance, "all necessary information 

your i and already 

wwe. . “DON MAGOON,” 8u Fr 
Ld ‘ite 

2764 Prairie Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 











Publicity Director 
HUDSON’S BAY CO. 


Winnipeg, Canada 
Available for U.S. Oct.1 


as sales-advertising ex- 
ecutive. 34, married, 
8 years Chicago expe- 
rience. 
Cc. M. THOMAS 
79 Main St.,  ° Winnipeg 
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the ice cream they wanted for 
60 cents.” 

To the Schoolmaster’s way of 
looking at it this is a splendid 
example of the way Demand 
works. The people who wanted 
an exceptional ice cream simply 
bought what they wanted and did 
no talking about it. The kickers 
did the talking and because of 
their protestations this dealer 
ignored the silent demand of the 
big percentage of his followers. 

Examples of this kind are hap- 
pening every day in every com- 
munity. Recently a friend of the 
Schoolmaster tried to buy a bottle 
of lavender water in several drug 
stores in New York. At every 
store he was informed that there 
was no demand for lavender 
water and for this reason the 
store did not carry it. At the 
same time, while these druggists 
were saying that there was no 
demand, R. H. Macy & Company, 
a department store a few blocks 
away from these drug stores, was 
selling lavender water as fast as 
it could be wrapped up. Here 
again Demand was not vocal. 
Most people have learned to go 
to the store that recognizes theit 
Demand, even though it may not 
be vociferously voiced. 

* * * 


The Whitman Chocolate Com- 
pany put out a package of candy 
known as “Old Time Favorites.” 
This is a most popular package of 
confectionery in the Schoolmas- 
ter’s household. He is always on 
the lookout for it and buys it al- 
most every time that he sees a 
package on display. Three-quarters 
of the time his usual dealer is out 











“G IBBONS Knows s CANADA” 


6 MONTREAL WINNIPES 
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| for 

“a WANTED 

endid " 

mand 

in A Sales Director 

i did 

ckers One of the Unconquerables 

e oOo 

1 

F the A MAN between 35 and 40; a man who 

_ has had no less than five years of personal 

tl selling; a man used to large earnings; a man 

f _ who knows neither fear nor doubt in the 

a. ursuit of his objective. 

drug Pp S OD) 

ed A man who is a keen judge of men and can 

= get real production from a sales staff of from 

= 25 to 40 men; a man who can develop men 

gists through inspiration rather than driving force, 

Song who can hold men by holding their respect 

locks and their confidence. 

was 

tas A man who has made a real record of success 

ney in selling business-building advertising; a 

» go man who has the qualities of leadership and 

— the recognized abilities to command the sales 
staff of the finest organization of its kind in 

7 the world. 

naam That he must have initiative, energy, unusual 

e of executive ability, education, and diplomacy 

mas- is obvious. 

5 on 

t al- To sum it up, we want a man big in mind, broad in 

» 8 vision, a real fellow who knows sales direction well and 

— loves the eternal conquest for business that makes oppor- 

—— tunities for himself and his men. 

[ This position is open now. The right man will live in 
a middle western city, Those who apply for the oppor- 

} tunity, to qualify, »must state salary expected and send an 
outline of their past achievement and their photographs to 

o P. E.,” Box 95, PRINTERS’ Ink, 

ee Illinois Merchants’ Bank Building, 

ag ° Chicago, IIlinois. 
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Sales 
Manager 
Available 


Now successfully operating in New 
York as active executive with concern 
manufacturing a mechanical product. 


College graduate, 33 years old, with sub- 
stantial foundation and extensive experi- 
ence in sales control and development, 
technical and other lines. Experienced 
in advertising. Operate on facts and 
figures basis. Builder of loyal organiza- 
tions. Common-sense worker. 

Am especially interested in connecting 
with an alert, going corporaticn mar- 
keting a product where vision and re- 
sourcefulness are needed to produce 
results, Address “S. M. A.,’’ Box 115, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Sales 
Manager 
Available 





Copy Writer-Contact Man 


At present with well-known agency. 
He could stay there. But he is dis- 
satisfied and must change. 


His experience embraces newspaper, 
publicity, fiction and advertising writ- 
ing, selling, merchandising and agency 
work—domestic and foreign. 


Has specialized on automotive, oil, 
wearing apparel, medicine, jewelry 
and financial advertising—planning 
writing and contact, 


He is a college man, thirty and mar- 
ried. His present salary is $7,200 a 
year. 


Address “‘W. J.,’’ Box 116, P. I. 








HIGH LIFE 


25c copy. Monthly. Est. Jan., 1922 


First issue was placed on newsstands Jan- 
a 1922. Not | a aa | was ever expend- 


it 
and bought it, and— <0 
TODAY—OVER 100,000 READERS 


1465 Broadway, New York City 

















BINDERS FOR PRINTERS’ INK 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
Made of heavy book board, insuring 


durability. Covered with Interlaken 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - - New York 
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of this package and apparently is 
oblivious to the silent demand 
which evidently exists for this 
product. The Schoolmaster, as is 
the habit of most people, merely 
looks over the retailer’s display 
and if his favorite package is not 
there, he quietly walks out. A 
very active demand for the article 
appeared in that dealer’s store at 
that moment, but it remained 
silent. The sooner distributors 
awaken to the modesty § and 
hesitancy of Demand’s action, the 
sooner will they be prepared to 
cash in fully on what advertising 
does for them. ; 


Chain Store Sales Show 
Increase for August 


F. W. Woolworth & Company report 
sales of $14,964,173 for August, as com 
pared with $12, 958,302 for the same 
month of last year. Total sales for the 
first eight months of the current yea: 
were $110,667,881 which compares with 
$95,731,906 for the corresponding period 
of 1922, an increase of 15.48 per cent. 

The S. S. Kresge Company for 
August reports sales of $6,338,151, as 
compared with $5,122,080 for August of 
last year. For the eight- month period 
of the current year sales totaled $47, 
693,748, against $36,921,166 for the 
corresponding period of 1922, an in 
crease of 29.1 per cent. 

S. H. Kress & Company report sales 
for August of $2,527,203 as compared 
with $2,224,771 for the same month of 
last year. Sales for the first eight 
months of 1923 total $19,858,002, against 
$17,489,564 for the corresponding period 
of 1922, an increase of 13.5 per cent. 


Newspapers Used to Stimulate 
Demand for Sausage 


Newspaper copy is being used by A. 
C. Roberts, Kimberton, Pa., manufac 
turer of sausage, in Philadelphia and 
vicinity to stimulate the demand on 
dealers for his product. The silhouette 
of a porker appears at the top of one 
advertisement. This is followed by the 
caption, “Tomorrow opens the Roberts’ 
All-Pork Sausage Season.” A descrip- 
tion of the method used in making 
Roberts’ sausage is given together with 
the following. “If you will send us 
your name and address we will send you 
the name of a dealer in your vicinity 
who will supply you.” The copy also 
includes the slogan, “Seldom equaled- 
never excelled.” 


Enterprise Wheel & Car Ac- 
count for Ford Agency 


The Enterprise Wheel & Car Cor- 
poration, Bristol, Tenn., has placed its 
account with the Geo. W. Ford Com- 
pany, Inc., Atlanta advertising agency. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


‘Printing Machinery and Supplies 


New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature, but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices. 67 
miles from New York. Stryker Press, 
Washington, N. J. Phone 100 


Half Interest in Midwest engraving 
company for sale. Fine chance for adv. 
man, arnings, future, make it good 
buy at $10,000 cash. Send financial ref- 
erence. Box 667, Printers’ Ink. 


SURELY YOU’VE HEARD OF THE 
LETTERS AND SELLING COPY 

















WRITTEN BY THE FOLKS ON 
GOSPEL HILL, IN MARION, 
OHIO? 

Mailing List for Sale—Northwest 


farmers, 250,000 with duplication. Also 
Model H-3 Addressograph and 18- 
drawer steel file cabinet full of name 
plates. Write 413 Washington Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


. 7 
Chicago Representation 
Special agency specializing in trade 
papers can handle additional publication 
in Chicago territory. Intensive personal 
solicitation. Highest references from 
publishers now represented. Present 
papers all A.B.C. ——. Com- 
mission basis. Box 698, , Chicago. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY OPPORTU- 
NITY—A progressive, growing, nation- 
ally recognized, medium sized, New 
York advertising agency, well organized, 
could use $10,000 additional capital to 
properly finance present business and to 
allow for future expansion. It offers a 
splendid opportunity to any man con- 
trolling business in the way of generous 
commissions and investment opportu- 
nity, or to any young advertising man 
wishing to invest in and become part 
owner of aapney. Confidential. Box 
685, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 
ARTIST-VISUALIZER 


Versatile—Brimful of original ideas 
and energy. Leave nothing unsaid 
to ‘insure interview. Box 679, 
Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN WANTED 
A medium-sized New York printing plant 
doing high-class work has exceptio op- 
portunity for 13 salesman 25 to 40, 
with creative ability on advertising print- 
ing. Salary and commission. ‘art in- 

















terest in the business awaits the man who 
makes good. Box 671, Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST—Photo-retoucher on me- 
chanical subjects. Steady position. 
Good salary. Moore Studios, 216 
Market St., Newark, N. J. 


Salesmen to sell window and lobby ad- 
vertising campaign to banks and real 
estate offices; a splendid earning op- . 
portunity; write with particulars to 
A. Cherney, 1330 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, 








Advertising agency offers free space to 
copy writer experienced on mail order 
and retail store advertising. Agency 
experience preferred. Commissions or 
pe. (No direct advertising.) Box 678, 
rinters’ Ink. 





Advertising and general sales promo- 
tion man with department store experi- 
ence, Store very progressive. Ap licant 
must be also, rite in full, details held 
confidential, to Box Y. G., 1111 St. Paul 
Bldg., New York. 





ARTIST 
A fellow who is particularly good at 
snappy layouts and _ lettering. e 


doesn’t have to be much of a hand 
at figure work, but of course that will 
help to get him a bi ger salary. Send 
samples, which will returned. Ad- 
dress Box 677, Printers’ Ink. 


A newly incorporated Paint Co. in 
California requires the service of a high- 
grade Paint Manufacturer; one who can 
take charge. Must be willing to invest 
$1, 000 in preferred stock at 7%. This is 
done to get away from the hired man 
system. Salary to start will be $250 per 
month. For further particulars write to 
Supreme Paint, Varnish and Enamei 
Company, 603 Sharon Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


Exceptional Opportunity 
for Young Advertising Man 


A financial house of high standing has 
an opening in its advertising depart- 
ment for a young man, preferably under 
30, who can write effective customer- 
ownership- security-selling copy. 

The successful applicant must be able 
to turn out human, easy-to-read and 
convincing copy, with compelling head- 
lines—something different from _ the 
formal “announcements” of bond 
houses. If he can make attractive lay- 
outs so much the better. He must be 
ambitious, a hard worker and willing to 
study and learn. If he has had selling 
experience it will help. The position 
has attractive possibilities for a man 
who can write and work. 

Write us giving details of your ex- 
perience, religion, salary desired, etc. 


Address “CUSTOMER OWNERSHIP” 
P.O. Box 64 Trinity Station, New York 
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Competent estimator wanted for large 
advertising and printing plant in New 
York City. Must have had at least ten 
years’ experience and be quick and accu- 
rate. State full details of your previous 
employment and salary desired, x 699, 
Printers’ Ink, 


WE WANT A GO-GETTER—A man 
who has sold space on a class publication 
to general advertisers and agencies. Our 
ublication is the leader in its field and 
the highest quality circulation of 
any magazine published in this country. 
This is an unusual opportunity for a 
space seller, State experience, salary 
expected and present connection in your 
first application. Address, Advertising 
Manager, Box 676, Printers’ Ink. 


Creative Printing Contact Man—A man 
who can visualize the buyer’s need’s and 
transmit ideas to Planning and Art De- 
partment to develop. A man who knows 
engraving, paper and printing with the 
selling experience to enable him _ to 
close orders. To such a man we offer 
a position of unlimited opportunity in 
the most rapidly growing section of the 
South. Salary and commission basis. 
Modern printing plant with reputation 
for high-grade work. Salesmanship in 
Print. Queen City Printing Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


SPANISH TRANSLATIONS 
Advertisements—Letters 
Catalogues—Folders 
GONZALEZ, Room_ 1816, 
154 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Man Available. Experi- 
enced in direct mail, trade journal, 
agency copy, layouts, production. Terse, 
forceful writer. Young. Clean cut. Hard 
worker. Moderate salary. Box 665, P. I. 








Advertising trained and experienced 
young man seeks position assisting good 
copy and layout man; excellent stenog- 
rapher, correspondent and detail man; 
Christian. 24. Bex 695, Printers’ Ink. 
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TECHNICAL COPY—Research. Let- 
ters of appreciation prove satisfactory 
service. Prefer connection with live pub- 
lication or manufacturer of technical 
product. Box 670, Printers’ Ink. 





Rotary Gravure Expert 
14 years’ experience all department 
rotary gravure process—capable of in 
stalling process—seeks new and reliabl: 
connection. Address Box 689, P. I. 





Opportunity wanted for the energ; 
and common-sense ability of a youn; 
man who has had copy, productior 
layout and sales experience with th 
national advertiser, agency and printer 
Box 684, Printers’ Ink. 


University Graduate (B.C, S.), age 24, 
knowledge of advertising principle, seek 
position where he can develop as copy 
and layout man or something similar 
willing to start as beginner—salary mn 
object. Box 693, Printers’ Ink. 








Bookkeeper seeks appointment with es 
tablished New York advertising agency 
12 years’ experience, 10 years with agen 
cies. Last position also manager of cler 
ical force, Full details in letter or ap 
pointment. Box 674, Printers’ Ink. 





Credit — Office Manager — advertising 
agency, newspaper or national medium. 
12 years’ experience in credits, collec 
tions, contracts, advertising. Have been 
connected with several leading newspa 
pers of this country. Al references 
Box 675, Printers’ Ink. 


A YOUNG MAN, university graduate, 
having analytical ability, good judg- 
ment, and a ‘feeling’? for words, is 
anxious to make advertising his life 
work. Communication from progres- 
sive agencies in Chicago or elsewhere 
is solicited. Box 687, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED INDUSTRIAL 
SALESMAN 








Young university graduate now call 
ing on industrial plants in New York 
and vicinity wants a dependable product 
to sell. Address Box 692, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





N. ¥. COPY WRITER 
Ten years copy chief big. agencies and 
oe manager. xpert service 
for manufacturer or agency, Part or 
full time. Box 696, Printers’ Ink. 


Free Lance Writer 
Technical copy—research. Have time 
for another manufacturer or publication. 
Box 666, Printers’ Ink. 





A Practical Circulation Mgr., both field 
and office. Capable of analyzing terri 
tory, saturating it, organizing sales force 
and handling detailed office work. Pres 
ent connection will be terminated for a 
business reason (not a personal one) in 
about sixty days, with good will and en 
dorsement of present employers, Forty 
years old, married. Correspondence will 
lead to personal interview. Address 
Printers Ink, Box 673. 





Do You Need a Thinker? 


My experience is chiefly in the ac- 
counting end of printing field. Am 
more interested in advertising. Have 
completed a course of study in this 
field. Christian, 24 years old, unmar- 
ried, progressive and deep thinker. Will 
accept any offer where hard work and 
conscientious service assure advance- 
ment, write box 557, 206 Fitzgerald 
Bldg., New York City. 





MARKETING RESEARCH EXPERT 
wants position, part or whole time, with 
sales organization, manufacturer, pub 
lisher or advertising agency. Over ten 
years’ practical experience agen and 
sales promotion work. Planned and 
conducted market investigations and 
made psychological studies for leading 
national advertisers. Many results pub- 
lished. University lecturer in marketing 
and soptes psychology. 37 years old; 
married. Address Box 669, p. de 
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YOUNG MAN with college education 
will forsake present following for con- 
nection with advertising agency. I would 
prefer a personal interview to corre- 
spondence, as I feel sure my sincerity 
would be the better exemplified in this 
way. Box 701, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Position as advertising man- 
ager or advertising representative on 
good publication or paper. Successful 
experience in above position. Good per- 
sonality, sales ability. Able to analyze 
the field and write good copy. Refer- 
ences, Age 34, married, Address Box 
697, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING ARTIST 
Agéncy, printing and engraving experi- 
ence now connected with large agency. 
Would qualify as an Art and Produc- 
tion manager, with agency or manufac- 
turer. Good taste and originality on 
visualizations and finished work. Box 
694, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN, 22 
who has served his advertising appren- 
ticeship, desires a responsible position 
where ability and loyalty will be recog- 
nized and rewarded. He is well educated 
and has had four years of intensive 
training in every phase of agency work, 
He would prefer connecting with a large 
agency or department store in New York 
City or vicinity. Box 668, Printers’ Ink. 








A Circulation Manager without alibis 
or excuses, I-can sell it and renew it. 
Taking a 50-year-old publication after 
two organizations fail I put it to 
where its present business has reached 
the limit of expansion, at low cost. Still 
on the job and well liked. Good wishes 
and endorsement follow me to another 
good battle. If you want a man who 
has a FRESH proven successful record, 
address Printers’ Ink, Box 672. 


Business woman seeks new opportunity; 
seven years’ editorial and advertising 
connection with leading business paper 
group; in haege of publication, art 
copy, etc.; college training balanced 
by actual contact with retail, newspaper 
and publishing fields; concise, forceful 
writer; broad merchandising experience. 
Interest, tact, ability and desire to 
create strong. Box 680, Printers’ Ink. 











. . 
Production Assistant 
Young man, 26 years of age, thor- 
oughly trained to handle all details of 
mechanical production, desires agency 
connection as assistant to Production 
Manager. Nine years’ agency experi- 
ence; moderate salary. Box 700, P. I. 














HOW ABOUT PHILADELPHIA? 
Do you want to be represented in 
this city by a high-grade salesman 
who has had 15 years’ selling expe- 
rience and has the ability to build 
up a business? If so, write Box 
682, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


VER TWENTY YEARS we 

have conducted a service 
bureau for employers and posi- 
tion seekers in*the Advertising- 
Publishing field. Our lists include 
men and women fitted for posi- 
tions up to the highest respon- 
sibility in advertising, publicity 
and sales departments of trade 
journals, agencies, mercantile and 
manufacturing concerns. Registra- 
tion free; no charge to employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Ten years selling trade publica- 
tions. Knows. editorial work. 
College man. Would represent 
out-of-town publication. Salary. 
Address Box 688, Printers’ Ink. 


HOUSE ORGAN 

Editor with thorough training in all 
branches of editorial work on_ high- 
class magazines, wishes editorship of 
house organ, trade or class journal. 
Able writer and executive; thirty years 
of age. Highest references. Box 690, 
Printers’ Ink. 








PRODUCTION MANAGER 
LAYOUT MAN 
TYPOGRAPHER 

Graduated from the mechanical depart- 
ments of a print shop. Practical, knows 
what can be done and how. Writes some 
copy. Has made simple illustrations 
for reproduction. Agency connection 
in New York valerelt ‘Available Oct. 
1. Box 691, Printers’ Ink. 





Publisher’s Assistant 


Man of experience in publication 
office of a national weekly is open 
for engagement as Publisher’s As- 
sistant or Office Manager and Pur- 
chasing Agent. Appoint interview. 
Box 686, Printers’ Ink. 





Field Manager 


Would like to get connected with a 
growing concern that is looking for a 
young man as Field Manager or District 
Manager. I am more interested in the 
future of the position than the immediate 
salary. 

I have had several years’ selling expe- 
rience calling on both retail and jobbing 
trade. In the past two years have been 
Field Manager. Also some business 
training. 

Am thirty-eight years old, and married. 
Any territory in United States considered. 
Address Box 681, Printers’ Ink. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison, Loomis and Broadway and 5th Ave. 
Congress Sts. at 25th Street 


Branches in 49 Principal Cities ‘ 
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Coincidence? 


RTY-THREE brands of tooth paste were found = 
on the shelves of Chicago druggists in a recent : 
investigation. In volume of sale, however, five 

brands stood head and shoulders above all the others. 

Is it a coincidence or the logical sequence of cause 

and effect that these five brands should have been 

the five largest tooth paste advertisers in The Chicago 

Tribune from 1916 to date? Here are the leading 

tooth pastes in this market and their lineage in 

The Tribune, 1916-1922. : 


Agate Lines 
in Chicago Tribune 





1. Pepsodent 78,232 

2. Colgate 32,994 

3. Pebeco 40,642 

4. Forhan’s 50,403 

5. Kolynos 37,022 
Among eleven tooth powders one stood far ahead of the 
others—Dr. Lyons’—which has used 28,764 -lines in 


consistent Tribune advertising during the above period. 
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The Lhicaga Tribune 
Oire Wont GmesreST REVEONPERIA 


512 Fifth Ave. Tribune Bldg. Haas Bldg. 
New York City Chicago Los Angeles 























